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We Make Sixes Exclusively 


There are many sixes on the market. And every one of them but ours (so far 
as we know) is made by a manufacturer who also makes fours. Some of these 
makers just add two cylinders to a four and call it a six. 

Most of them don’t care whether you buy a four or a six, because they expect 
to get you “coming or going.” And if you seem to prefer a four, the chance is 
that they will not tell you what a mistake you are making. 

We do not ask you to purchase a 
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WINTON SIX 


because we make sixes exclusively. select a bona fide six as you will be to avoid a four. 

Instead we are making sixes exclusively because sixes are superior The Winton Six starts without cranking. 
to all other types. And we can prove it to you just as we have 
done to hundreds of others. 

The Winton Six isn’t a four with two added cylinders. It is a 
six from the drafting room to the shipping department, from the 
radiator to the tail lamp. And because it is a real six (not a make- 
shift) the Winton Six proves in its work all the points of superiority 
we claim for it. 

On the contrary it is not surprising that any so-called sixes (being Two Models— $3000 and $4500. 
really fours with two added cylinders) should prove disappointing. We shall be pleased to send descriptive literature which fully 

Six cylinder cars are the world’s best. Fours plus two cylinders - presents the advantages enjoyed by the Winton Six owner. Our 


are not. Therefore if you really seek the greatest enjoyment that book, “Twelve Rules to Help Buyers,” applies to all cars and will 
motoring affords, you _ aid you in making a safe purchase. 





Runs as sweetly and as quietly as a watch. 

Makes hill climbing simple and easy. 

Minimizes gear shifting, eliminates motor vibration, and goes the 
route like coasting down hill. 

This car holds the world’s upkeep record of 4343 miles on One 


Dollar expense. We send the sworn records upon request. 





Clip out this reminder and mail it today. will be as careful to . Write for literature today. 
THE WINTON M. C. CO., Cleveland, O. 


Winton Six Catalog THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Twelve Rules to Help Buyers Member Association Licensed Auto Mfrs. 


One Dollar Upkeep for 4343 Miles Booklet e 
: ane | 111 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Address Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, 


hicago, Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. 
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If You Want Satisfaction 


Four things affect results in painting. They are: 


First —the Surface 
Second—the Weather 
Third —the Painter 
Fourth—the PAINT 


To insure satisfactory results each of these conditions has to be considered in its rela- 
tion to the others. 
Take the surface—it may be poplar or redwood, yellow pine or spruce; it may be green 


or seasoned, dry or damp, receptive or repellent, rough or smooth, hard or absorbent. 


It may 


have had a previous coat or not. 
Now, these different surfaces call for thoughtful treatment in every case, no matter how favor- 
able the weather conditions, or how good your painter, or how high grade the paint. 
To go about it scientifically, even when the work is done by contract, you must learn just 
what the surface conditions are, and then learn what to do in that particular case. 
But your knowledge of surfaces—while it helps some—will not make up for disregard of 


other conditions or for using unworthy paint. 


Then suppose you take into consider- 


ation the surface and the weather conditions and hire a poor painter to do the job. 
You cannot even then expect the best results because so much depends on the 
painter’s care in spreading the right paint properly, applying it evenly, rubbing 

‘ it out and rubbing it into the wood, allowing sufficient time between coats 
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Now then, granted 

you have the best of 
painters who has taken into 
account the weather conditions and the surface 
and knows the needs of your particular case, 
you might still lack the most important essen- 
tial of all—a reliable paint. If you use Lowe 
Brothers ‘‘ High Standard’’ Paint you will 
not only have a reliable paint, but you will 
have the proper paint for any reasonable 
surface. Every dealer who handles Lowe 
Brothers ‘‘ High Standard’’ Paint can give 
you definite help towards securing best results. ‘‘High Standard’’ 
Paint is the result of forty years of study of paints and scientific experi- 
ment in using them, and when instructions are carefully followed, it must 
prove satisfactory. Always remember that behind this knowledge is 
the spirit of the makers —doing the day’s work according to the best 
there is in them, with a loyal, honest, earnest, working personnel, 
guiding and guarding the perfection of the product as ‘though the 
whole future success hung on the quality of every drop. 

That is the underneath ‘‘something’’ which supplies the true 
reason why ‘‘High Standard’’ Paint, used with proper consideration 
of conditions, gives best results. 

‘‘Best results’’ means that ‘‘High Standard’’ Paint, applied by a 
man who understands painting, will wear longer, looking ‘‘prosperous’’ 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


PAINTMAKERS —VARNISHMAKERS 


DAYTON, O. BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


and in all around experience. 


all the time, will cost less in the long run, and 
will leave a better surface for repainting 
than any ‘‘ mixed by hand”’ or cheap ready- 
mixed paint. 

It follows that in Lowe Brothers ‘‘ High 
Standard’’ Paint the finest materials must 
be combined by most-up-to-date machines 
under the supervision of foremost paint 
experts. Is it strange that such paint ‘‘makes 
good’’? 

Just as dependable as ‘‘High Standard’’ 
Paint are Lowe Brothers Linduro and other 
Enamels, Household Finishes —like Vernicol 
—for floors, woodwork and furniture, Hard 
Drying Floor Paint, Oil Stain for beautiful 
stain effects—and ‘‘Little Blue Flag ’’ Var- 
nishes for every purpose. 

The Little Blue Flag on the can is your protection. 


‘*High Standard’’ Agents are usually the leading paint dealers 
in their community who believe in gua/ify, and who are building 
their reputation thereon. 

Ask them for practical information and for your 
requirements. 


Write us for booklet, ‘‘The Owner’s 
Responsibility,’’ and let us supply 
suggestions for your color com- 
binations, both exterior and 
interior. 


KANSAS CITY 
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The Mark of 


Guaranteed Service 


The Keen Kutter Trademark is not merely a mark of identifica- 
tion, it is a protective mark. The mark of guaranteed satisfaction. 


It protects the buyer from the many chances that are ordinarily 
taken of poor temper, flawed steel, imperfect adjustment. 


It protects the dealer, for he is able to recommend and guarantee 
them, knowing that money refunded is not his loss. The makers’ 
guarantee goes with all 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


No one can see beneath the polished surface of a tool and predict 
its quality, but anyone can look for the Keen Kutter Trademark and 
be sure of getting the finest, most durable tools made. 


You take no risk, for, if not satisfactory, your money is refunded 
without question. 


Keen Kutter Tools cost no more than other high grade tools, so 
why take chances ? 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


March 13,1909 


c. SIMMog 


KEEN 
KUTTER 
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THE WHITE MICE 


NCE aa a time a lion 
dropped his paw upon 
a mouse. 

“Please let me live!” begged the mouse, “ 
I will do as much for you.” 

“That is so funny,” roared the king of beasts, “that we 
will release you. We had no idea mice had a sense of 
humor.” 

And then, as you remember, the lion was caught in the 
net of the hunter, and struggled, and fought, and struck 
blindly, until his spirit and strength were broken, and he 
lay helpless and dying. 

And the mouse, happening to pass that way, gnawed 
and nibbled at the net, and gave the lion his life. 

The morals are: 

That an appreciation of humor is a precious thing; that 
God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform, 
and that you never can tell. 

In regard to this fable it is urged that, according to the 
doctrine of chances, it is extremely unlikely that at the very 
moment the lion lay bound and helpless the very same mouse 
should pass by. But the explanation is very simple and 
bromidic. 

It is this—that this is a small world. 

People who are stay-at-home bodies come to believe the 
whole world is the village in which they live. People who 
are rolling-stones claim that if you travel far enough and 
long enough the whole world becomes as one village; that 
sooner or later you make friends with every one in it; that the 
only difference between the stay-at-homes and the gadabouts 
is that while the former answer local telephone calls, the 
others receive picture postal-cards. There is a story that 
seems to illustrate how small this world is. In fact, this is 
the story. 


and some day 


General Don Miguel Rojas, who as a young man was 
called the Lion of Valencia, and who later had honorably 
served Venezuela as Minister of Foreign Affairs, as Secretary 
of War, as Minister to the Court of St. James and to the 
Republic of France, having reached the age of sixty found 
himself in a dungeon-cell underneath the fortress, in the 
harbor of Porto Cabello. He had been there two years. 
The dungeon was dark and very damp, and at high-tide 
the waters of the harbor oozed through the pores of the 
limestone walls. The air was the air of a receiving vault, 
and held the odor of a fisherman’s creel. 

General Rojas sat huddled upon a canvas cot, with a 
blanket about his throat and a blanket about his knees, 
reading by the light of a candle the story of Don Quixote. 
Sometimes a drop of water fell upon the candle and it 
sputtered, and its light was nearly lost in the darkness. 
Sometimes so many drops gathered upon the white head of the 


Lion of Valencia that he sputtered, too, and coughed so violently that, in agony, he beat 
with feeble hands pee his breast. And his light, a, wine enenged into ans darkness. 


On the ahie ite of the ry our young  Seliiitonie, with ho ‘outa ond 
without their shoes, sat on the mats of the teahouse of the Hundred and One Steps. 
On their sun-tanned faces was the glare of Yokohama Bay, in their eyes the light of 
In the hand of each was a tiny cup 
of acrid tea. Three of them were under thirty, and each wore the suit of silk pongee 
that in eighteen hours C. Tom, or Little Ah Sing, the Chinese King, fits to any figure, 


[ 


youth, of intelligent interest, of adventure. 


and which in the Far East is the badge of the tourist tribe. Of the 
three, one was Rodman Forrester. His father, besides being pointed 
out as the parent of “‘Roddy” Forrester, the one-time celebrated Yale 
pitcher, was himself not unfavorably known to many Governments as a 
constructor of skyscrapers, breakwaters, bridges, wharves and light- 
houses, which last he planted on slippery rocks along inaccessible 
coast-lines. Among his fellow Captains of Industry he was known 
as the Forrester Construction Company, or, for short, the “F.C. C.” 
Under that alias Mr. Forrester was now trying to sell to the Japanese 
three lighthouses, to illuminate the Inner Sea between Kobé and 
Shimonoseki. To hasten the sale he had shipped “ Roddy” straight 
from the machine-shops to Yokohama. 

Three years before, when Roddy left Yale, his father ordered him 
abroad to improve his mind by travel, and to inspect certain light- 
houses and breakwaters on both shores of the English Channel. While 
crossing from Dover to Calais on his way to Paris, Roddy made a very 
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“Tt shows imagination,”’ 
on Fifth Avenue to make good.” 


superficial survey of the 

lighthouses and reported 

that, so far as he could see 

by daylight, they still were 

on the job. His father, who 

had his own breezy sense of 

GEORGE GIBBS humor, canceled Roddy’s 

letter of credit, cabled him 

home, and put him to work in 

the machine-shop. There the 

manager reported to Mr. Forrester 

that, except that Roddy had shown 

himself a good “ mixer’’ and had organ- 

ized picnics for the benefit societies, and a 

baseball team, he had not earned his fifteen 
dollars a week. 

When Roddy was called before him, his 
father said: 

“It is wrong that your rare talents as a 
‘mixer’ should be wasted in front of a turning- 
lathe. Callahan tells me you can talk your 
way through boiler-plate, so I am going to 
give you a chance to talk the Japs into giving 
us a contract. But, remember this, Roddy,”’ 
his father continued sententiously: ‘‘the Japs 
are the Jews of the present. Be polite, but 
don’t appear too anxious. If you do, they will 
beat you down in the price.” 

Perhaps this parting injunction explains 
why, from the time Roddy first burst upon 
the Land of the Rising Sun, he had devoted 
himself entirely to the Yokohama teahouses 
and the baseball grounds of the American 
Naval Hospital. He was trying, he said, not 
to appear too anxious. He hoped father would 
be pleased. 

With Roddy to Japan, as a companion, 
friend and fellow-tourist, came Peter de Pey- 
ster, who hailed from the banks of the Hudson, 
and of what Roddy called “ one of our ancient 
poltroon families.” At Yale, although he had been two 
classes in advance of Roddy, the two had been roommates, 
and such firm friends that they contradicted each other with- 
out ceasing. Having quarreled through two years of college 
life, they were on terms of such perfect understanding as to 
be inseparable. 

Thethird youth wasthe“ Orchid Hunter.’’ His father man- 
ufactured the beer that, so Roddy said, had made his home 
town bilious. He was not really an orchid hunter, but on his 
journeyingsaround the globe he had becomeso ashamed of tell- 
ing people he had no other business than to spend his father’s 
money that he had decided to say he was collecting orchids. 
he explained; ‘‘and I have spent enough money on orchids 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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The fourth youth in the group wore the uniform and insignia of a Lieutenant of 





the United States Navy. His name was Perry, and, looking down from the toy balcony 
of the teahouse, clinging like a bird’s-nest to the face of the rock, they could see his 
battleship on the berth. 
delectable teahouse, and it was Perry who was talking shop. 

“But the most important member of the ship’s company on a submarine,”’ said the 
sailor-man, ‘‘ doesn’t draw any pay at all, and he has no rating. He is a mouse.” 


It was Perry who had convoyed them to O Kin San and her 


“‘He’s a what?” demanded the Orchid Hunter. He had been patriotic- 
ally celebrating the arrival of the American Squadron. During tiffin, 
the sight of the white uniforms in the hotel dining-room had increased 
his patriotism; and after tiffin the departure of the Pacific Mail, carry- 
ing to the Golden Gate so many “good fellows,” further aroused it. 
Until the night before, in the billiard-room, he had never met any of 
the good fellows; but the thought that he might never see them again 
now depressed him. And the tea he was drinking neither cheered nor 
inebriated. So when he spoke he showed a touch of temper. 

“Don’t talk sea slang to me,’ commanded the Orchid Hunter. 
““When you say he is a mouse, what do you mean by a mouse?” 

“T mean a mouse,” said the Lieutenant—‘‘a white mouse with pink 
eyes. He bunks in the engine-room, and when he smells sulphuric gas 


escaping anywhere he squeals; and the chief finds the leak, and the ship 
isn’t blown up. Sometimes, one little, white mouse will save the lives 
of a dozen bluejackets.”’ 
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Roddy and Peter de Peyster nodded appreciatively. 

‘Mos’ extr’d’n’ry!” said the Orchid Hunter. ‘Mos’ 
sad, too. I will now drink to the mouse. The moral of 
the story is,” he pointed out, “‘that everybody, no matter 
how impecunious, can help; even you fellows could help. 
So could I.” 

His voice rose in sudden excitement. “I will now,” he 
cried, “organize the Society of the Order of the White 
Mice. The object of the society is to save everybody’s 
life. Don’t tell me,” he objected scornfully, “that you 
fellows will let a little white mice save twelve hundred 
bluejackets, an’ you sit there an’ grin. You mus’ all be 
a White Mice. You mus’ all save somebody’s life. An’ 
—then—then we give ourself a dinner.’ 

“And medals!” suggested Peter de Peyster. 

The Orchid Hunter frowned. He regarded the amend- 
ment with suspicion. ‘“‘Is’t th’ intention of the Hon’ble 
Member from N’York,” he asked, “that each of us gets 
a medal, or just th’ one that does th’ 
saving?” 
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“Nor do I find,’ continued the irate parent coldly, 
“that the honor you did the company by disguising your- 
self as a stoker, and helping the baseball team of the Louisi- 
ana to win the pennant of the Asiatic Squadron, altogether 
reconciles us to the loss of a Government contract. I have 
paid a good deal to have you taught mechanical engineer- 
ing, and I should like to know how soon you expect to 
give me the interest on my money.” 

Roddy grinned sheepishly, and said he would begin at 
once, by taking his father out to lunch. 

“Good!” said Forrester, Senior. “But before we go, 
Roddy, I want you to look over there to the Brooklyn 
side. Do you see pier number eleven—just south of the 
bridge? Yes? Then do you see a white steamer taking 
on supplies?” 

Roddy, delighted at the change of subject, nodded. 

“That ship,”’ continued his father, “is sailing to Venez- 
uela, where we have a concession from the Government to 
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“Go on,” he commanded; “break it to me quick! 
What do I inspect?” 

“You sit in the sun,” said Mr. Forrester, “‘ with a pencil, 
and every time our men empty a bag of cement into the 
ocean you make a mark. At the same time, if you are not 
an utter idiot and completely blind, you can’t help but 
see how a lighthouse is set up. The company is having 
trouble in Venezuela—trouble in collecting its money, 
You might as well know that, because everybody in 
Venezuela will tell you so. But that’s all you need to 
know. The other men working for the company dow, 
there will think, because you are my son, that you know 
more about what I’m doing in Venezuela than they do. 
Now, understand, you don’t know anything, and I want 
you to say so. I want you to stick to your own job, and 
not mix up in anything that doesn’t concern you. There 
will be nothing to distract you. McKildrick writes me 
that in Porto Cabello there are no teahouses, no roads 

for automobiles, and, except for the fire- 
flies, all the white lights go out at nine 





“Just one,” said Peter de Peyster. 

“No, we all get em,” protested Roddy. 
“Bach time!” 

“Th’ ’men’ment to th’ ’men’ment is 
carried,” announced the Orchid Hunter. 
He untwisted his legs and clapped his 
hands. The paper walls slid apart, the 
little Nezans, giggling, bowing, ironing 
out their knees with open palms, came 
tripping and stumbling to obey. 

“Take away the tea!” shouted the 
Orchid Hunter. ‘It makes me nervous. 
Bring us fizzy-water, in larges’ size, cold, 
expensive bottles. Andnow, you fellows,” 
proclaimed the Orchid Hunter, “I’m goin’ 
into secret session and initiate you into 
Yokohama Chapter Secret Order of White 
Mice. And—TI will be Mos’ Exalted Secret 
White Mouse.” 

When he returned to the ship Perry 
told the wardroom about it and laughed, 
and the wardroom laughed, and that night 
at the Grand Hotel, while the Japanese 
band played Give My Regards to Broad- 
way, which Peter de Peyster told them 
was the American national anthem, the 
White Mice gave their first annual dinner. 

And Louis Eppinger himself designed 
that dinner, and the Paymaster, and 
Perry’s brother-officers, who were honored 
guests, still speak of it with awe; and the 
next week’s Box of Curios said of it edi- 
torially: “‘ And while our little Yokohama 
police know much of jiu-jitsu, they found 
that they had still something to learn of 
the short jab to the jaw and the quick 
getaway.” 

Indeed, throughout, it was a most suc- 
cessful dinner. 

And just to show howsmall this worldis, 
and that ‘‘God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform,” at three 
o’clock that morning, when the dinner- 
party in rickshaws were relling down the 
Bund. singing We’re Little White Mice 
Who Have Gone Astray, their voices car- 
ried across the Pacific, across the Cor- 
dilleras and the Caribbean Sea; and an 
old man in his cell, tossing and shivering 
with fever, smiled and sank to sleep; for 
in his dreams he had heard the scamper- 
ing feet of the White Mice, and he had 
seen the gates of his prison-cell roll open. 





“ O-i-i-ga, You Moso! 
Get a Move On! 
Pronto! If You Don’t 
I'll Do That Myself” 


anh 


o’clock. 

“Now, Roddy,” concluded Mr. For- 
rester warningly, “this is your chance, 
and it is the last chance for dinner in the 
dining-car, for you. If you fail the com- 
pany, and by the company I mean my- 
self, this time, you can ask Fred Sterry for 
a job on the waiters’ nine at Palm Beach.” 


Like all the other great captains, Mr. 
Forrester succeeded through the work of 
his lieutenants. For him, in every part 
of the world, more especially in those parts 
of it in which the white man was but just 
feeling his way, they were at work. 

In Siberia, in British East Africa, in 
Upper Burma, engineers of the Forrester 
Construction Company had tamed, 
shackled and bridged great rivers. In the 
Soudan they had thrown up ramparts 
against the Nile. Along the coasts of 
South America they had cast the rays of 
the Forrester revolving light upon the 
face of the waters of both the South Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. 

They were of all ages, from the boys 
who had never before looked through a 
transit except across the college campus, 
to sun-tanned, fever-haunted veterans, 
who, for many years, had fought Nature 
where she was most stubborn, petulant 
and cruel. 

They had seen a tidal-wave crumple up 
a breakwater which had cost them a half- 
year of labor, and slide it into the ocean. 
They had seen swollen rivers, drunk with 
the rains, trip bridges by the ankles and 
toss them on the banks, twisted and 
sprawling; they had seen a tropical hurri- 
cane overturn a half-finished lighthouse 
as gayly as a summer breeze upsets a 
rocking-chair; they had fought with wild 
beasts, they had fought with wild men, 
with Soudanese of the Desert, with Yaqui 
Indians, and they had seen cholera, sleep- 
ing sickness and the white man’s gin turn 
their compounds into pest camps and cre- 
matories. 

Of these things Mr. Forrester, in the 
twenty-seven-story Forrester skyscraper, 
where gray-coated special policemen and 
elevator starters touched their caps to him, 
had seen nothing. He regarded these 
misadventures by flood and field only as 








The Forrester Construction Company 
did not get the contract to build the three 
lighthouses. The Japanese preferred a lighthouse made 
by an English firm. They said it was cheaper. It was 
cheaper, because they bought the working plans from a 
draftsman the English firm had discharged for drunken- 
ness, and, by’ causing the revolving light to wink once 
instead of twice, dodged their own patent laws. 

Mr. Forrester agreed with the English firm that the 
Japanese were ‘‘a wonderful little people,” and then 
looked about for some one individual he could blame. 
Finding no one else, he blamed Roddy. 

The interview took place on the twenty-seventh story 
of the Forrester Building, in a room that overlooked the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

“You didn’t fall down on the job,” the fond parent was 
carefully explaining, “because you never were on the job. 
You didn’t even start. It was thoughtful of you to bring 
back kimonos to mother and the girls. But the one you 
brought me does not entirely compensate me for the 
ninety thousand dollars you didn’t bring back. I would 
like my friends to see me in a kimono with silk storks and 
purple wistarias down the front, but I feel I cannot afford 
to pay ninety thousand dollars for a bathrobe. 


build breakwaters, and buoy the harbors, and put up 
lighthouses. We have been working there for two years, 
and we’ve spent about two million dollars. And some day 
we hope to get our money. Sometimes,” continued Mr. 
Forrester, with apparent irrelevance, ‘it is necessary to 
throw good money after bad. That is what we are doing 
in Venezuela.” 

“T don’t understand,” interrupted Roddy with polite 
interest. 

“You are not expected to,” said his father. “If you 
will kindly condescend to hold down the jobs I give you 
you can safely leave the high finance of the company to 
your father.” 

‘Quite so,” said Roddy hastily. 
to lunch?” 

As though he had not heard him, Forrester, Senior, 
continued relentlessly: ‘Tomorrow,’ he said, ‘‘you are 
sailing on that ship for Porto Cabello; we have just 
started a lighthouse at Porto Cabello, and are buoying 
the harbor. You are going for the F.C. C. You are an 
inspector.” 

Roddy groaned and sank into a chair. 


“Where shall we go 


obstacles to his carrying out in the time 

stipulated a business contract. He ac- 
cepted them patiently as he would a strike of the workmen 
on the apartment house his firm was building on Fifty- 
ninth Street. : 

Sometimes, in order better to show the progress they 
were making, his engineers sent him from strange lands 
photographs of their work. At these, for a moment, he 
would glance curiously—at the pictures of naked, dark- 
skinned coolies in turbans, of elephants dragging iron 
girders, his iron girders; and, perhaps, he would wonder if 
the man in the muddy boots and the heavy sun hat was 
McKenzie. His interest went no further than that; his 
imagination was not stirred. 

Sometimes McKenzie returned, and, in evening dress, 
dined with him at his uptown club, or at a fashionable 
restaurant, where the senses of the engineer were stifled 
by the steam heat, the music and the scent of flowers, 
where, through a joyous mist of red candle-shades and 
golden champagne, he once more looked upon women of 
his own color. It was not under such conditions that Mr. 
Forrester could expect to know the real McKenzie. This 
was not the McKenzie who, two months before, was 
fighting death on a diet of fruit salts, and who, against the 











sun, wore a bath-towel down his spinal column. On such 
occasions Mr. Forrester wanted to know if, with native 
labor costing but a few yards of cotton and a bow! of rice, 
the new mechanical rivet-drivers were not an extrava- 
gance. How, he would ask, did salt water and a sweating 
temperature of one hundred and five degrees act upon the 
new anti-rust paint? That was what he wanted to know. 

Once one of his young lieutenants, inspired by a mar- 
velous dinner, called to him across the table: “You 
remember, sir, that lighthouse we put up in the Persian 
Gulf? The Consul at Aden told me, this last trip, that 
before that light was there the wrecks on the coast aver- 
aged fifteen a year and the deaths from drowning a hun- 
dred. You will be glad to hear that since your light went 
up, three years ago, there have been only two wrecks.” 

Mr. Forrester nodded gravely. 

“T remember,” he said. “That was the time we made 
the mistake of sending cement through the Canal instead 
of around the Cape, and the tolls cost us five thousand 
dollars.” 

It was not that Mr. Forrester weighed the loss of the 
five thousand dollars against a credit of lives saved. It 
was rather that he was not in the life-saving business. 
Like all his brother captains, he was, in a magnificent 
way, mechanically charitable. For institutions that did 
make it a business to save life he wrote large checks. But 
he never mixed charity and business. In what he was 
doing in the world he either was unable to see, or was not 
interested in seeing, what was human, dramatic, pictur- 
esque. When he forced himself to rest from his labor his 
relaxation was the reading of novels of romance, of adven- 
ture—novels that told of strange places and strange 
peoples. Between the after-dinner hour and bedtime, or 
while his yacht picked her way up the Sound, these tales 
filled him with surprise. Often he would exclaim admir- 
ingly: “I don’t see how these fellows think up such 
things!” 

He did not know that in his own business there were 
melodramas, romances, that made those of the fiction- 
writers ridiculous. 

And so, when young Sam Caldwell, the third vice- 
president, told Mr. Forrester that if the company hoped 
to obtain the money it had sunk in Venezuela it must 
finance a revolution, Mr. Forrester, without question, 
consented to the expense, and put it down under “ Polit- 
ical.” Had Sam Caldwell shown him that what was 
needed was a construction raft or a half-dozen giant steam- 
shovels, he would have furnished the money as readily 
and with as little curiosity. 

Sam Caldwell, the third vice-president, was a very 
smart young man. Every one, even men much older than 
he, said as much, and no one was more sure of it than was 
Sam Caldwell himself. His vanity on that point was, 
indeed, his most prepossessing human quality. 

He was very proud of his freedom from those weak 
scruples that prevented rival business men from under- 
bidding the F. C. C. He congratulated himself on the 
fact that at thirty-four he was much more of a cynic than 
men of sixty.’ He held no illusions, and he rejoiced in a 
sense of superiority over those of his own class in college 
who were still hampered by old-time traditions. 

If in any foreign country the work of the F. C. C. was 
halted by politicians it was always Sam Caldwell who 
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was sent across the sea to confer 
with them. He could quote you the 
market price on a Russian grand 
duke, or a Portuguese colonial gov- 
ernor, as accurately as he could that 
of a Tammany sachem. Sam Cald- 
well’s was the non-publicity depart- 
ment. People who did not like him 
called him Mr. Forrester’s jackal. 
When the lawyers of the company 
had made a study as to how they 
could evade the law on corporations, 
and had shown how the officers of 
the F.C. C. could do a certain thing 
and still keep out of jail, Sam Cald- 
well was the man who did that very 
thing. 

He had been to Venezuela “to 
look over the ground,” and he had 
reported that President Alvarez must 
go, and that some one who would be 
friendly to the F. C. C. must be put 
in his place. That was all Mr. 
Forrester knew, or cared to know. 
With the delay in Venezuela he was 
impatient. He wanted to close up 
that business, and move his fleet of 
tenders, dredges and rafts to another 
coast. So,as was the official routine, 
he turned over the matter to Sam 
Caldwell, to settle it in Sam Cald- 
well’s own way. Two weeks after 
his talk with his father, Roddy, 
ignorant of Mr. Caldwell’s inten- 
tions, was in Venezuela, sitting on the 
edge of a construction raft, dangling 
his rubber boots in the ocean, and 
watching a steel skeleton creep up 
from a coral reef into a blazing, 
burning sky. At intervals he would 
wake to remove his cigarette, and 
shout fiercely: ‘‘ O-i-i-ga, you Moso! 
Get a move on! Pronto! If you 











“That Ship,” 
Continued His 
Father, “is Sailing 

to Venezuela” 








don’t I’ll do that myself.”” Every 
ten minutes El Sefior Roddy had 
made the same threat, and the workmen, once hopeful 
that he would carry it into effect, had grown despondent. 


In the mind of Peter de Peyster there was no doubt 
that, unless something was done, and at once, the Order 
of the White Mice would cease to exist. ° The call of Gain, 
of Duty, of Pleasure had scattered the charter members 
to distant corners of the world. . Their dues were unpaid, 
the pages of the Golden Book of Record were blank. 
Without the necessary quorum of two there could be no 
meetings, without meetings there could be no dinners, and, 
incidentally, over all the world people continued to die, 
and the White Mice were doing nothing to prevent it. 
Peter de Peyster, mindful of his oath, of his duty as 
the Most Secret Secretary and High Historian of the 
Order, shot arrows in the air in the form of irate postal- 
cards. He charged all White Mice to instantly report 
to the Historian the names of those persons whom, up 

to date, they had saved 
from death. 





ily 








From the battleship 
Louisiana Perry wrote 
briefly: 

“Beg to report during 
gale off Finisterre, went 
to rescue of man over- 
board. Man overboard 
proved to: be Reagan, 
gunner’s mate, first class, 
holding long-distance 
championship for swim- 
ming, and two medals 
for saving life. After I 
sank the third time 
Reagan got me by the 
hair and towed me to 
the ship. Who gets the 
assist ?”’ 

From Raffles’ Hotel, 
Singapore, the Orchid 
Hunter cabled: 

“Have saved own 
valuable life by refusing 
any longer to drink 
Father's beer. Give 
everybody medal.” 

From Porto Cabello, 
Venezuela, Roddy wrote: 

“‘T have saved lives of 
fifty Jamaica coolies 
daily by not carrying an 
axe. If you want to 


“I Hear the Call of the 
White Mice,” 
Said Peter de Peyster 





save my life from suicide, 





sunstroke and sleeping sickness—which attacks me with 
special virulence immediately after lunch—come by next 
steamer.” 

A week later Peter de Peyster took the Red D boat 
south, and after touching at Porto Rico and at the Island 
of Curacao swept into Porto Cabello and into the arms of 
his friend. 

On the wharf, after the shouts of welcome had died 
away, Roddy inquired anxiously: “‘As you made the 
harbor, Peter, did you notice any red and black buoys? 
Those are my buoys. J put them there—myself. And I 
laid out that channel you came in by, all by myself, too!” 

Much time had passed since the two friends had been 
able to insult each other face to face. 

“Roddy,” coldly declared Peter, “if I thought you had 
charted that channel I’d go home on foot, by land.” 

“Do you mean you think I can’t plant deep-sea buoys?”’ 
demanded Roddy. 

“You can’t plant potatoes!” said Peter. “If you had 
to set up lamp-posts, with the street names on them, along 
Broadway, you would put the ones marked Union Square 
in Columbus Circle.” 

“TI want you to know,” shouted Roddy, “that my 
buoys are the talk of this port. These peopie are just 
crazy about my buoys—especially the red buoys. If you 
didn’t come to Venezuela to see my buoys, why did you 
come? I will plant a buoy for you to-morrow!” chal- 
lenged Roddy. ‘I will show you!” 

“You will have to show me,”’ said Peter. 


Peter had been a week in Porto Cabelle, and, in keeping 
Reddy at work, had immensely enjoyed himself. Each 
morning, in the company’s gasoline launch, the two 
friends went put-put-putting outside the harbor, where 
Roddy made soundings for his buoys, and Peter lolled in 
the stern and fished. His special pleasure was in trying 
to haul man-eating sharks into the launch at the moment 
Roddy was leaning over the gunwale, taking a sounding. 

One evening at sunset, on their return trip, as they were 
under the shadow of the fortress, the engine of the launch 
broke down. While the black man from Trinidad was 
diagnosing the trouble, Peter was endeavoring to interest 
Roddy in the quaint little Dutch island of Curagao, that 
lay one hundred miles to the east of them. He chose to 
talk of Curacao because the ship that carried him from 
the States had touched there, while the ship that brought 
Roddy south had not. This fact irritated Roddy, so Peter 
naturally selected the moment when the launch had 
broken down and Roddy was both hungry and peevish to 
talk of Curacao. 

“Think of your never having seen Curacao!” he sighed. 
‘Some day you certainly must visit it. With a sea as flat 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


As Traveled by Poet, Business-Man and Woman 


One Slender Hand was Beating a Sort of Time, as 
Though Scme Lilt Were Going Forward in His Soul 


It was worth a man’s pride. Its restful, easy lines, 

simple and gracious, blended with the shadowy 
masses of the trees in the early sun, which now but tinted 
the tops of the white pillars. Around it swept wide grounds 
of velvet green, broken only with discreet plantings. The 
walk curved easily away from the privet hedge that 
fenced the lawn on the front. Here a little gate opened 
out, by a few modest steps of stone, to the road, where 
Newman usually met his car when the chauffeur drove it 
around. It was a pleasant prospect. But its owner in 
fee stood uncertain, not wholly happy, dangling the key 
of the front door vaguely in his hand as he looked back. 
He had dreamed of all this. Asa farmer boy in a Western 
State he had planned to do all these things some day. 
He had done them. None the less, now, as though he 
said farewell, he stumbled awkwardly as he turned toward 
the little gate. 

The sun shone gently here and there over the wet 
green, revealing the full beauty of the scene, as Newman 
opened the gate and paused at the edge of the road. It 
was not the absence of his car which surprised him, for he 
was up three hours earlier than usual and had not 
ordered the car. It was the figure of a young man, sitting 
on the lowest of the stone steps. 

This young man ought by all right to have heard the 
approaching footsteps; but he sat without turning his 
head. Ordinarily Newman would have frowned. But 
since upon this morning nothing seemed to matter he 
stood looking at the intruder half in contemplation. He 
discovered him to be rather a young man, and for the time 
apparently much preoccupied. One slender hand was 
beating a sort of time, as though some lilt were going for- 
ward in his soul. 

It was an honor to be invited to the home of Newman. 
This young man had not been invited. Newman pondered 
all these things as he stood looking at him. At length, 
apparently having completed something to the satisfac- 
tion of his own soul, the young man calmly turned about. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Newman,” said he. “For, as the 
story-teller would say, I presume you are he.” 

He did not trouble himself to arise, but made room at 
his side on the stone step, as though to invite the owner 
to be seated. Something.in Newman’s humor moved him 
to comply. 

“Ordinarily, Mr. Newman,” said the young man, “I 
would not be here at six o’clock in the morning; and, 
ordinarily, I would not comment upon the weather. 
Believe me, I would not say it is a fine morning if, indeed, 
it were not a fine morning. I know you agree with me. 
Just look.” . 


Nite turned and looked back at the house. 


’ 


Newman looked. 
He could not 
nbiegewdl ts LUSTRATED BY 
the coming sun, 
the white cloud in the sky, the dew on the grass, the ver- 
dancy of the grass itself—following the pointing finger of 
the young man, a finger which trembled visibly. 

“IT would envy you all this,” said the-young man at 
last, “if Iever envied any one. This house, these grounds, 
this morning, which you have provided as proper finish to 
this secheme—all are precisely as I should have done my- 
self. Let me commend you on your choice of suns. Let 
me flatter you, if I may, on the exquisiteness of yonder 
cloud of yours, just fleecy, but not too white to make it 
wholly charming. No man could command a finer dew 
than this; and as for the greensward which you have 
provided, I cannot too much approve your taste.” 

He ‘still pointed here and there; and: his ‘hand still 
trembled, although his voice was steady. Newman saw 

that the:little upward curve at the corner of 
his lips’ was permanent, and not there in 
mockery. 

“Especially do Iapprove of your mansion- 
house,” said the youth. “It is precisely 
what I used to dream—out there, out home, 
in the West, before I came to the city to live. 
It is annoying to have one’s ideas copied— 
as I have occasion to know; but, with your 
leave, I shall follow your plan almost pre- 
cisely when, presently, I shall build my own 
mansion-house. That, of course, cannot be 
until the market for my goods has recovered 
from its present somewhat panicky condi- 
tion.” 

Newman broke out into a sudden little 
laugh, a gasp as of relief from some terror. 
“‘T’'ll have to come in with you, my son,” 
said he, ‘‘on most of what you say. And I 
would like to know, if you have no objection to telling 
me, who you are and what is your line?” 

“Sir,” said the young man, “I am a poet. At the 
present moment I am still a somewhat drunken and very 
penitent poet.” 

“Go on,” said Newman. 

“Yesterday I was fired—that is to say, I was given the 
alternative of being funny all of the time or going on fire 
and police. I refused to be funny all the time, and refused 
to do fire and police. 

“‘ At that time, you will understand, I was pursued by a 
certain thing, the conquest of which I have but this 
moment completed. I have it in my head here. It has to 
do with my poem, published earlier, and called The Open 
Road. In that poem, as I nowreflect, I have my road run- 
ning all one way. Now it occurred to me But, your 
morning being so fine, it occurs to me also that little else 
matters. I even forget whether or not I am hungry. 
Perhaps I am. Reason convinces me that I have eaten 
very little for three days. Iam glad to meet you—that is 
to say, thou—or thee, to be morecorrect. I would be glad 
to meet a loaf of bread. 

But I should not ex- 
ult to meet a jug of 
wine——”’ 

Newman moved 
down to the lowest 
step, quite to the level 
of the speaker. 

“You interest me,” 
he said. ‘I will not say 
you amuse me.”’ 

“Thank you,” said 
the young man. 

“Words! Words! How 
much depends upon 
their proper use! In 
your own case, Mr. 
Newman, until this 
morning, your words 
were mostly employed 
to conceal your 
thoughts. In mine 


. they have been neces- 


sary partially to express 
a part of my thoughts. 
Think of the agony 
these two facts have 
caused you and me.” 
A beaded damp stood 
on his forehead. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


“You area phi- 
losopher, then,” 
HERMAN PFEIFER fid Newman at 

“Naturally! I was on the editorial page. Let us not go 
into comparisons, however; because, in the last analysis— 
as my editor always says when he writes an editorial—all 
men really are so much alike that there is not difference 
enough between them to make comparison interesting. 


Do you not find that you and I, sitting here in the dawn, 


Mr. Newman, are very much alike?” 

“Yes,” said Newman, “now that you mention it.” 

“Yet for those in your occupation it is not necessary to 
think; and even poets need not think more than occa- 
sionally. It is only editors who need to think they think. 
But editors are not human beings—in the last analysis, 
The difference between the editor and the human being 
consists in this, that he can drink Scotch and stand it. 
Yet, after all, I have that missing line safe in my head.” 

“My friend,” said Newman, “‘I shall not even ask you 
to repeat it to me.” 

“Thank you. It shows that you are large. Sometime 
you shall hear it. But if I should repeat it to you now I 
should be violating one of the office rules, which forbids 
‘copy’ to be read by outsiders.” 

“But you have just declared yourself done with the 
office.” 

“Ah, no! I wish it were otherwise, but they will take 
me back; they always do. I rebel at that. I don’t want 
to go back. I—don’t—want—to—go—back. Look!” 

He pointed a wavering hand down the long, white road 
that rolled out before them across the round, green hills. 

“Behold my life line,” he said yearningly. ‘‘Is it yours? 
I presume no—yours runs yonder, in an easy curve, back 
to the front door of success.” 

“Have you had your breakfast yet?” asked Newman. 

“As a business man, you know that I have not. When 
one cannot pay he does not eat.”” Mechanically his hand 
went into his pocket and fished out a double eagle, which 
he balanced on a fingertip. 

“This coin which we both see,”’ he remarked, “ of course, 
is not there. I have carried it for five years, and have 
starved all around it and adjacent to it. That is my test. 
Had I eaten I should have been weak. As matters are, 
I know I have not been weak. Also I know that when, 
eventually, I shall be buried, they will find this coin in 
my possession, and so lay me away with state enough for 
me to retain that self-respect with which I have always 
steadily refused to part.” 

“Don’t,” said Newman; “you make me creep.” 

“Don’t creep,”’ said the Poet. ‘Please don’t creep! 
It would annoy me. But, to resume, I will say to you 
again only this much—that my newly-perfected line has 
something in it about the Open Road. I have made my 
fight and won it. You know what it is to feel that you 
have won?” 

Newman nodded. 

“You came in from the country to the city with an 
idea—a thing to do?”’ 


“I Have Just Won You, 
Do You Understand? That 
Will Do. You May Go” 











Newman nodded again. 

The Poet reached out a hand to him. 
he said; “because, so did I.” 

But Newman had already grasped the trembling hand 


“Tf I may?” 


in his. 

“ by understand!” said the older man, after atime. “In 
some ways this is a very extraordinary meeting, and the 
most extraordinary thing is that I seem to understand so 
many things.” ‘ : 

The young man nodded at this, as though it were quite 
a matter of course. 

“J don’t doubt you are a very happy man, sir?” said 
he, hesitating. 

“You owe me better frankness than that, on my own 
doorstep this morning,” said Newman sadly. 

The Poet looked at him seriously. ‘It is this habit of 
lying,” he said. ‘But, since you have been very gentle 
with me, I shall not ask why the truth is what I know 
it is.’ Newman did not answer. 

“Sir,” said the Poet, turning and looking back at the 
mansion, “this place of ours a moment ago seemed well 
designed, did it not? Now, we can both suggest improve- 
ments. You are not happy in owning your somewhat 
lesser share in this property on this very pleasant 
and delectable morning of yours, are you, Mr. 
Newman?” 

The older man burst out with sudden short 
laughter. ‘I'll pay you a salary to do this every 
day,” said he. “Come now!” 

“Sir, you pain me,” replied the Poet. “A sal- 
ary I can get any day, by going to my editor with 
my hat in my hand. It is the pride and glory of 
our acquaintance, Mr. Newman, brief as it has 
been, that neither of us has felt constrained to 
remove his hat from his head. Sir, I will be your 
friend, your partner, but not your employee! 
Take back your proffered salary. Why should 
you spoil our singularly happy acquaintance?” 

Newman hesitated; but the young man went 
on evenly: 

“T am sure you do not wish me to be unhappy. 
Far better is an arrangement whereby each partner 
contributes as the other lacks. As my partner, 
you could do much for me. For instance, you 
could furnish me a breakfast, and a place to sleep 
afterward; for all wise men sleep after breakfast, 
and not before. In turn, I could, perhaps, recite 
to you at the breakfast-table this Thing, this 
missing Line, which I have found on the steps here 
on this excellent morning of yours—of ours, I 
mean; since we now are partners.” 

“That, at least, is easy,” said Newman, rising 
half uncertainly, the key still dangling in his hand. 
The other raised a restraining hand. 

“No,” said he. ‘‘ You offer me food as though 
it were half the profits of our firm. I have not 
yet earned it. Neither must you think me a 
Socialist. I.am no such weakling. I recognize 
the ancient truth, that in each house there must be 
one master, and no more. The only question is, 
which of us ought to be master here in our house.” 

“True,” said Newman soberly. ‘‘ But how can 
we arrive upon any basis which will give you the 
breakfast—more especially the good hot coffee 
which I feel you really need, my boy.” 

“Do not accost as Boy, I beg you, one so much 
older in sin and wisdom than yourself, Mr. New- 
man. As to the sin, I do not specify; but as to 
the wisdom, I will prove it. I will show you how 
all barriers between us can utterly be removed. 
We will go to yonder house, and you and I will then 
play a game of seven-up to see who owns it.” 

Newman pursed a lip. “The idea at least has 
the virtue of novelty,’ said he. 

“Precisely. Thus, nothing would be left unadjudicated. 
At the end of the game we can be partners. Should fortune 
favor me—as is not her wont—I would make you welcome 
in my house. In no circumstances, therefore, could you 
really lose. Upon the other hand, unless we arrive upon 
some such method, I fear I must return to my editor, a 
man whom I very much detest, as in no way my social or 
intellectual equal.” 

Newman pondered for a moment, and answered with 
equal gravity: ‘‘ You have that constructive imagination 
which I should prize above all things in a partner. You 
are never one of those who cannot see the statue hidden 
in the stone.” 

“Believe me, sir,” said the Poet, “I see them every- 
where—things of beauty—such things of beauty, always! 
I hope I may be able to show you things of beauty and 
content in yonder house—things which you have not seen.” 

“Of content—of peace?” demanded Newman fiercely. 

id Assuredly.”’ 

“Then come!” said the great man; and he took the 
young man by the arm, so lightly that he seemed to offer 
no assistance to steps which, at first, were confused. 

Arm in arm, they went up the curving path across the 
green, crossed through the shadows of the rhododendrons, 
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and so, presently, entered the gallery, on whose farther 
side stood the door which Newman had locked a half-hour 
ago, and which he had purposed never again to enter. 

Newman unlocked the door. The two stepped within. 
The young man half gasped, sighed deeply in wonder and 
delight, as he looked about at the furnishing, simple, 
dignified and strong. 

“Some other poet has preceded me.”’ he said. “It is all 
as I would have wished. It is my mind has done this. 
This is the very place, as I planned it long ago! I am sure 
I shall like it very much indeed, Mr. Newman.” 

“Yes?” said Newman. “As for me, I hate it. 
will be welcome, if you win.” 

“As between gentlemen, of course,’”’ said the Poet. 
“Where, then, shall we play?” 

“But first—the coffee?” 

“IT decline extraneous aid,’ replied the young man 
gently. “Your partner should be a game man. He is.”’ 

“But you have had no breakfast * 

“Still we are even.” He pointed at the table, spread 
for one, the food untouched. 

“Come, what lacks here?’ he demanded. ‘“ My friend, 
what was wrong? Of course I credit you with intelligence 


You 








“You Have Come Back to Me!” One of the Men Heard the Other Say 


enough to see that I have all along known something was 
wrong with you this morning, Mr. Newman; else, we 
should not have had our wholly human conversation.” 

Newman shook his head. 

“‘ Are you, then, also a poet?’’ demanded the young man 
savagely. ‘“‘Do you dare invade my provinces? Come, 
now, I claim this city and its suburbs. Tell me, are you 
a poet?” 

“No,” said Newman. “Only a plain, ordinary fool.”’ 

“Not ordinary—we are two splendid fools, of this 
splendid morning. We are about to play a splendid game. 
Come, I will show you how excellent a thing is life.” 

“T wish you might,’ said Newman. ‘Oh, how I wish 
you might!” 

“The cards?” queried the young man. 

Newman touched a bell. A butler came, his mouth 
dropping with sudden horror at what he saw. 

“A pack of cards at once, Conley,” said his master. 

“You may go, Conley,” supplemented the young man 
gravely, after the butler’s reappearance. Newman smiled 
again. 

“You do interest me, my son,” he said. 

The young man paused for a time, the pack of cards 
divided between his trembling hands. The light from a 





side window showed his hair rather tumbled, his eyes deep, 
his brow rather full, his mouth perhaps gay, or possibly 


grave. 
“But it is not fair,” he began, “that I should stake 
nothing.” He hesitated. 


“Do not disappoint me,” broke cut Newman. “ Your 
stake is already overpaid.” The other shook his head. 

“IT do not play with paper. Look, I place here on the 
table the copyright of my immortal work.” 

Newman took in his hand the well-worn little volume. 
“The Rose of Sharon,” he began; and then he paused. 

“It would go very hard with me to lose this book,” said 
the young man. “It is almost all I have. Named after 
a woman? Of course. I do not need declare to you 
that even your own best possession is—or was—-a 
woman. So? They make us, and they break us—is it not 
so? Many, many, many, ina man’slife. Sometimes one. 
Yes, once in a while, one. Ah, I see who was the poet 
here! Yes, nowI see. Now I see my own mind.” 

“You are uncanny,” said Newman; ‘but you must 
take no liberties.” 

“That is farthest from my thougnat,” answered the 
young man quickly. ‘Only, as your partner, I am so far 
your senior in suffering that we may talk freely 
of such matters.” 

“Were you married?” 

The Poet shook his head. “It would not have 
been right. But I could never shake her out of 
my mind until this very morning. That was the 
Thing which I conquered, out there on the step.” 

“‘T have not yet conquered mine,’’ said Newman. 

*“We lose time in these trivial matters,” said 
the young man. “Cut.” He passed the pack. 

Newman served the deal with easy hand, gath- 
ering his own cards up with a frown of interest, 
but the young man put a hesitant finger to his 
chin. “Shall we bunch them this time?” he asked. 

They tossed in their cards together, and the 
next time the young man dealt, each receiving a 
hand which seemed to please its holder. The 
game went on swiftly. 

“‘Ah;” said the young man, at length, sighing 
softly at the conclusion; “it seems that I have 
high, low and the game. You are very welcome 
to that silly-faced Jack. Mr. Newman, I see the 
mortgage ~ettling on your home.” 

““Not yet,” said Newman. “Go on, for the 
next one.” 

But still Newman lost, until, finally, he straight- 
ened up, smiling. 

“No doubt, at times, you thought you gambled 
well, Mr. Newman,” said the young man. “Ah, 
you do not know how we of the other haif live. 
You play only for money. We gamble all the 
time for the right of life and love—for everything! 
This was a simple game, for, see, I have now my 
house; and [I still own my immortal work.” 

Newman smiled grimly. “I told you you would 
be welcome. It was nothing to me. If your little 
book had nothing between its covers, it held as 
much as these walls do for me. Empty!” 

“One who has such a house,” said the Poet, 
looking about him, “needs something of fortune 
to keep it from being indeed empty. If you please, 
I will play you another game, to see whether you 
or I shall own the furnishings, the equipment, 
servants, and other appurtenances of this very 
well-appointed household.” 

‘Of course,” said Newman, without the change 
of a muscle. ‘ What is the house to you without 
the furnishings, and what would the furnishings 
be to me since I no longer own the house?” 

The Poet nodded. “Wisdom is a very simple 
thing,” said he, ‘if only one will pause to think! 
Your conclusions are absolutely accurate. Therefore, I 
place again upon the table the copyright of my immortal 
work—my little book, about the Rose of Sharon.” 

“Please don’t ” began the late owner of Fairview. 

“Was that her name — Rose?” asked the young man. 
“Yes? Strange! That was the name in my case, too! 
It is your deal.” 

They played, and Newman won. 

“My friend,” said he, “I have your book, and my 
furniture, and my servants. Would you oblige me by the 
offer of a room in your house, that I might retire and 
read for a time?” 

The moisture again broke out on the Poet’s face, as he 
pushed the volume across to the winner. “You, too, are 
becoming a poet,’’ said he. “ You begin to imagine—you 
begin to see! But you do not know what you have taken 
from me; even though you won it fairly.” 

‘* Let me see,” said Newman, opening the book—‘“‘ Let me 
see what I have won.” He read, and still read, rapidly. 
At length he placed the book, face down, upon the cloth. 

“‘There are two real poems,” said he. ‘One is The 
Rose, and the other is The Open Road. Sir, you have 
played with a fool, I with a philosopher.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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There was That Historic and Horrendous Occasion When Harriman’s Barn Burned Down. That was a Calamity to Stagger Humanity 


leading collector, conglomerator and 

conquistador of railroads, who hastidily 
tucked away in his jeans more stocks and 
bonds of the great highways of steel, as the 
railroad writers say, than any other person on earth, not 
to mention such non-essentials pertaining thereto as 
more miles of track and more things to run on those 
tracks in similar profusion, is a small man who weighs 
about one hundred and thirty pounds and wears a barely- 
perceptible goatee—kidee might be better—on his lower 
lip, consisting of six hairs—count ’em—six. 

One of these days when Edward Henry Harriman is 
shaving himself, or is being shaved, the razor will slip and 
those six hairs will be massacred, slain, annihilated. As 
soon as the news gets to Wall Street the market will 
break three points. Those daring operators we read so 
much about, who risk millions without batting an eye, 
who take desperate chances, who stand unconcernedly 
and watch their fortunes swept away, whose brilliancy 
and dash amaze the poor serfs who have to work, who 
nonchalantly put through deals involving more money 
than there is in the Treasury ; those bold bulls and bears 
who fleece the lambs; those spectacular, but always 
courageous, pirates who cruise in the financial waters 
with the Jolly Roger at the masthead, will shiver, shake 
and quake at the dire tidings and will wildly throw on 
the market all the stocks they have, meanwhile running 
around in circles, pop-eyed and cotton-tongued, emitting 
low moans of terrible fear. , 

There was that historic and horrendous occasion when 
Harriman’s barn burned down. That was a calamity to 
stagger humanity. and it did stag- 
ger that portion of humanity that 
speculates in stocks, staggered them 
to a blind stagger, and they whooped 
madly into the Exchange and tumbled 
their stocks on the market regardless, 
determined not to be caught in the 
aftermath of the cataclysm. Once 
Harriman had his appendix cut out, 
they said, and that epochal extirpa- 
tion caused a slump of a few hundred 
millions in values; for, as these daring 
operators argued, of what permanent 
strength to the market can a Captain 
of Finance be who captains his way 
along minus a vermiform appurte- 
nance? And they must have thought 
Mr. Harriman was as well 
supplied with appendices as 
he is with railroads, for on 
three other subsequent and 
separate occasions the story 
that he had his appendix dis- 
associated with his masterful 
personality threw the intrepid 
professionals inte similar 
panics. Other horrifying 
stories about this potent person jammed the doughty 
brokers around the selling-posts so thickly you would 
have to use a snow plow to get through them. They 
heard Harriman’s backbone was congealing or consolidat- 
ing or something, and away they went. They heard his 
bones were ossifying, and it was enough, for they didn’t 
stop to think a bone that wasn’t ossified would be a poor 
sort of a bone. It is likely thirteen old and respected 
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If Hill and Stillman Had Stopped on a Corner 
and Had a Fist Fight 
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brokerage firms would have failed if somebody had been 
smart enough to say his bones were petrifying. And only 
a sho-t time ago the papers had these headlines: 


HARRIMAN RUMOR CAUSES BAD SLUMP 


Declines of 3 to 4 Points in Leading 
Shares During the 
Afternoon 


It was discovered that on this fateful occasion Mr. 
Harriman was bilious. He did not go to his country 
home on Friday night as usual; and honk-honk! away 
they went like a bunch of fudge-fed schoolgirls who see a 
mouse. If Mr. Harriman should get the mumps there 
would be a wreck of matter and a crash of worlds. 

Money is congenitally timid, but the money that men 
get by buying, with borrowed funds, stocks that do not 
belong to the people who sell them, appears to be so 
faint-hearted that it has ordinary legal-tender looking like 
T. Roosevelt defying Congress. There is no easier thing 
to do in the whole line of financial accomplishment than 
to start a flurry in Wall Street and break the market 
several points, unless it is to start two flurries and break 
it many points. Those bold operators down there, who 
talk in the Waldorf, so loudly you can hear them at Forty- 
second Street, about control and manipulation and all 
that brave patter, will run into the high grass like a lot of 
rabbits if a sandwich man comes along 
the street and says James J. Hill hasa 
boil on the back of his neck. Out- 
siders, trained by the yawps of pub- 
licists of all kinds, who are not in the 
market or have been wiped out, think 
of them as pirates, which is what they 
are, a fine agglomeration of timorous, 
vibratory pirates who tremble every 
time a big man sneezes, and who scut- 
tle to cover instead of scuttling ships. 

If you take a good, well-bred, bash- 
ful rabbit and make a loud-noise in its 
vicinity it will make three long jumps 
into oblivion, and so it will for fifty 
days if you make the same noise to 
scare the samerabbit; but along about 
the fifty-first or fifty-second time the 
fact will have percolated into the 
rabbit-mind that that noise it has 
heard before so often does the rabbit 
no harm, and it will continue nibbling 
cabbage leaves, merely winking a 
beady eye at you. Familiarity, even 
in a rabbit-mind, breeds contempt, 
wherein the rabbit has an acute ad- 
vantage over the daring operators. 

They will fall for the same rumor, shake at the same 
scare, five hundred times in quick succession, get just as 
panicky, whirl around just as rapidly, utter just as many 
screams of apprehensive agony over a rumor or a story 
that has been used every week since there was'a Wall 
Street, as they will over a brand-new one that some jug- 
gler of securities has invented for his own particular pur- 
poses. Most of the rumors and stories that flurry the 
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market all up, cause the bold boys who buy 
stocks to chuck in their holdings for what 
they can get, are so old they have moss on 
them. They have been used so many times 
that one would think the appearance of one or 
all of them would start the buyers and sellers out in a body 
to waggle their fingers at the source instead of throwing 
them in a scrambled mess into the market to rid them- 
selves of whatever they have the rumor is shooting for. 

You see, nobody understands the stock market. 
Plenty of men say they do, but, really, nobody can define 
it. It is an intangible institution, where you buy some- 
thing you never see from a person who hasn’t got it to 
sell, or sell something you don’t own to a person who 
won’t own it when he buys it. In a market of two million 
shares not more than five hundred thousand shares would 
change hands—that is, really be transferred from one 
person to another. It is like speculating in rainbows. 
Naturally, when many men are dealing with a commodity 
as diaphanous as this, it takes only a diaphanous situation 
to throw them into a frenzy. But if they are as astute as 
we are taught to believe, it seems odd that they should 
become frantic, day after day, because of the same old 
reasons. They do, and the older the story is, the harder 
they bite. Every so often, for example, they rush in and 
buy on the barnacled story that some dog is going to pay 
a dividend, and along they come whooping, time and again, 
clamoring, shouting, gasping to get some on the story that 
some steamship cat is to have a subsidy. 


Why Stocks Fall With Hair 


OR is it the non-professional trader alone who comes 

yipping in to cover when the familiar old bogey-men 
are paraded. The bold, professional brokers fall just as 
many times and just as hard for yarns they have heard 
since they began business. ‘‘Ha!” said a market sage a 
time ago. ‘‘Here we are. The most notable fact about 
the market is the futility of the explanations offered. For 
several days past people have been trying to fit theories 
to the market, and this is a state of mind which expedites 
the circulation of rumors—rumors of a big man in 
trouble, rumors of war, rumors of Mr. Harriman being 
sued and being ill. Yet the very obvious explanation is 
that an unexpected supply of stocks is being placed on the 
market. The source of selling has not been determined, 
but because it has converged on Harriman stocks the 
Stock Exchange believes it has come from a Harriman or 
near-Harriman source.” 

Now there is an explanation that explains, whether 
explanations are futile or not. Things are hop-scotching 
about because it is hard to fit theories to the market, and, 
by the same token, the situation would have been similar 
if people were trying to fit the market to theories. 
But observe the rumors that this authority says are 
having an effect: A big man in trouble, war, a Colorado 
and Southern deal, Harriman sued and, mayhap, bilious 
again. There are the old familiar friends, the pals of 
former days, and age cannot wither nor custom stale. 
They are good whenever they are trotted out. Big man 
in trouble—wow! Sell ’em! Sell ’em! SELL ’EM!—and 
don’t stop to ask who the big man is or what trouble he 
is in. Perhaps J. P. Morgan is getting balder, or John 
D. Rockefeller is sprouting hair. Sell ’em! 

Not very long ago James J. Hill and James Stillman, 
then president of the National City Bank, the big Rocke- 
feller institution, walked up Nassau Street, in New York, 










together. There was 
a situation for you! 
Tremendous possibili- 
ties. Creak, c-r-e-a-k 
went the rumor- 
machine, and the re- 
port came out that a 
deal was on between 
Mr. Hill and the 
Standard Oil party 
which would end the 
war on the Pacific 
Coast by providing a 
working agreement 
between the Hill and 
Rockefeller parties, so 
that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul 
extension would not 
wage a competitive 
war with the Hill 
roads. They walked 
up Nassau Street to- 
gether. That was 
enough. The only way 
Wall Street would 
have figured out that that didn’t mean a deal would 
have been if Hill and Stillman had stopped on a corner 
and had a fist fight. 

The cutting-a-melon story is always good. Tales of 
extra dividends are lapped up eagerly. Increased earn- 
ings, as rumors, help a lot. Time after time the stories 
about melon-cutting have been circulated, and Wall Street 
never stops to think that, if the gentlemen who have 
melon-patches are going to do any cutting, that cutting 
will be done with an exact reference to the proper dis- 
tribution of the slices to those in the picnic, and will be 
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} , T HEN old Isaac Wicks died there was 
naturally a lot of speculation as to 
what would happen to the busi- 
ness. It was an awful big business, the 
Paragon Company, Printers and Binders, 
and a mighty prosperous one, too, employ- 
ing pearly four hundred men and girls, year 
in and year out. Old Wicks, who was the 
hardest-fisted man on the Lakes, and 
couldn’t bear to see a nickel get past him, 
had stayed in harness to the end and, with 
all his money, had slaved harder than any 
ofus. But what with leaving a four-million- 
dollar estate and no end of downtown prop- 
erty that only had to be left there to double 
in value every three years, it didn’t seem 
likely that his son, Horace Greeley Wicks, 
would continue in his footsteps to the extent 
of living and dying in the Paragon pilot- 
house. That was why the office staff had 
all perked up and were looking sideways at 
one another while they waited for the light- 
ning of partnership to hit the lucky one. 

None of us had ever seen Horace G., who 
had been on bad terms with the old man 
for ever so long, though news of him, 
of one kind and another, had trickled in 
from the outlying parts that he seemed to 
prefer to Chicago, and as to how he was half 
a lunatic, with long hair and bomb-throwing ideas for 
the betterment of mankind, and his pockets full of 
dynamite and anarchist tracts. So you can imagine 
how we rubbered as he headed our way, inspecting his 
hew property in company with crisp, gray-haired, dig- 
nified Mr. Snyder, the general manager, and that lean, 
tall, sneering swine, Mr. Pinney, and short, jolly, red-faced 
Johnny Bull Boltover, who the boys would have voted in, 
unanimous, had the choice been left to them. Horace G. 
was a big man of about forty, and powerful fat, with 
obstreperous red hair down below his collar, and a cowboy 
hat and velveteen clothes, and he was smiling most genial 
from ear to ear, and saying: ‘‘How do do—how do do!” 
right and left in a way to make the office force squirm, it 
was that democratic and friendly. At first you thought 
he had a silly face, but it was all the hair and the hat, 
and when he stopped and spoke to you it wasn’t like a 
crank at all, but most jolly and kind and sensible. 

“T see I’m going to like you,” he says to me, shooting 
out a fat thumb and waving it in front of me while every- 
body grinned. “Ideality, imagination and loyalty—and 
acres of virgin soil! Ha! And, best of all—good humor! 
Come and see me—drop in any time—let’s get together!” 


And Make a Loud 
Noise in Its Vicinity 
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over and nothing left but the rinds 
before the general public will have 
any knowledge of it. It is like the 
old story of the man who went into 
the restaurant and ordered an extra 
porterhouse steak, two inches thick, 
to be covered with fresh mushrooms 
and served, properly garnished, with 
marrow-bones and corn fritters and 
the like. ‘“’Deed, boss,” said the 
waiter, “‘we ain’t got no steak like 
that. Ef we had th’ boss would eat it hisself.” 

An impending war between any two European 
Powers sends them scurrying to sell. They have 
been throwing stocks overboard in Wall Street 
for forty years on impending wars that never got 
beyond the impending stage. About the only clash 
that couldn’t be worked in the past generation 
was the fuss between Holland and Venezuela. 
They tried on that, but, for some reason, the dash- 
ing operators remained dashing and did not dash 
to the floor or to their brokers to sell what they 
had. At that, upsetting a market because of a 
war between Holland and Venezuela would be the 
limit, wouldn’t it? It would be like fearing an 
attack from the Swiss navy. 

Once in a while they get a real one, as they did when 
Governor Roswell P. Flower died, and then the flurries 
become panics and the jaunty paper millionaires are all 
broke. That is natural, too, for, when a market can be 
influenced for several points by any ancient, musty tale, it 
normally must drop through the floor when a real sensation 
comes. The operators who get frightened at the rustle of 
a leaf may be expected to jump out of their skins if a tree 
falls down. 

During the Presidential campaign last year a reporter 
on one of the New York newspapers bought, on a margin, 
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He was That Set and Outspoken Against 
Peek-a-Boo Waists and Rats 


He went on, showering the same invitation everywhere, 
while Mr. Snyder’s face was a sight, and Pinney he almost 
groaned out loud, and Mr. Boltover didn’t dare to catch 
anybody’s eye he was that ready to explode. The boys 
were left a good deal mixed in their opinions, though the 
girls were solid for the new boss, and a hum of “‘ Ain’t he a 
darling! Ain’t he just too nice to live!”” drowned the 
noise of the presses for ten minutes after he was gone. 

The next day we learned he had come to stay and was 
going to take the old man’s place, and that there wasn’t 
going to be any partnership or anything but just him. 
Though what his Pa would have said at all wages below 
twenty-five dollars a week being raised thirty per cent, 
and all above that fifteen per cent, I leave to them that 
remember the way the old fellow used to cuss. My, if 
Horace G. was a lunatic he was our kind of lunatic, all 
right, and some of those who had been most cantankerous 
the day before now couldn’t say enough in praise of him. 

Not but what we did not have to pay for that raise! 
He hadn’t been a week with us before he was nicknamed 
‘‘Welfare Wicks’ or ‘‘Old Welfare” from the word he 
was always saying, and, worse still, always doing. Our 
“bodily welfare’—our ‘‘mental welfare’—‘‘the girls’ 
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two hundred shares of Union Pacific. He had the stock at 
a good price and had a little profit. One day he ealled up 
his broker and told him to sell the two hundred Union 
Pacific. ‘‘Why?” said the broker. ‘‘Oh,” said the 
reporter, “nothing much. I think there’s going to be 
something doing in one of the papers about the Republican 
ticket next Monday morning.” 

The broker jumped up and down rapidly, sold the 
Union Pacific, sold everything else he had, and word soon 
got around that some paper had a scandal about Taft, 
that there was a scandal about Sherman that would dis- 
rupt the Republican ticket and rip things wide open, and 
that there were scandals about both of them. The market 
broke three points before the truth was known, which was 
that one of the newspapers had a story for publication on 
Monday morning about Sherman trying to buy some land 
in the Southwest while he was a member of Congress. 
The story was printed and fell flat, for Sherman easily 
showed he was well within his rights, and that he didn’t 
buy any land, anyhow. A break of three points in the 
general list of stocks means a depreciation of a good many 
millions of dollars, and it all started because a reporter 
wanted to take his profit on two hundred shares of Union 
Pacific, although, for that matter, 
probably the reporter was scared 
about his glimmering of the story, 
as everybody else is scared in sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

The Wall Street axiom is that 
the stock goes with the tip, and it 
applies to corn and wheat and cot- 
ton and pork and all the 
other speculative com- 
modities. And so they do. 
Nor need the tip be of any 
stability. A conversation 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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moral welfare’’—‘‘our hygienic welfare” — 
“the welfare’ of our teeth and toes and 
backsand stummicks. We were welfared at 
work, welfared at home, and were assembled 
two nights a week in the loft, where more 
welfare was lammed into us an hour ata 
stretch. Of course.we weren’t forced to go; 
but he being the boss, and human nature 
being what it is, and what with the refresh- 
ments that were served out lavish, and the 
wives liking the attention and the chance it 
gave them of wearing their best bonnets and 
breaking into society—those “‘little talks” 
of his were about as easy to avoid as a 
police-court subpcena. 

He hadn’t any dignity at all, and would 
joke along like it was a confab around the 
stove, and if anybody chose to join in he was 
welcome—and he used such common, ordi- 
nary language that anybody could under- 
stand him. No style to it, no dictionary 
words, but like a big, fat father talking to 
a pack of kids. It jarred on mea lot, though 
there were some who said the refreshments 
were worth it. One of them was called Lead 
asa Steady Diet, or a Little Talk on Dying 
Young—this aimed at the compositors who 
wouldn’t clean up before lunch. Another 
was, The Penalty of Pie, and another, What 
Shall I Read, or Aids to Becoming a Perfect Idiot. He 
lined us up there and just made a joke of everything we 
liked or did or wore or thought, till it was a wonder we 
stood it like we did. But his laugh was so genial and 
he had such a taking way with him, and there was 
something so sunshiny good in his fat, red face that we 
managed to tolerate him and live through it. 

But, my, that wasn’t the end of it. He was the most 
interfering, prying, red-headed nuisance that was ever 
let loose on a long-suffering community. Now if there’s 
one thing that ought to be sacred it’s a fellow’s dinner- 
pail, but he’d dive right into them, and if it was a fried 
chop or a soggy deck of soda biscuits, or anything else he 
thought wasn’t suitable for our insides, he would rip out 
then and there, and throw a fit. The girls fared just as 
bad—or even worse—-he was that set and outspoken 
against peek-a-boo waists and rats and ostrich feathers 
and dirty finger-nails, and the way they lived principally 
on cake and sweet stuff. I have seen as many as three 
blubbering at once, and him standing like a slave-driver 
in their midst, waving a doughnut. Nor were our homes 
safe, night or day. You might be settled down comfort- 
able with your evening paper, with the wife washing up 
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and the kids at their lessons, when in would pop Old 
Welfare, bursting with geniality and interference. 

He was as likely as not to ask you what you had paid 
for that green-and-gold parlor suite, and when you 
answered perhaps fifty dollars he’d say, just as calm as 
that, ‘‘I’il take it off your hands for a hundred!”’ And then 
he’d pull out a catalogue of Mission furniture and say: 
“Go and buy something restful; go and buy something 
that doesn’t hit you in the eye!’”’ And it was quite on the 
cards he’d take the parlor lamp then and there, and a 
chromo or two, and maybe the carpet and the mantel- 
piece fixings. Then he’d go into the kitchen where the 
wife was all in a fluster at the sight of him, and buy your 
china in the same autocratic, no-back-talk-about-it way; 
and it was seldom he left without carrying the frying-pan 
with him (Lord, how he hated frying-pans!), and all your 
agateware utensils besides. 

You'll ask why we stood it. Well, that’s hard to ex- 
plain if you hadn’t known Old Welfare for yourself. 
For one thing, he always made himself solid with the kids, 
and they’re a power in a family. He was always loaded 
up with candy and circus tickets, and if any were sick you 
couldn’t but melt, he was that sympathetic; and I 
guess all his big automobile ever did was to take them 
rides. His coming was never a nuisance to the kids, how- 
ever much it might rub up Popper and Mommer, and to 
them it was all a joke to see him walking 
away with your furnished flat, and maybe 
giving them a quarter each to help him carry 
the stuff down the stairs. My, but they 
loved Old Welfare, and they’d tag along 
behind him like he was a band-wagon, and 
everything he did was right—to the kids. 

But the grown-ups often sighed for the 
old days; and, in spite of the raise and all 
that, there were those who downright wished 
old Isaac back again, with your home your 
own and your dinner-pail your own and your 
Tuesday and Friday nights your own, and 
no one to stop you from spitting or chewing 
or wearing suspenders, or doing without 
filters, or using toothpicks, or eating lead if 
you had a mind to, or reading detective 
novels, or neglecting your nails or your teeth 
or your stummick. But, my, if it was hard 
to stand at the beginning, that was nothing 
to what happened after Old Welfare organ- 
ized the Get Busy Society and unloosed forty- 
four pests to help him jack us up. He 
whipped us with whips, as the Good Book 
says, but the Get Busy Society got after us 
with scorpions—and, being the youngest and 
looniest of the bunch, it. was almost more 
than the traffic could bear. 

But Old Welfare didn’t always have things 
his own way. There was a young lady 
named Christine Farmiloe in the office end 
of the business, a proud, handsome young 
piece if ever there was one, and the admitted 
belle of the works. She had come of a tiptop 
family, and was a real lady down to her 
toes, for all her being forced out to earn 
her living as a stenographer. She always kept very much 
to herself and was very modest and genteel, and it was 
common gossip that Mr. Pinney was stuck on her, 
though anybody could see he hadn’t a chance. She had 
the starriest blue eyes you ever saw, and Mr. Pinney 
wasn’t the only one who was fond of gazing into them. 
People always talked to her in a loving kind of way, she 
was that sweet and nice to look at, and would go on 
talking even after they had said everything there was to 
say—just to get another smile from her pretty mouth. 
Oh, she was a beauty, and might have been on our cal- 
endars in four colors if she hadn’t objected strenuous. 

I happened two be in the office when she and Old Welfare 
had their first tilt. He had just finished dictating her a 
letter to the American Lithographic Company, and was 
smiling at her most friendly, with that dance in his eye 
and funny, fighting look at the mouth that he always had 
when most interfering with your rights and liberties. 

“I’ve been engaged to bring an action against you,” 
he says. ‘‘A civil action, of course, and I’m going to 
serve the papers on you right now.” 

‘An action?’”’ says she, quite startled. 

“Yes,” he says. ‘I’ve been engaged to represent your 
liver and your lungs that’s being crushed to death’’—and 
he gives her a hearty poke in the ribs—‘‘and those poor 
little feet are asking for an injunction against your 
French heels.’ 

She flushed scarlet and was all of a tremble as he went 
on cheerfully: ‘‘Considered esthetically or medically, 
you're hardly better than a distorted monstrosity, Miss 
Farmiloe!’’ Here he gives one of his big laughs, and we 
waited for him to offer to buy her out at an advance. 

But for once he struck a Tartar. 

“T’ye been here for three years,’’ says she, most 
pitiful-like, and sizzling mad, too, and yet all the lady, 
‘and no one has ever insulted me before. I have an old 
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mother to support, and it’s terrible to have to leave a good 
position and look for another. You ought to be ashamed 
to force a decent, hard-working girl to quit your service, 
Mr. Wicks, for that’s the only way I can resent your 
insults!” 

And with that she gets up, quivering all over, and 
reaches out for her poor, shabby gloves. 

My, if Old Welfare wasn’t struck of a heap! 

“No, no,” he cries. ‘‘I wouldn’t insult you for the 
world. You’ve taken me up all wrong. It’s only that I 
hate to see a pretty young woman trussed up in boiler- 
plate and gasping for breath. Oh, Miss Farmiloe, be 
indulgent with an old crank who only has your welfare at 
heart.” 

That set her blazing. 

“Oh, welfare,” she says most scornful. ‘‘ My welfare is 
none of your business as long as I do faithfully what I am 
paid to do; and I’m sure that Mr. Snyder and Mr. Pinney 
will bear me out that I’ve always been satisfactory. 
Permit me to pass, sir,’’ she demands as he blocks her 
way, his fat, silly face a picter of mortification. Then what 
do you suppose he does next? Plumps right down on his 
knees and roars for forgiveness! It was half joke, half in 
earnest, and we all nearly burst. Mad as she was, Miss 
Farmiloe simply had to smile, it was so comical, and then 
he roars louder than ever and pretends to tear his long, 


Saying: “How Do Do—How Do Do!” Right and Left in a Way to Make the 


Office Force Squirm, it was That Democratic and Friendly 


red hair. For a boss printer and binder it was a sight 
never seen before or since. 

“Do you apologize?’’ says she. 

“Yes, yes,”’ he cries. 

‘‘And you promise never to address me a single word 
again except on business?” 

“Yes, yes,’’ he cries. 

‘Then please go away,” she says like a haughty young 
queen, ‘‘and if you haven’t any sense of your own dignity, 
do us the favor to let us keep ours.” 

This was rubbing it in, but Old Welfare took it like a 
lamb. He got up and brushed his pants, no more con- 
cerned at the fool he’d been making of himself than if he 
had been one of them performers in vaudeville: 

“One can’t reform the world without getting a bump or 
two,” he says, rueful-like. ‘‘If a fellow is born a hundred 
years ahead of his time he can’t complain if he’s misunder- 
stood. Isn’t that so, Mr. Pinney?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” answers Mr. Pinney. 

“Happy child of your generation,” says Old Welfare, 
laying his hand lovingly on Mr. Pinney’s thin shoulder, 
like he was raising his salary. ‘‘A nice blend of preju- 
dice, self-interest and conventionality. You will be a 
respected citizen when the mob’s hanging me to a lamp- 
post!’ And with that he goes out, whistling a melancholy 
air, like he wished he hadn’t been so much ahead of the 
game as he thought he was. 

Next day, before Miss Farmiloe came, he planted a 
bunch of roses on her desk and a little plaster statoot of 
the Venus of Something. You might have called it the 
Venus of Nothing, it was that shy of clothes, and was 
intended, I suppose, to show a female form that had never 
worn corsets or shoes. She blushed as red as a beet, and 
threw it into the waste-paper basket along of the roses. 
If Old Welfare had meant either for a peace offering he 
was all off in the way he went about it. 
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But it’s common knowledge that lots of love-affairs have 
begun with a good scrap between the two high, contending 
parties. Old Welfare might never have given Miss 
Farmiloe another thought had she meekly knuckled down 
and dressed herself to suit him. The fight she put up, and 
the flashing, passionate way she talked back, and the 
stunning beauty of the girl as she faced him, panting and 
insulted—all landed him one in the solar plexus, and, for 
all his being a hundred years ahead of his time, I guess it 
came over him he’d choose a wife in ours. 

Naturally, we didn’t get on to it at first, it only dawning 
on us when she joined the Get Busy Society, and became 
pest number forty-five. The institootion had been getting 
pretty slack, some of the he-ones having gotten their eyes 
blacked, and the she-ones having lost hair and been well 
scratched up in raiding our kitchens and spying on the 
girls that didn’t belong. But it took a new lease of life 
when Miss Farmiloe came along, and, my, soon life wasn’t 
hardly worth living again! 

She went for us like a little tiger, and as Old Welfare 
was always close behind we couldn’t do nothing but grin 
and bear it. I lost a fancy lamp I’d managed to hide till 
then, knowing it was sure to go—and a plush-framed 
chromo of a Swiss lake I had won in a raffle. Billy Latt’s 
second was carted to the hospital, and his little appendi- 
citis cut out; the Beasleys were ordered to move from a 
tidy little flat just because the drains were 
blocked; the Thompsons were made to get 
married, which they did most unwilling; the 
Joneses got the kibosh on raising Belgian 
hares in their kitchen, and Betty Martin’s 
hair had to turn brown again or she needn’t 
never come back. 

Not that all this was the worst of it, 
though I haven’t told the half nor the quar- 
ter. It was the Jack-in-the-box feeling that 
you were never safe, so that you started ata 
sound like a murderer, and every step at the 
door brought the heart to your mouth. I 
had to rush the growler myself those days 
and buy a foot-warmer to carry it in, the 
Get Busy Society closing in that hard and 
picketing us night and day. 

Soon there was talk and gossip and winks, 
and then it came out they were engaged to 
be married. Yes, bless you, Miss Farmiloe 
and Old Welfare—and it took place a month 
later in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and all the 
Works was there in their best bib and tucker, 
with a committee in rosettes and new shoes, 
and a bell of roses, and the dandiest band in 
Chicago for us to dance to. Old Welfare, 
with all his faults, always did things hand- 
some, and he blew us off right royal, and all 
his long-haired friends were there, too, down 
to the last Anarchist; and we weren’t be- 
hindhand in whooping it up either, and when 
at supper Old Welfare stood on a table and 
made a speech, a walloping speech that made 
you laugh just when you thought you were 
going to cry, and cry when you were ready to 
laugh—oh, a corker!—what was our feelings 
when he announced that the fellows who weren’t married 
didn’t know what they were missing, nor yet the girls 
neither, and that he was going to give a hundred dollars 
to every couple that got married within the next thirty 
days! And then he give a rousing call for volunteers, 
and, my, if there wasn’t sixty or more who ran up 
cheering, and Old Welfare almost hugged them he was 
that delighted—we old stagers clapping our hands and 
shoving up the youngsters that held back, like we wanted 
to help, too. 

Some of them thought better of it the next day, but the 
most took the plunge and the hundred dollars and went 
to housekeeping. Old Welfare went to housekeeping, too 
—but not in a fine house like you might have expected, 
but in a little twelve-dollar-a-month flat no better than 
ours. 

It was kind of hard on Mrs. W., who wasn’t a hundred 
years ahead like him and might have expected a million- 
aire husband to treat her better. But, no, she did her own 
work like the rest of the wives, and ran out his under- 
clothes and hers on a line; and I’ve seen Old Welfare on 
his knees scrubbing the kitchen floor while she was rolling 
out dough, with a dimple in each of her pretty cheeks. 
I guess she thought a powerful lot of Old Welfare for all 
he was such a crank, for she was a cozy, loving little 
piece and tried to think his new ideas was right. 

By and by the baby came, along with about forty-eight 
others to the hundred-dollar couples, and Old Welfare was 
up in the air about it as he and the other happy fathers got 
together and talked how it felt. Then if he didn’t spring @ 
fresh surprise on us, which made the boys who had hung 
back tarnation sore—nothing less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars for every child born thirty days in front of 
or behind of Horace Greeley, Jr. I managed to squeeze 
my little Willie into the appropriation, though he was 
nine months old and teething, and I guess some of the 
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candidates for the two hundred and fifty almost knew 
their letters. But, with all that easy money waiting to be 
took, human nature wouldn’t be what it is if there wasn’t 
a lot of grabbing. There was more graft to that baby 
business than one could see in a political election, and I 
just know that some of the committee was fixed—least- 
ways a lot of the kids had to be made twins to fit, and the 
lobbying and electioneering that went on was downright 
disgraceful, Old Welfare being 
too busy at home to look after 
matters, and signing his name 
regardless on the checks the com- 
mittee sent in and O. K’d. 

His mother-in-lor had come 
and that didn’t leave him with 
anything else to.think about. 
She was a commanding old lady, 
with corkscrew curls, and didn’t 
take to the Simple Life for beans. 
At no time is there much room 
for a commanding old lady ina 
twelve-dollar flat, least of all 
where there is a newly-arrived 
baby hollering and a pale young 
mother having hysterics because 
hubby and Ma can’t pull it off 
together. As far as Old Welfare 
was concerned I guess it was a 
twelve-dollar hell, and he began 
to look that blue and down- 
hearted that we all felt mortal 
sorry forhim. The first sign of 
something wrong was when 
Christine and the old lady and 
Horace Greeley, Jr., all lit out 
for the Auditorium Hotel and 
put it up to Old Welfare either 
to follow or stay. He voted to 
stay, being a very obstinate man 
and having no more use for the commanding old lady; and 
from bad, matters drifted on to worse, till the lawyers took 
a hand and the party moved from the Auditorium to 
South Dakota. Here Christine got a divorce against 
him, with thousands in alimony and the custody of Horace 
Greeley, Jr. 

For a time it broke Old Welfare all up. He moved about 
like a ghost and hardly interfered with anybody, though 
his ideas on marriage changed considerable, and are not 
to be printed, they were that free and revolutionary. 
I wonder he didn’t put out a bounty for old ladies’ scalps 
he was that worked up against old Mrs. Farmiloe, though 
he did the thing about next door to it when he called us 
together as usual for one of his ‘‘little talks.” He sketched 
marriage from the earliest ages, when they’d give the 
young lady a five minutes’ start and time you off from the 
tape with a club. He said it had been a failure then, and 
hadn’t improved any since, and the corridors of time 
reéchoed with the groans of those who got into it and 
couldn’t get out. 

All this led up to his saying that it was a crime divorce 
should be a rich man’s luxury and altogether beyond the 
reach of poor folks. My, if he didn’t lambaste Capital all 
round the block, and make out that it was an outrage on 
the toiler—the way the working man couldn’t help him- 
self, what with his having no money for lawyers and sich, 
and public opinion being against legislation to help him, 
and mothers-in-lor growing worse and worse and more 
aggressive every day, till no serf in Roosia was half such a 
slave to the whims and caprices of a Grand Dook as that 
wretched worm—the American husband! It was the 
most majestic feat of eloquence I’ve ever heard, bar none, 
and the women were snuffling audible, and the men had 
a set, bloodthirsty look. You see, though he put it 
general, we all knew it was Old Welfare who was groaning 
so loud in the corridors of time, and when he spoke of 
poor folks so deeply sympathetic every man and woman 
there felt he meant us. 

He wound up by saying that for every couple who 
was tired of it, or was mother-in-lored to death, or was 
hammered out of resemblance of humanity, or was just 
rattling their chains up to that moment in general 
helplessness and misery, he was prepared to pay that 
there couple five hundred dollars, United States gold coin, 
standard weight and fineness, whereby they might cast off 
the dreadful yoke. 

There were no cheers nor handclappings, but a con- 
sternated silence, followed by a low and penetrating buzz 
as Old Welfare swallowed a glass of water and waited 
expectant for a line to form. Joe Tyson sprang up and 
proposed that a committee of five be appointed with the 
boss as chairman, hisself as recording secretary, to pass 
on credentials. 

“We all remember the baby-graft,” says -Joe, very 
heated, “and the low-down, slimy way some took advan- 
tage of Mr. Wicks’ generous philanthropy at the time he 
was hardly able to give the matter his personal attention. 
It would be an everlasting shame to every man and woman 
here if his present noble effort was tainted at the font by 





She Blushed as Red as a Beet, and Threw it 
Into the Waste-Paper Basket 


self-seeking and deceit. I propose,’’ says he, ‘‘that no 
married person be eligible to sit on the committee, and 
that its watchword be ‘ Favor to none; justice to all!’”’ 

Then up got old Harry Trumbull, the father of the 
chapel (as printers call the oldest and best hand in the 
composing-room), and he enters a stiff kick against an 
unmarried committee. ‘‘ What do they know of the trials 
and tribulations of that holy state,” he asked; ‘‘nor yet of 
its joys and blessings? It ought 
to be a committee who has been 
through the mill themselves and 
could weed out the grafting goats 
from the deserving sheep. For,” 
he says, “‘this ain’t to be a pre- 
mium on divorce, but an oar held 
out to the suffering and those up 
against it.’’ 

‘*What hits me all wrong,” 
interrupts Smith, the electrician, 
“is the mean way the happy 
couples ain’t to get nothing out 
of it! Them that’s borne the 
heat and burden of the day are 
to be counted out with nothing, 
while the others romp off with 
five hundred dollars!” 

““You’ve been happy,” says 
Old Welfare, reproachful-like. 
““You’ve been happy, Smith.” 

“The hell I have!” says the 
electrician, who was a saving 
chap and owned suburban prop- 
erty and couldn’t bear to see all 
that money get away from him, 
though he had lived contented 
with his wife these eighteen 
years. In fact, he was always 
bragging what an economical 
woman she was, and it shows 
what he thought of her that all his lots were in her name. 
But that’s the worst of philanthropy—it sets husband 
against wife, brother against brother, sister against sister, 
and it all becomes a scramble for the dough, and the 
devil for the hindmost. Then Mrs. Smith was took fear- 
ful with hysterics, and the meeting broke up in disorder. 

My, but that five hundred dollars put an awful strain 
on some of the boys and girls; and about eighty-seven of 
them went over! Tom Burdick, who was a grandfather, 
cashed in with the rest, and likewise Uncle Sam Jordan, 
who was a deacon in the Baptist Reformed Church, and 
little Miss Lamb, the typist, whom everybody thought 
single, owned up to a long-lost husband she hadn’t seen 
in years, and Neddy O’Dell, who was in the hands of the 
loan sharks, broke away from that sweet, curly-haired 
wife of his, getting no more than twenty-five dollars out 
of it and four hundred and seventy-five to pay off the 
cormorants who were eating him up. The most con- 
temptible thing of all was what two of the pressmen did 
both of them rushing off to get married in order to qualify 
for divorce! I am glad to say they were disallowed, and 
Old Welfare got so worked up that he fired them. But 
like in everything of the sort there was graft unstinted, 
and the old lady and I were some tempted ourselves. 
Five hundred dollars is a mighty big pile of money to poor 
folks—and one could always remarry afterward. But 
my Mamie came of church-going stock and couldn’t see it, 
so I suppose I ought to give her the credit of our both 
staying honest. Them were stirring times and no mistake, 
with the whole eighty-seven on the jump, 
collecting evidence and manufacturing it. It 
was all ‘Help me, and I’ll help you,” and— 
“Say, how are you going to blow it in?” 
Everything decent and right seemed to be 
falling to pieces, and Old Welfare he beamed 
from ear to ear, thinking of the good he was 
doing, while every dollar he was giving away 
so prodigal was bomb-shelling happy homes 
to pieces. Not that he had any idea of it, no, 
indeed! It was his being a hundred years 
ahead of his time, and I guess we were as far 
away from him as the specks on the floor to 
the moon, we being in 1908 and him in 2008! 
I reckon all philanthropists are in 2008 when 
you come to think of it, and some in 3008. 

Then the courts got busy, and even the 
judges began to recognize the name of the 
Paragon Company, Printers and Binders, as 
a domestic cyclone center, and passed re- 
marks on it as something extraordinary. 
There were articles in the papers about it 
and it was referred to by the bishops in 
confaree—though none of them followed up 
the trail to the man behind the gun, who was 
Old Welfare, prancing around in his long 4 
hair and cowboy hat, drawing checks. 

By and by it all settled down to peace and 
quietness, with the eighty-seven having 
spent their money and taking a new start 
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—many with somebody else. Of course, there was a cer- 
tain amount of hair-pulling and considerable biting and 
scratching, but no more than might have been expected 
after forty-four thousand dollars’ worth of philanthropy 
—not counting the committee’s expenses and here and 
there a bonus to some specially deserving barnacles like 
the Smiths. I tried my darnedest to get into this class, 
myself, but Old Welfare was recuperating in the Adiron- 
dacks, and the committee wanted so much of it that what 
was left would hardly pay carfare or take us all to a show. 
So I stung them up in a picture post-card to Old Welfare, 
and let it go at that. 

There were some who thought he’d marry again, and 
most of the girls joined the Get Busy Society on the chance 
—a lot who till then had stood out the most indignant 
against it. But there wasn’t any marrying left in Old 
Welfare, and though he shoveled up his hair and went at 
us worse than ever,-one couldn’t help seeing he was 
changed. He often had a moping look, and sometimes of 
an evening when he’d drop in on me he would go on most 
dismal about Horace Greeley, Jr., with hardly any ginger 
to scoop the kitchen, or grab anything he didn’t fancy the 
appearance of. It was all little Willie, and, my, the care 
we must take of him, and hadn’t his tonsils ought to be 
attended to? Of course, he was still as interfering as ever— 
he wouldn’t have been Old Welfare if he hadn’t—and 
invented sixteen new ways of filling us full of small shot, 
but he went about it more plodding-like and with less of 
that grand, genial smile. 

“‘Why don’t you try it again, sir?’’ I made bold to ask 
him once. ‘‘There’s that little Teresa Le Brun, the Cana- 
dian, who’s pretty enough to eat, and that modest and 
well-conducted that she’s a model for every girl in the 
Works. And it almost seems like a Providence that she’s 
an orphan and lives with her married sister.” I said 
“orphan” most. significant, knowing what a red rag 
mothers-in-lor were to him. 

But he only sighs and shakes his head. 

“T’m going to match her with Danny O’Higgins,”’ he 
says, interfering as always, ‘‘but for me there ain’t but 
one woman in the world,”’ and he waves his hand toward 
South Dakota in a way to break your heart. Then he 
puffs hard at his cigar and calls hisself a red-headed jackass 
for still caring. ‘‘Though that’s between you and me, 
Jim,” says he; “‘I wouldn’t have the others know of my 
contemptible weakness.’’ And next day he gives a little 
talk on resignation till there wasn’t a dry eye in the room. 

By and by—oh, it was months after—he went away, 
and not even Mr. Snyder knew what had become of him, 
he just saying he wanted to stand solitary on a mountain- 
top and commune, and naming no special mountain in 
particular. I’ll never forget. I was in charge of old Number 
4 at the time, kind of dopy and hypnotized, like I always 
am at that steady cascade of paper, flowing endless and 
endless with a sleepy rustle—when behind me there rose a 
hum louder than the presses, and when I turned round, 
what if it wasn’t Old Welfare! 

Yes, Old Welfare, parading along with Christine his 
ex-wife on his arm, and that genial smile of his all over- 
flowing with tears, and she laughing and crying, too, both 
at once, with everybody crowding in, congratulating. 
By gum, if he hadn’t remarried her and brought her and 
Horace Greeley, Jr., back! though never to this day has it 
been discovered what was done with the old lady, it being 
wrapped in mystery, like the Man With the Iron Mask. 

It was a dandy sight to see him shaking hands with the 
boys and girls, and the boys and girls shaking hands with 
him, like a king come home, if ever there was one. They, 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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THE BANK CLERK 


His Life and His Job—By John Mappelbeck 
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HIS tragedy is still 
4 3 freshin mind: A teller 

in a New York up- 
town bank comes to work 
as usual one fine June 
morning. Hehas been with 
that institution twenty 
years. Several days ago 
the manager had an agree- 
able surprise for him. He 
was promoted from receiv- 
ing to paying teller, and 
told that if he succeeded 
in this more exacting work 
his salary would be in- 
creased. 

Half an hour after the 
bank opens the receiving 
teller, in this man’s old 
cage, finds in a depositor’s 
passbook a credit entry for 
which there is no corre- 
sponding entry on the 
bank’s ledgers. Nor can 
any deposit slip be found. 
This discrepancyis brought 
to the new psying teller’s 
attention. Thelatter seems 
much interested in running 
it down. The manager is told about it, but does not sus- 
pect that it is anything more than a routine blunder. 

Half an hour later the paying teller goes to the cellar, 
evidently to look for the missing deposit slip in the waste- 
paper. The janitor is there and offers to help. The teller 
asks the janitor if he will go upstairs and bring some 
memoranda lying on the manager’s desk, and as this 
request is obeyed says, heartily: 

‘‘What a fine spring day it is!” 

The janitor is delayed a few minutes. When he gets 
back to the cellar there is the teller lying by the furnace, 
with the office revolver in his hand and a bullet in his 
brain. On his counter is a note confessing that for sev- 
eral years he has been short in his cash, having covered 
defalcations now aggregating more than nine thousand 
dollars by withholding deposit slips. With the letter are 
the missing slips. 

Other facts come to light and get into the newspapers. 
This teller was paid only fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
That is not a large salary for a man with a family, living in 
New York. His first misstep was taken, it is said, under 
pressure for money when his first child was born, four years 
ago. All the money taken has been spent on his wife and 
two babies. His officers’ knowledge of his life goes back 
to the time when he entered the bank as a boy of seventeen. 
His habits were exemplary. His suicide is a thunderbolt. 


“aaa oo 
Jimmy Breen was a Boy 
Who Ran to Spectacles 
Rather Than Spunk 


Underpaid Men Who Handle Money 


HAT bank is a big institution. Its capital and surplus 

exceed eight millions, and its resources nearly seventy. 
It is the largest State bank in the city, with twenty-two 
branches scattered over Greater New York. People read 
the newspaper accounts, and think of the main banking- 
house downtown. The contrast between a bank of that 
size and a teller, holding a responsible place and handling 
its funds on a salary of thirty dollars a week, is the car- 
dinal point of the whole sad affair. 

For a week the newspapers give this case wide publicity. 
Somebody states that seven or eight millions have been 
stolen from banks over the country the past few years. 
Bank clerks write anonymous letters to the papers, de- 
nouncing the whole banking system, asserting that insti- 
tutions earning dividends of one hundred per cent and 
upward pay their clerks only half enough to live on. 
Bankers are interviewed and maintain that salaries, while 
not large, are still fair, considering the competition for 
such places and the profits of the banking business. But 
sympathy is plainly with the dead teller. Why, a success- 
ful jockey earns ten times that! The baseball players in 
a championship series receive more than this teller’s 
yearly income as their share of the gate receipts! A good 
many people seem te think that this teller had almost a 
right to help himself to some of the money that was passing 
through his hands. A good many more people feel this. 
Everybody wonders what sort of lives bank clerks lead, 
anyway. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the question. 
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Bankers admit that salaries are not high, but say, in 
their own defense, that banking profits do not warrant 
larger salaries. There are only a few men in the ordinary 
bank whose work requires special skill and carries respon- 
sibility. Below the tellers and loan clerks there is an 
enormous rank and file of bank employees whose duties 
are absolutely routine, calling for little ability. Hours are 
shorter than in many other occupations. Salaries may be 
small, but they are paid steadily through the year, during 
vacations and sickness. Few occupations offer such 
security for old age—a bank can keep a man employed as 
long as he is able to come down to its counting-room, and 
when he isn’t able to come it is the practice with many 
banks to provide for him in some way until the end. 

Viewed from the banking standpoint this teller who 
shot himself was not so badly off. His connection with a 
large institution, the fact that he was a paying teller, and 
his moderate salary, were cardinal points that stood out 
prominently in newspaper accounts. Had he been paying 
teller in this bank’s main counting-room down in the Wall 
Street district, thirty dollars a week would have been a 
niggardly salary. But he was merely a teller in one of its 
twenty-two branches. That bank has at least fifty men 
holding similar positions in other branches. Their respon- 
sibilities and duties are equal to those of the teller in a 
country bank. Their work is comparatively light. Com- 
ing down at nine in the morning, their “‘ proof” is made by 
five o’clock, perhaps earlier. 

Despite these considerations, however, it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that banking, especially in New 
York, is an excellent calling for the ambitious young 
fellow starting out in life to leave severely alone. 


The Story of Jimmy Breen 


BOUT twenty years ago a youngster named Jimmy 
Breen finished high school. Jimmy’s grandfather 
came from Ireland in our early railroad days and assisted in 
the construction of several large Eastern lines as a pick-and- 
shovel man. Jimmy’s father got a little schooling, went 
into a store as clerk, and finally owned a small grocery on 
the West Side of New York. Jimmy Breen himself got 
more education, and passed at the head of his class. Great 
things were expected of him. He was a lad of marked in- 
telligence. Had there been money enough his family 
would have sent him to college. But there wasn’t. So 
political and social influence was exerted on the West Side, 
and through a Tammany district leader Jimmy got a job 
in a bank. Jimmy’s classmates started in life mostly as 
they could. Some went into stores and factories, others 
drove wagons, others took up liberal arts, like plumbing. 
In all that neighborhood Jimmy Breen was regarded as 
the one boy who had really planned a career. He had 
selected a light, genteel, well-paid occupation, and some 
day people would hear of him—he had gone into a bank. 
Well, today, after twenty years, Jimmy is still in a 
bank. When he began they paid him five dollars a week. 
Now he gets about thirty, and this is regarded as a desir- 
able salary from the banking standpoint. Some of the 
boys who went into stores are now super- 
intendents, buyers, merchants. Lads who 
drove delivery wagons own good teaming 
businesses. Some of the plumbers have 
shops, and those who work for wages prob- 
ably make as much as Jimmy. 

Why isn’t Jimmy earning more? 

That is partly the fault of the bankers. 

Why hasn’t he risen higher? 

That is the fault of banking. He has 
risen. He is nearly at the top. It only 
remains now to make him a junior officer, 
and his bank will probably do this in five 
years. 

When Jimmy Breen started in the bank 
they made him a “runner.” His duty 
was to go about town, collecting checks 
and drafts from other banks not in the 
Clearing House, and the notes and 
coupons deposited by customers. This is 
where every youngster begins, and is virtu- 
ally the only work that takes him around 
that wonderfully suggestive district of the 
business world known as the Outside. A 
boy who drives a grocery wagon or helps 
a plumber is likely to see much of the 
Outside—make acquaintances, compare 
bosses and wages, investigate other 
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occupations, and lay out a course in life to fit his ambi- 
tions. But Jimmy, as a bank runner, saw few people 
except runners and tellers of other banks, and had little 
contact with the depositors who owned the checks and 
coupons he collected. 

By and by they took him inside and set him at various 
sorts of work under different chiefs. Every check that 
enters a bank, for instance, goes to the check clerk to be 
examined. Jimmy learned to scan signatures, compare 
amounts, and sort checks for the Clearing House. Then 
they put him in the money-room where several clerks 
count currency all day long, make up packages for the 
paying teller, check depositors’ bundles, run down 
shortages and set aside mutilated bills for redemption. 
He helped with the correspondence, worked for the book- 
keeper, the discount clerk, the loan man. It was all 
routine, routine. He did not deal directly with depositors. 
Nor did his chiefs. Nor did the tellers at their windows — 
they dealt chiefly with Tillie, the stenographer, and 
Johnnie, the office-boy. The loan clerk saw customers, 
sometimes, when they needed money. 

A department-store clerk isn’t well paid when he starts 
asacash boy. But his job may be compared to a ladder — 
he can make his services more valuable by skill in selling, 
and individual work shows in figures. There are rounds 
leading right up to the merchandise man, general man- 
ager and proprietor, if he is able to climb. 

Other occupations are stepping-stones rather than 
ladders—newspaper reporting, for example. Reporters 
are not well paid, and the bright and shining editorial 
positions are not many. Yet newspaper reporting is the 
readiest stepping-stone into something else. 

Banking is neither a ladder nor a stepping-stone. There 
are few opportunities to do “stunts.” Ability shows 
slowly, because the work is all of a piece. Promotion goes 
largely by seniority, and a man gets into the way of 
calculating the chances for his next step—five years, ten 
years off. Worse than any of these things, from the stand- 
point of the ambitious youngster, is the office gossip and 
office pessimism of banking. For where numbers of men 
are shut indoors, running counting machines, posting 
books, sorting checks, there is certain to develop a strong 
feeling that nothing is of much use anyway. 


Why Boys Go Into Banks 


IMMY BREEN was a boy who ran to spectacles 

rather than spunk. 

Parents with an overintelligent son are fairly certain to 
select for him some light, indoor occupation. ‘‘ Johnny 
isn’t strong,” they reason, “and it would kill him to lay 
bricks.’”’ Yet indoor work of any sort calls for a brick- 
layer’s constitution, and the delicate boy should be put 
outdoors. 

This same principle applies to mentality and tempera- 
ment. “Jimmy is high-strung and sensitive,” said the 
Breens, ‘‘and in a bank he will not have to associate with 
the rough element.’’ Really, though, what their shy 
Jimmy needed was a big, brutal sales-manager to chase him 

out into the streets every morning and let 
the rough element oppose, ignore, insult, 
tousle and harden him. But he was put 

into a bank, and he is in a bank today. 

What draws young men into banks? 
Sometimes the better pay given at the 
outset, compared with the wages paid in 
other lines. Again, there are routine men, 
born to love a rut, who find 
the work congenial. Boys are 
placed in banks in the belief 
that there they will learn busi- 
ness in its broadest aspects— 
there is a similar fallacy about 
Wall Street offices. Finally, 
there are said to be parents and 
boys who are allured by the 

glamour of banking. 

The glamour of banking! 
What work can be more 
agreeable, in theory, than 
handling other folks’ money? 
Few persons handle enough of 
their own to realize that money Is a 
staple commodity. To the average boy 
there would be little glamour in the pros- 
pect of handling other folks’ coal or flour. 
And yet money, as they handle it in a 
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pank, is a heavy staple, like flour or coal. People picture 
the banker as that aristocratic, side-whiskered magnate 
who has the beautiful daughter in melodrama. In every- 
day affairs, though, he is a wholesale merchant, who keeps 
on hand a fresh and varied stock of the finest domestic 
and imported money, in lots to suit, at reasonable prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

A fine story told recently of Big Tim Sullivan places 
him in a box at one of his cheap theaters—the Tammany 
leader owns a chain of them. During the performance a 
political henchman comes in to whisper that a friend of his 
has just been arrested. Money is wanted to furnish bail. 
Big Tim goes out to the box-office, where the night’s 
receipts are being counted, reaches in the little glass 
window and grasps:a big handful of bills. 

“Hold your hat,”’ says Big Tim to his henchman. 

“Here, here! Wait a minute, Mr. Sullivan,” laughs the 
treasurer. ‘‘ Tell me how much you’ve got there—I don’t 
want to get tangled in my accounts.” 

“How much? About a pound of it—a pound or two.” 

Ina bank money is handled by the pound and bale, and 
a mighty foul staple it is. Bacteriologists disagree as to 
whether currency carries disease. Tests have shown half 
a million bacteria on a single bill, most of which are held 
to be harmless. ‘If money spreads disease,’’ argues one 
investigator, ‘‘there wouldn’t be so many of us alive 
today.’ Another interesting fact strengthening this view 
is, that people who have the least money usually have the 
most diseases. 

Nobody can dispute that money is dirty, and the youth 
put into the money-room of a bank will find that it soon 
loses glamour, and stands to him not even for value, but for 
just so much grimy rags to be counted, checked and baled. 


The Machinery of the Bank 


ea of the heavy staples require so much accounting as 
money. Thewoman whoshopsall afternoonand finally 
has a five-cent spool of thread sent home is doing business 
on a wholesale scale compared to some of the bankers’ 
transactions. A depositor sends his office-boy with a 
packet of checks, drafts, coupons. The bank collects them 
from any part of the country, or the world, perhaps fifty 
items to make up a few hundred dollars. The depositor 
pays the money out again by check, a dollar at a time if he 
wishes. The bank takes most of the risks of forgery and 
raised checks. It not only keeps its own books in all this 
detail, but virtually keeps the depositor’s as well, for the 
latter’s canceled checks and his passbook give a clear 
record of his money receipts and outgoes. And for this no 
charge is made—on the contrary, the banker pays the 
depositor interest, under certain conditions. 

Nine men in every ten who work in a bank are busy 
with routine that is appalling in its sameness from day to 
day. Every morning brings a repetition of yesterday — 
the same hours, the same forms, the same books to be 
posted and balanced, the same abstracted removal from 
human affairs that this money and collateral are carrying 
on, and human beings who own it. Great downtown 
banks in New York, such as the National Bank of Com- 
merce and City National, employ hundreds of clerks and 
junior officers, who are cogs in the routine mechanism, 
handling petty details, operating a computing machine. 
The growth of routine work in large banks has been such, 
in recent years, that some of them now maintain special 
night forces. No banking is done after regular hours, as in 
the case of an all-night institution; but the night force 
comes on after the day force, opens the late mails and gets 
country business ready to be dispatched next morning. 

In these largest banks there has been a disintegration 
and specialization exactly like that found in mechanical 
trades, so that today the boy who goes to work for one of 
them may not learn even the rudiments of the inner 
routine of banking, much less financial principles. His 
pay at the start will be about twenty-five dollars a month. 
Seventy-five to one hundred dollars is virtually the maxi- 
mum for an experienced clerk. This work is monotonous 
and exacting, yet it calls for only average ability. No 
special accounting skill is required. The employee is 
constantly under a chief. Little responsibility is attached 
to such a position, and hardly any temptations. 

Between a place with one of the large New York banks 
and some smaller institution, the latter would seem to be 
preferable. The metropolis, it must be remembered, is 
full of financial institutions corresponding to country 
banks. Not only are branches of the large banks scattered 
over town, but State banks, National banks and trust 
companies, have come into existence to transact a purely 
neighborhood business, or to take care of the needs of 
some industry. 

For example, there was a growth northward of clothing 
manufacturers ten years ago. Several large “‘sweaters” 
grouped around a corner of Broadway. The poor 


Hebrews who worked for them, taking clothing home, were 
paid in checks. They did no banking, and were unknown. 
A saloonkeeper on that corner cashed the checks for the 
‘trade there was in it, and, presently, was conducting a 
banking business of several thousand dollars daily. Other 
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saloon men competed for the privilege, as did hotels and 
restaurants—the amount of banking business done by the 
average New York restaurant at all times is rather aston- 
ishing to those who have never looked into the matter. 
Big banks downtown did little to take care of this clien- 
téle, so, presently, the clothing manufacturers organized 
a national bank, hired experienced officers and clerks 
from other institutions, and took care of it themselves. 

In another instance a new office building is erected in an 
old residential street. The owners conduct a canvass 
through the city and bring together in that structure three- 
fourths of the firms in some one line of business. These 
firms are severing their old banking connections, so a 
new bank is formed to take care of their needs, and moves 
into one of the stores on the ground floor. 


Salaries in New York and Elsewhere 


UCH a neighborhood bank will be manned by a compar- 
atively small foree—from fifteen to fifty tellers, book- 
keepers, clerks and runners. It gives employees ample 
opportunities to learn the whole mechanism of bank rou- 
tine. There is also a chance to rise to tellers’ cages, and, 
perhaps, become a junior officer. Salaries are, on the 
whole, about the same that downtown banks pay their 
rank and file. The teller in such a neighborhood bank may 
be also a junior officer, and yet earn but three thousand a 
year. The paying teller in some of the downtown banks 
receives only five thousand. 

These are the conditions and the salaries. Bank em- 
ployees in New York are said to receive no more than 
bank employees in smaller cities. Dollar for dollar, of 
course, money will not buy in New York what it buys in 
New Haven, or Pittsburgh, or Kansas City. The New 
York bank teller’s envelope would probably not furnish 
pin-money for the wife of a star baseball player, or provide 
the comforts for a successful jockey’s poor old mother. 
Yet it holds as much as the pay envelope of the average 
school-teacher or college professor, and rather more than 
the average clergyman’s or physician’s. 

Of temptations and defalcations among bank employees 
there are some interesting things to be said. 

Assuming that several millions have been stolen from 
banks the past few years, this is far from being proof that 
bank employees are dishonest.’ It isnot even a heavy loss, 
compared with theft in other business lines. Much of it, 
as actual money loss, is covered by employees’ bonds. 

Several days after that teller shot himself there was 
alargesilk robbery in New York. Finefabrics were selected 
from a wholesale merchant’s stock, by former employees, 
it was believed, and carted away at night. That robbery 
got only a short paragraph in the newspapers, where a 
bank defalcation of half the amount would have been given 
prominence. The temptations in the case of the silk mer- 
chant’s employees were greater than those in the average 
bank. They were handling fabrics of great value, witha less 





, When He Gets Back to the Cellar, There is the Teller 
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rigid system of inspec- 
tion than exists in a 
bank, and were under 
no bonds. Moreover, 
the robbery was com- 
mitted in one boid 
raid, whereas stealing 
from a bank is a very 
different matter in- 
deed. 

It is popularly sup- 
posed that publication 
of details of a startling 
bank robbery or defal- 
cation shows other 
bank employees how 
to steal, and increases 
their temptations. 
But the average bank 
employee feels for a 
defaulter, not admira- 
tion, but pity. The 
effect of this suicide on 
the whole banking 
community in New 
York was saddening. 
Any bank employee 
knows what a load of 
anxiety the defaulter 
carries about with him 
from the day of his first 
misstep. For, to take money, an employee mus/ juggle 
figures. To keep his shortage hidden he must juggle 
more, and be on his guard every moment he is at work, 
and under strain every moment he is away. While he is 
on his vacation the truth may come out. A day’s sudden 
sickness, enforcing absence, may bring disaster. Promo- 
tion or a change of work is certain to bring it. Weighed 
beside the price, money is not worth what it costs, and 
a bullet in the brain seems to him to be a happy release 
from five years of such anxiety. 





What Their Shy Jimmy Needed 
was a Big, Brutal Sales-Manager to 
Chase Him Out Into the Streets 


Some Faults of the System 


HE temptations in a bank are not those arising from 

constant handling of money, but rather from living ona 
moderate salary, moving in a social sphere distinctly above 
that salary, and working under officers who live on a very 
liberal scale. The teller on three thousand has his home 
in a respectable suburb, and rides in every morning with 
neighbors earning twice or three times as much in other 
fields. He sees his officers buy stocks in Wall Street for 
their own account or for customers, and notes their selec- 
tion, follows subsequent happenings, and knows their 
profits. Some day he is tempted to risk fifty dollars of his 
own on margins. Win or lose, it is fairly certain that he 
will become involved sooner or later. Then temptation 
comes, and perhaps he yields. Or it may easily come 
under the ordinary chances and pressure of making his 
salary pay bare living expenses—such pressure is as likely 
to fall on the well-paid man as the poorly-paid clerk. 

This is the starting-point for the defaulter, and while 
bankers maintain, and with reason, that the amount of a 
man’s salary has nothing whatever to do with his honesty, 
they are beginning to give it more attention on a purely 
human basis. If a bank employee pressed for money can 
go to his officers and tell his troubles and get help and 
advice, the chances for defalcations—already kept within 
a thoroughly safe margin—are still further reduced. 

One of the downtown national banks, for example, is 
notable for the kindly relations that are maintained be- 
tween officers and subordinates. When bankers speak of 
the stability of clerical positions they sometimes forget 
that many employees of banks in New York have, the 
past five years, been thrown out of places, after years of 
service, through’ consolidation of banks. The stock of this 
particular institution, though, is controlled by its officers. 
Employment is consequently stable—the oldest clerk 
being there more than fifty years. A man in trouble would 
not hesitate to go direct to the president with anything 
short of actual defalcation, and this human relation makes 
the latter practically impossible, because unnecessary. 

Slowness of promotion in the average bank is as dis- 
couraging a factor as smallness of salary. The rule of pro- 
motions by seniority is pretty rigidly adhered to, so that 
each upward step is a matter of years of waiting, and a 
man’s life is hardly long enough to take him anywhere 
worth while, measured by pay and promotion in other 
fields of business. Salaries, too, are commonly cut to fit 
the job rather than the man—so many years’ servire, so 
much salary. Bankers protest that, while salaries seem 
small, they are supplemented by Christmas presents 
amounting to about ten per cent of the year’s pay. This 
Christmas bonus, however, is now being done away with 
in progressive banks—paid in a lump, it is usually spent 
in a week; each employee gets his bonus, and there is no 
way of rewarding marked initiative and ability. It may 
be said that bank salaries in New York are far too low. 
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Holt Collier, the Bearslayer 


AR he comes, Cap’n, dar he comes. Holt’s a-drivin’ 
D ’im dis way.” 

Long Ike rose from the log where he had been 
sitting. The crackle of dry cane caught his ear, and he 
stood listening into the heart of the tangled brake. 

For hours these two men—one white and one black— 
had sat on that log, telling bear stories and gazing upon the 
sheltered lake. Giant cypress trees stood knee-deep in the 
water; from their drooping branches festoons of Spanish 
moss hung motionless. Overhead a patch of sky, intensely 
blue, duplicated the fathomless spaces of eternity upon a 
shallow pool. Sportive ‘‘top-waters’’ played upon the 
surface; a striking trout arose, and they darted to shelter 
like fowls from the swoop of a hawk. Half across the 
narrow span of water lay a rotting log crowded with 


turtles, basking in the sun. On the farther side an alliga- . 


tor took his steaming siesta in the mud; and once a timid 
fawn crept out of the noonday shadows and drank beside 
him. The fierce sun beat down, stifling the cane-brake, 
and sending a shimmer of mist along the water. Wind 
there was none, for the cane and the forest, the moss and 
the vines barred it out. 

Those patient watchers beside the lake had no thought 
for the trout; the turtles no longer distrusted them; the 
alligator slept on; the fawn came and went. 

The white man held a shotgun between his knees, while 
the negro. carved his initials on the log with a huge knife. 
They faced the water, but their ears and thoughts were 
behind them. For that was the point where the bear-trace 
emerged from the cane-brake. Here, first or last, the 
beast of Cypress Brake would come for water. 


Waiting for the Quarry 


IGHTING the dogs in a cane-brake ig hot work, and 

the beast must have his drink. This particular bear 
was a noted quarry. He had so often beaten the pack 
and eluded the hunter that Captain Blake almost shared 
the negro superstition—‘‘ Dat ain’t no bear—dat’s de 
devil.’ Bear or devil, he was coming their way. They 
need only wait and be silent. 

Captain Blake sprang up—a tall, dark man in cordu- 
roys, with black felt hat and leggings—past the first flush 
of youth, but firm as a seasoned oak. 

The muffled cry of a dog came through the cane. 

“Dat’s ole Rowdy,” suggested Ike. The Captain 
nodded. Then a sharp, quick and excited bark. 

“‘Jacko,”’ said Ike. 

Presently, a chorus of indistinguishable yelps and snarls 
burst out—as if the soft pedal of the swamp had been 
suddenly released. The music of the pack came gloriously, 
and the Captain grasped his gun. He knew the monster 
bear, and he knew his dogs. From their voices he under- 
stood that they had been fighting for hours and were 
famishing with thirst. Bear and dogs alike were making 
for the water. 

A pause—one long, long howl. The Captain smiled. 
*‘Old Bet—from a safe distance,’”’ he commented. She 
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THE BEARSLAYER 


Holt Collier’s Recollections of Man and Beast 


never left a trail, 
and never got too 
close to the bear. 
The bear must have made a stand, with a tree at his back, 
jaws wide open and claws outspread, facing the pack. 

He heard a sudden shriek—some venturesome puppy 
had gone too close. Then a man’s voice cheered the dogs. 

“Dat’s Holt,” said Long Ike with evident relief. 

The crackling recommenced. The bear was on the run, 
and a bear in a cane-brake makes more noise than a thrash- 
ing machine. He came crashing straight toward them; 
cane-tops shook violently. 

“Watch out, Ike!”” The Captain took his stand. With 
the knife still clutched in his hand Ike slid over a little 
embankment and crouched behind it. Captain fixed his 
eyes on the opening in the cane out of which he expected 
the beast. Seconds dragged like hours. Without the 
slightest warning a huge brown bear came tumbling back- 
ward out of the cane, fighting with the dogs. 


Bowled Over by Brown Bruin 


E BUMPED into Captain Blake from behind, knock- 

ing him to his knee. The dogs closed in; the bear had 

never seen the hunter. Captain Blake wheeled; an invol- 

untary movement pushed the bear from him. He fired 

—twice. The bear, taken utterly unawares by this new 

enemy, sprang over the embankment where Ike lay—then 
turned and came scrambling up again. 

“Stick ’im, Ike,” the Captain yelled; ‘‘don’t let ’im 
get away. I’ve shot two holes clean through him!” 

The negro had only to strike. Frantically he stabbed 
half a dozen times. The beast of Cypress Brake rolled 
down the slope, and lay at the edge of the water, stone 
dead. Ike tottered to the top of the embankment and sat 
down. With his chin in his hands he stared at the dead 
monster, and wondered how he did it. 

“Did you git ’im, Cap’n?” asked a yellow man who 
stepped out of the brake. 

“Yes, Holt, there he is—he’s a whopper.” 

“Shot ’im twice, didn’t you?” 

““Yes—he came on me from behind.” 

““Where did you shoot ’im?” 

-‘Under here’ —indicating the left armpit. 
finished him with the knife.” 

Holt, the Bearslayer, frowned. 

““How’d dat skeery nigger ever git close ‘nuff to er bear 
to kill ’im wid er knife?”’ 

Captain Blake laughed. 

“He didn’t—the bear got close to Ike.” 


“Tke 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


“Holt, don’t 
you ever get 
tired?” 

“Don’t git tired o’ huntin’ bears—I’d git mighty tired 
a-writin’ in them little books o’ yourn.”’ 

The Captain turned toward Long Ike and called: 

“Tke! Ike! Bring the horses. We are going after the 
other one.” 

Ike did not answer. He was down on his knees examin- 
ing the beast’s hide, inch by inch. 

“Tke!” 

The negro lifted a face that had turned almost white 
from terror. 

“Tke! Bring the horses!” 

“Cap’n”—he spoke as if he had not heard—‘ Cap'n, 
wharbouts did you say you shot dis bear?” 

“Behind his right shoulder. Don’t stop to fool with 
that; get the horses.” 

“Cap’n,”’ the negro persisted, ‘‘ you ain’t never shot dis 
bear.” 

“What!” 

Bearslayer and the Captain held a hurried but thorough 
post-mortem. 

“Ike sho’s right, Cap’n; here’s seben stab-holes; Ike 
cut ’im pretty nigh all to pieces, but ’tain’t no bullet ever 
teched dis bear yet.” 

Captain Blake looked puzzled. 

“Well, Holt, maybe I did shoot a little too quick. The 
joke’s on me.”’ 

“Don’t worry ’bout dat, Cap’n. 
once myself.” 

A bear in the cane-brake is worth ten in the camp. 

No true hunter cries over a dead bear while there’s a live 
one ranging the swamp; for the third time Captain Blake 
called upon Ike to get the horses. 

“Yessuh,” Ike responded, and moved unsteadily up the 
path. Presently he reappeared: “‘ Here’s yo’ hoss, Cap’n, 
but me an’ my mule we’se a-goin’ home. I’se too good a 
field hand to be a projeckin’ ’roun’ killin’ bears wid a 
pocket knife.” 

Bearslayer never said a word until Ike had disappeared 
from the scene, Then he remarked disgustedly: ‘‘ Now 
ain’t dat jes’ like a nigger?” 


I missed one of ’em 


On the Trail of the Other Bear 


| gn passed. Bearslayer and his friend—the Cavalier 
and the negro—forgot the one who was “‘jes’ like & 
nigger,” and went about their serious business of life— 
killing bears. Side by side they rode off through the cane. 

Both these men were products of a civilization unique 
in human history. Other civilizations have bred gentle- 
men, but no other, perhaps, has produced such men as this 
negro who rode beside him. Bearslayer is a remarkable 
individual of a vanishing type—altogether an interesting 
man to know. 

A gentleman of the old school says of him: “If I were to 
get into trouble, or a desperate encounter, and needed a 





Captain Blake and Bearslayer dropped down on the log 
enough. The Captain explained how the bear came out 
from behind and jostled him so he couldn’t get a good aim. 
While they were talking, Ike rose from his seat and 
came toward 
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all that he didn’t 
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He’s back in yon- 
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and watched their dogs fling themselves into the water, 
wading about and lapping it up as if they could never get 
“You oughtn’t stan’ so close—give yo’sef planty room 
to shoot. Never kin tell what a bear isgwineto do, nohow.”’ 
them, limp as a 
dish-rag. 
drink.” 4 
Bearslayer - 
his flask. Ike 
drank at one gulp 
bling. Then he 
walked back and 
foot. 
Captain Blake 
a little way off. 
Bearslayer was 
Cap’n. Less git 
th’uther one. 
Captain Blake 
smiled. 


The Lake in the Swamp 











man, I should take Holt as quickly as any one I know. 
He would stick to me until death, and I know he would 
have the truest courage. Most of us would become ex- 
cited, but Holt could be trusted to do the proper thing at 
the proper time.” ‘ 

Holt Collier talks little and never boasts, but in telling 
of what has happened to him he unconsciously depicts the 
revolutionary changes that have come upon the South 
He can neither read nor write, but, from long association 
with intelligent men, has learned to speak a surprisingly 
correct English. 

“You didn’t know ole Gen’l Tom Hinds, did you? 
Co’se not—you’se too young. He was a gen’l in the 
. British war; my father waited on him and Gen’] Jackson 

at the Battle of New Orleans. After that war was over 
wid, Gen’l Hinds brought my father back to the planta- 
tion in Jefferson County, Mississippi, an’ made ’im free. 
Leastways that’s what everybody said, but it didn’t make 
no difference to him "bout bein’ free. He never left the 
ole Gen’l, but stayed with ’im ’til he died. Then there was 
Mr. Howell Hinds—he sho’ was one fine young man—my 
father used to carry ’im ’roun’ a-straddle of his neck. 
“That’s where I was born, down in Jefferson County, a 
little piece outside of Fayette—’bout four miles. Gen’l 
Hinds owned my father and my mother both, and of co’se 
he owned me. Gen’l he had another big plantation up here 
in Washington County, an’ the two young gentlemen — 
Mr. Tom and Mr. Howell—they brought me up here with 
‘em. They raised me; my mother stayed on the old plan- 
tation. Befo’ the war we used to travel a whole lot—us 
three. They certainly was spry young men, fond of ladies 
and frolickin’ and horses; jes’ liked to have a whoopin’ 
good time. I warn’t nothin’ but a little boy, but wherever 
they went they carried me—all over the United States. 
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They carried me to Niagara Falls when I was a little bit of 
a chap—New York and Brighton Beach, Saratoga and 
Long Beach. They wouldn’t hardly step foot off the front 
gallery ’thout I went along. When I got big I wore finer 
clothes than they did. I had to go amongst white folks 
and they kept me up in fine style. 

“About that time the war broke out, and we couldn’t 
hear nothin’ but fightin’ and soldiers, an’ gittin’ up com- 
panies an’ drillin’. Cunnel Howell Hinds, of co’se, an’ his 
sons, they was amongst the fust to stir around an’ git 
ready to go. Everybody sho’ was busy, ridin’ back an’ 
forth, holdin’ meetin’s an’ gittin’ up companies, an’ makin’ 
clothes. I was into it big as anybody, ’cause I thought I 
was goin’ jes’ like the others; never dreamed o’ nothin’ 
else. 

“One night I hear old Cunnel say, ‘No, sirree; Holt 
can’t go. We ain’t got no right to git him kilt.’ I never 
let on I heerd ’im, but I kept up a mighty lot o’ thinkin’. 

‘‘ All this time the soldiers was gatherin’ down at ole 
Greenville, four miles below here—that’s all caved into the 
river long ago, an’ washed away. 

“Tt was nearly dark one evening when they all rode 
away from the plantation, lookin’ mighty fine on their 
high-steppin’ horses. I warn’t nothin’ but a boy, an’ I 
hadn’t never parted from them two young men in all my 
life. They was goin’ away, an’ I didn’t know whether they 
would live or git killed. I jes’ nacherly couldn’t stan’ it, 
so I set on the fence an’ busted out in a big cry after they 
rode off through the swamp. It ’peared like my heart 
would break, but ole marster had tole me, ‘ No, Holt, you 
got to stay home.’ 

“‘T sat there on that fence a-cryin’ and wishin’ I was 
with ’em—if I couldn’t do them any good I couldn’t do 
nobody else any good—so I was jes’ ’bliged to run away. 
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I waited 'til it got good dark, then I slipped off through 
the swamp, crossed the cypress brake, and run on a-cryin’ 
every step of the way followin’ their horses. 

“Down to ole Greenville the boats was all tied up. 
a-takin’ soldiers on board. The young men was laughin’ 
and talkin’ like they was goin’ to a picnic; and the young 
ladies was givin’ ’em flags and pinnin’ flowers on their 
coats. But the old men looked kinder solemn when they 
didn’t think anybody was watchin’ them. I heerd Cunnel 
Howell Hinds say one night, ‘Fightin’ in a war with a 
man’s own flesh and blood is a serious thing.’ But the ole 
Cunnel was done into it then, and if you ever knowed 'im 
— never ’spect ’im to be a-quittin’ or a-turnin’ 

ack. . 

“T hid in the woods and watched ’em loadin’ the boats 
—co’se nobody didn’t pay ‘tention to a little darky like 
me. After a while the negroes commenced puttin’ the ole 
Cunnel’s horses, and Mr. Tom’s and Mr. Howell’s horses, 
on board the Vicksburg. I knowed their baggage jes’ 
same as I knowed my every-day breeches. I watched for 
a chance, and when none of 'em wasn’t lookin’ I picked up 
a bundle and sneaked on board the boat. I hid "way back 
in a dark corner, right beside a lot of saddles that belonged 
to Mr. Tom Hinds. There I laid like a rabbit in a brier- 
patch until we got clean up to Memphis. I didn’t raise 
my head ’til we got to Memphis—but I sho’ was one 
hungry boy, 'cause I hadn’t had a bite to eat nor a mouth- 
ful o’ water. After we had done stopped a little while I 
heerd ’em beginning to unload the boat; an’ I sneaked out. 
I was so weak I couldn’t hardly walk, and powerfy] scared 
o’ what Cunnel Hinds was goin’ to do to me. 

“T hadn’t no more’n walked out on the guards befo’ I 
saw Mr. Tom Hinds and his father standin’ up on the deck 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Afterward, a gang of yardmen cut the coup- 





is a portly, benevolent gentleman 

wearing side-whiskers, who is a rail- 
road man. He is a good railroad man 
besides, because he gives freely to charity 
and other good works, as you can see clearly 
every time the namesare published. More- 
over, the fact that he draws thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year from his company 
is further evidence of his goodness. To be 
sure—because no railroad is likely to pay 
that much, or even that little, if you choose, 
to one who is not worthy—not worth it as 
a good railroad man, you understand. And 
today, on the simple thirty-five hundred 
a year, this gentleman has amassed a for- 
tune reputed to be in the neighborhood of 
three million dollars or so. Which shows 
us plainly how it pays to be good. 

Of course, virtue has its own rewards, 
though many are virtuous who are not yet 
millionaires. Or, in reverse English, many 
are millionaires who still lack that conscia 
mens recti the poets speak about. But 
the best answer to this is what our friend 
says in his discourses: 

“The secret of success is twofold: Be 
careful and saving together.” 


Oi: in the busy soft-coal district there 








TER: Stren, 


“Bill,” Said He Softly —* Bill, What's the Rake-Off?” 


lings and, mounting to the brake-wheels, 
rode the cars downward one by one to the 
weighing platform. 

There stood Robbie jacking the scale 
weights to and fro till the beam balanced, 
after which he gravely penciled on tne car 
card the weight of both car and contents. 
It was an active and absorbing task, com- 
paring favorably in its mental requirements 
with such duties as driving spikes, or shovel- 
ing slag ballast, or doping the journal-boxes 
at a junction point. In its daily routine it 
enabled Robbie to cultivate studious atten- 
tion and a hump in his back; and there is 
not the slightest doubt, had he but stuck to 
it for twenty or thirty years, that he would 
have risen to the responsible post of scale 
agent at a salary of $83.33 a month—no 
excess for overtime. 

But one afternoon, while he was ab- 
sorbedly slamming the beam weights to 
and fro, a sudden blast from the opened 
door struck him icily in the neck. “Say, 
was you brought up in a sawmill?” he 
inquired cordially of the stranger who had 
left the door open behind him. “ Hey— 
what?’’ He was going to say more be- 








Today, this gentleman’s unqualified suc- 
cess in the railroad field is a notable example 
that many are trying to follow. Only when they try to 
work it out on paper, somehow the figures don’t agree. 
Nor is there much help in the fact that the gentleman has 
been careful and saving for thirty years—because even 
thirty times thirty-five hundred doesn’t make three mil- 
lions—nor even half a million—or anything like it. In 
fact, when new acquaintances of our hero secretly tackle 
it with pencil and paper, they think something must be 
the matter with their arithmetic. 

But how did he get it, you still ask—get that three 
million or so? The answer is: He got it by being careful 
and saving—by being careful, above all else. And in the 
way he did it there is a bright and illumining glare along 
the railroad pathway that leads to the summit of wealth 
—a light all along the way, because this gentleman began 
at the bottom and climbed patiently and persistently to 
the crest.. Just like a patient, untiring cabbage-worm that 
starts in modestly at the root, and, laboriously and unseen, 
works on upward until it spreads itself gloriously at the 
top. So let us follow him in his progress—Upward and 
Onward, as Oliver Optic used to say—and see how we 
may do it ourselves. And since names add so much to the 
interest, let us give him a name. Robinson §. Jones will 





do, the S standing for Smith; and though this be fictitious 
by choice, get it out of your head that he is a character in 
fiction. Instead, he is known both by name and place to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which not only 
knows that he is portly and benevolent, but that he wears 
respectable side-whiskers as well. 

Robbie—for so let us term him at first—began life in 
the railroad’s scale yard. He was the son of respectable 
though still by no means wealthy parents, whose only 
tangible thought was that if one took care of the pennies 
the dollars would take care of themselves. Robbie, later, 
altered this to read that if you get your hands on the 
dollars the other fellow may keep the pennies. But be 
that as it may, he began in the scale house, where by 
industry and application he soon learned the ropes. 
Each day in the year, every other Sunday excepted, 
Robbie was on the job; so that there was always full time 
in the envelope his mother took away from him whenever 
the pay-car came along. 

Soft coal made up the bulk of the freight passing over 
our young man’s scales. Solid trains of it were drilled out 
in the yard above, and then a switching engine kicked them 
over the hump at the head of the scale-house tracks. 


sides, when the scale agent leaned over 
far enough to land him a telegraphic 
kick on the shins. Whereat Robbie wisely canceled the 
remainder of his remarks. 

“Howdy, Bill,” said the new arrival, carelessiy greeting 
the scale agent. 

“Howdy, Cap’n,” responded Bill deferentially, as he 
rose from his chair. 

Robbie, somewhat nervously, perhaps, went and closed 
the door himself. When he returned, the two had seated 
themselves in a distant corner and were talking earnestly, 
and as they occasionally glanced in his direction, it made 
him still more nervous. Indeed, he had begun to suspect 
from Bill’s deference that this might be some official 
of the road who could fire him for the break he had made. 
So there and then Robbie resolved to be in the future as 
polite as the circumstances warranted, a resolve he never 
forgot. Today you would think him one of the most 
winning men you ever met. You nearly take your hand 
off your pocketbook while you talk to him. 

“‘Say,’’ he whispered to a car rider who had come in to 
toast his feet at the stove, “‘ who’s the cove with Bill?” 

That was thirty years ago, you understand. Today 
Robinson S. would phrase it thus: ‘‘ Who is the—ah — 
individual conversing with William?” 
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The car rider looked around. ‘Heck! don’t ye know? 
Why, that’s old Cap Green, what owns the Green-Gale 
Coai Company.” 

Robbie felt relieved to hear it was only a shipper on the 
road. So he went on jacking the beam weights to and fro, 
and when he looked again Bill was opening the door for 
the Captain and deferentially bidding him adieu.. Then 
Bill came over to the scales, and, carefully picking up 
Robbie’s stack of car cards, went back to the corner of 
the room. 

A week later, our lad, while looking through the files, 
happened to notice something. It seemed to him, as he 
scanned one car card after another, that his own penciled 
weights had been altered to add on anywhere from one 
to three tons a car. About forty cards in all had been 
tampered with, and when he flapped them over, face up- 
ward, he saw it had happened only to cars laden with the 
Green-Gale Company’s coal. 

Thereat, Robbie turned white. He had offended the 
Captain, after all, and this was some sort of a game to 
cost the lad his place. Orso he thought, his mind unable 
to go further at first; and as the days went on and the 
same unseen hand still changed the penciled figures, there 
came a night when the fighting blood of all the Joneses 
rose hotly in Robbie’s gorge, and he bounced up to Bill, 
the scale agent. 

“Say,” he cried truculently, “I want to know who’s 
trying to put up a job on me!” 

Bill glanced at the cards Robbie slapped down in front of 
him, drew quick breath, and managed to gasp: “ What?” 

““Yest” cried Robbie fiercely, “them fhere 
weights has been changed. You c’n see it yourself.” 
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talents were wasted—that he was ordained for a higher 
sphere than the narrow field of the scale yard. Six months 
later he suddenly joined a night school and took to 
studying telegraphy. 

Now in the busy mining districts the car supply is the 
key to the entire situation. Especially so to the mine- 
owners, because if you can get cars enough you may fre- 
quently sell your output at a profit. But without cars 
you are like a fish on dry land, which is a good reason, 
perhaps, why the gentleman who distributes a road’s 
rolling-stock is so popular that he rarely needs a meal- 
ticket when he dines away from home. 

On Robbie’s road the chief trainmaster seemed to fill 
the position, though there were moments when even he 
felt a doubt. This was because he had to take orders from 
the division super, who had been, in turn, advised by the 
general manager of transportation. One might stop there 
and say that the general manager really placed the cars, 
but this would not be quite the truth. As a matter of fact, 
he had no word in the matter until he had consulted with 
the vice-president, who had previously conferred with the 
president. 

But beyond the president was no one except the 
board of directors, Providence and the president’s own 
untiring conscience. Therefore, let us say the cars were 
really distributed by Providence and the president’s 
conscience, as the facts frequently justified the belief. 
Knowing nothing of this, however, Robbie fixed his eye 
on the trainmaster, and as you can’t become a train- 
master unless you know telegraphy, Robbie pounded the 
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around. In fact, Robbie and the office-boy were about 
the only ones in sight who yet had to learn how to railroad. 
It made him blush when he thought of it. 

Every afternoon, when the time came to deal out the 
morrow’s empties, the chief began to eat stogies as if he 
were a livingfeed-chopper. If the president’s mine wanted 
a full run of cars and cars were scarce, the chief bit off a 
mouthful and chewed it reflectively. If the vice-president 
also required a full day’s run, half the stogy disappeared 
—perhaps even more, if a shortage were imminent. In- 
deed, he had often begun resentfully on a third stogy by 
the time the general manager lined up; but if any cars 
remained after he had attended to him and the division 
super, he lighted a match and smoked. Peace seemed to 
settle on his soul after that; and*when his own mine had 
been cared for he’d lean back, breathe freely again, and 
toss the list of cars to his aide. And as for the other mines 
on the road: 

“‘Oh, let ’em have what’s left. I’m going home.” 

Generous, of course—but before carrying out the order, 
generally the aide was always particular to supply the 
mine of a particular friend of his. Then, if any “gonds” 
and “hoppers” survived the process of elimination, 
Robbie was told to place the residue. Not as he willed, 
however, because Robbie was only about twenty-four at 
the time and too young to be trusted with responsibility. 
Moreover, to make sure he had been just before he was 
generous, Robbie’s doings were always inspected by the 
aide the day following. It would be impossible to tell you 
how hotly our lad resented this ungenerous suspicion that 

he was placing cars to his own advantage. They 
hadn’t given him the chance. 





Bill, in a slightly asthmatic voice, strove to quiet 
him. ‘You see,” said Bill thickly, “I done it 
myself. It’s to aliow for error in the scales.” 

“But there ain’t no error,” growled Robbie, un- 
appeased. “‘ The testing car was here only a week 
ago. Besides, only the Green-Gale figures is 
changed.” 

Bill, however, by this time had managed to get 
his wits back. 

“You go on back to your work,” he ordered 
roughly; ‘‘I’m a-running this here scales.” 

So Robbie went back to work, and as he worked 
he thought. A great flash of light came to him 
finally, and he put a beam weight into a handy 
pocket and walked up to Bill. 

“ Bill,’ said he softly —“‘Bill, what’s the rake-off ?”’ 

Then, when Bill leaped to his feet, Robbie hauled 
out the beam weight and begged him to restrain 
himself. 

“1’m going to fire you,” said Bill painfully; “you 
go right up to the office and get your time.” 

Robbie grinned back at him quite frankly. 
“Guess again, Bill,” he answered amiably. ‘I 
got about a hundred of those cards in my pocket, 
and mebbe the general freight agent might like 
to see them.”’ 

Bill protested eloquently that he didn’t care. 
The weights of the Green-Gale cars had been 
padded to make up for errors in the past. The 
general freight agent knew all about it, too. 





To be Told He was Cheap Shamed Riley to the Soul 


But he was learning quickly now, and opportu- 
nity was close at hand. One day while on his way 
to work he happened to see a train of slag-ballast 
on the siding above the Green-Gale mine. In the 
course of events these cars would be unloaded, 
and then it was the duty of the district yardmaster 
to report them to Robbie as available for the mor- 
row’s loading. But no such report was wired in, 
and when Robbie went that way again at night he 
let fallan exclamation. Indeed, he was quite aston- 
ished, because the yardmaster had reported there 
were no empties in sight—not a “‘hake,”’ in fact— 
and here now were the slag cars, emptied of their 
slag, and placed for loading under the Green-Gale 
Company’stipple. ‘‘ Gee!” said Robbie to himself. 

For a week he watched. Each day the con- 
struction gangs kept on unloading slag trains, and 
each day these same cars, when emptied, dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth—that is, they 
did in so far as they were known to the trainmaster, 
because for quite a while Robbie sawed wood and 
said nothing. And after disappearing —fading from 
official view — dissolving, as it were—they remained 
among the missing until they turned up at the 
scale yard loaded with the Captain’s coal. 

If Robbie had reported this to his chief the’ 
yardmaster would have lost his job, and Robbie 
hated to think of that. But duty is duty, and he 
felt it to be all the more so when he remembered 
he owed the duty to himself. So one night he 








“ Nix,’’ said Robbie in the colloquial; “you got 
to try it again, Bill.” 

So Bill tried again. He’d added to the weights to make 
money for the railroad. “I ain’t doing anything wrong,” 
said Bill. ; 

“Nix, Bill,” interrupted Robbie gently. “Sure the 
railroad gets the extra freight, but the fellow what buys 
the Captain’s coal by railroad weights, he gets short- 
weighted. He pays money to the Captain for what he 
don’t get, and that ain’t right. But that ain’t anything. 
It’s what you get, Bill, and I got to know.” 

Thereupon, finding himself cornered, Bill admitted 
what he got. ‘It’s only a shilling a ton, Robbie—a shil- 
ling for each ton I add on—a mean little quarter-dollar’s 
the all. And I'll give you a full third of it.” 

Our young hero hung his head in thought. Perhaps, in 
that moment of temptation, he pondered what he had 
heard in the Sunday-school, of which he had once been a 
shining light. At all events, he looked up and firmly 
shook his head. “ Nix, Bill,’ said he for the third time. 
“Mother don’t allow me any pocket-money, but, as much 
as I need it, I couldn’t stand for a thing like that. I’d be 
ashamed to doit. Nussir!” 

Bill looked at him in despair. ‘“ Will you take a half of 
it, then?” 

A half of it—twelve and a half cents a ton—easy money! 
But Robbie again shook his head. ‘No, Bill. I just 
can’t,” answered Robbie. ‘You got to give me two- 
thirds, or I'll go up and squeal.” 

Which shows us clearly how in strength and wisdom the 
boy is often father of the man. 

He got his two-thirds, as he clearly knew he would; but 
that easy money, so easily gained, filled him with unrest. 
He had made a killing and the fever was in his blood—a 
thirst for slaughter that even the lion’s share of Bill’s 
rake-off only for a while assuaged. He saw that his 


brass. Then, when he had become star performer in the 
night school, he went up to division headquarters and 
boldly asked for a job. He got it, too, because he had 
learned to rattle off the Morse in a way to beat the cars 
Which, after all, is what is required in a train office. 

Robbie’s task was to help the man who helped the ear 
distributor. Seated at the keys, he spent his time in 
locating all the empties available for the morrow’s loading; 
and when he had them all nicely listed he gave the list to 
the man above him, who handed it over to the boss. The 
chief was a very busy man, who worked feverishly »o keep 
the river low-grade in cars. 

Perhaps he was nervous because he owned shares in a 
mine on the low-grade; but during business hours he 
also smoked Pittsburgh stogies constantly, when he wasn’t 
chewing them. 

Many things must be kept in mind in distributing the 
car supply. First of all, every mine on the road is listed in 
the order of its rated output, the idea being to give each 
one a share of empties in proportion to its tonnage. Thus, 
if the total daily output of all mines on the division 
amounts to twenty-five thousand tons, and one company 
loads twenty-five hundred a day, this concern is supposed 
to get one-tenth of the available cars.. By the same 
general average, a mine putting out a thousand tons 
would get only one-twenty-fifth of the supply. Fine, isn’t 
it? No one left out, and no one with a cause to complain. 
Only, as Robbie soon discovered, the president had a 
mine of his own, and the vice-president another. Then 
the general manager controlled a third mine, the division 
super held stock in a fourth, and there was that additional 
concern on the river low-grade over which the chief 
trainmaster smoked and chewed so many nervous stogies 
—particularly when there weren’t cars enough to go 


got off a train at the yardmaster’s hutch, and 
solemnly walked inside. 
“Riley,” said he to the yardmaster, “extra engine 282 
has been hauling slag cars every day. Hey, what?” 

Riley tried wildly to utter explanations. 

““What’s the rake-off ?”’ inquired Robbie mildly. “ Now 
you be good.” 

Cars were scarce; it was a boom time in the coal trade, 
and Riley had drawn a quarter of a dollar a car. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Riley,’ reproved Robbie. “It’s 
so dirt cheap, I’ve got a mind to report you.” 

To be told he was cheap shamed Riley to the soul. He 
turned white, and Robbie, after shaking a finger at him, 
walked down the line. In the office of the Green-Gale 
Company he found the Captain complacently aiming at 
the stove, which hissed each time he made a bull’s-eye. 

“Cap,” said Robbie, going straight to the point, “I’m 
ashamed to hear you’ve been paying Riley twenty-five 
cents a car.” 

The Captain, who had heard from Bill, the scale agent, 
all about our hero’s wisdom and grasp, knew it was of no 
use to quibble. He merely sighed regretfully. 

““Yes, it was kinder cheap,” he admitted. ‘Could you 
fix it for half a dollar a car?” 

Robbie flushed at the insinuation. ‘‘Say, what do you 
take me for?” he demanded hotly. “Do you think I’m 
a cheap one like Riley?” 

The Captain hastened to apologize. He assured Robbie 
that he had spoken without due consideration, and, accept- 
ing the explanation, our young hero consented to shake 
him by the hand. The Captain had begun to perspire 
slightly.’ ‘All right,” he said awkwardly; “since you ask 
it, I’ll say one dollar the car, for all the extra cars you 
give me. Have a smoke?” 

Robbie waved the cigar aside. ‘I never smoke before 
eating. You can send me down a box to the office.”’ 














The day after 
this another solid 
train of slag emp- 
ties disappeared 
from the face of 
the earth. They, 
too, remained 
among the mys- 
teries until they 
reappeared at the 
seale yard loaded 
with the Captain’s 
coal. Twenty-four 
hours later the 
phenomenon oc- 
curred again; but 
as no one in the 
trainmaster’s 
office bothered to 
read the loading 
reports, and as 
Yardmaster Riley 
knew on which 
side his bread was 
buttered, these 
events escaped at- 
tention. Riley 
wept secretly, no 
doubt, but dared 








“Mr. President,” Said Robinson S., ““ The Company’s Got to Have Cars” 


Yes, the Captain 
had heard, as he 
showed when he 
sat down sud- 
denly. The Plym- 
outh Rock people 
had complained to 
the railroad about 
the general man- 
ager when he had 
been only a clerk 
like Robbie. After- 
ward, they had 
gone into the 
hands ofa receiver, 
owing to their sin- 
gular inability to 
get cars. Their 
mine was now one 
of the best the 
general manager 
was interested in. 

“T’ve got a wife 
and family,” said 
the Captain 
thoughtfully, “but 
I'd like to push 
you in front of a 
train. You give 
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not speak his sor- 

row. Hadhedone 

so he might have been censured for unmanly emotion, 
to say nothing of losing his job. 

When Robbie was twenty-eight or thereabouts the man 
above him resigned. Circumstances over which he seemed 
to have no control led him to take this step, and he left 
regretfully the day the chief heard he had been feeding out 
cars to his particular friend when others were suffering 
from a shortage—particularly, the mine on the river low- 
grade, to say nothing of the division super’s mine and the 
ones owned by the general manager and the vice-president. 
In fact, he was caught in the act of embezzling gondolas 
and hoppers to the exclusion of several persons more 
justly entitled to them. Only the president escaped the 
effects of this wrongdoing, because, fortunately, the 
president’s mine was protected by a general order to give 
it cars under any circumstances. 

Robbie was pror oted, with an increase in pay amount- 
ing to nearly seven dollars a month. But more than the 
money, it meant to him a wider degree of responsibility, 
which he at once signaled to the Captain by letting him 
run out of cars. In fact, for a week there were no empties 
on the Green-Gale switch, whereupon the Captain came 
to in a hurry. 

“What’s up?” he demanded peevishly; ‘‘ain’t one per 
car enough ?”’ 

Robbie shook his head. “It ain’t the money, Cap,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I been sitting up late and going without 
meals and worrying hard to keep you in cars, and it’s 
made me feel kinder poorly. But that ain’t anything. 
I’m not in the railroad for my health, so I can’t take the 
money any more.” 

“Not take my money!” gasped the Captain, staring at 
him with a wild surmise. ‘Say, you ain’t gone and iost 
your mind, have you?” 

Again Robbie shook his head. ‘“ Didn’t I tell you I 
wasn’t railroading for my health. You got to give me 
stock in your mine.” 

The Captain recoiled as if Robbie had reached for him 
with a sandbag. ‘‘Hey!” he exclaimed. 

“It’s this-a-way,”’ said Robbie complacently, and went 
on to explain. He had twenty-five hundred dollars in the 
bank, and with this he would buy from the Captain fifty 
shares of stock. But that wasn’t enough. He desired a 
full quarter interest, which—since the mine was worth 
about fifty thousand dollars—amounted to twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. For the balance he would give 
the Captain a non-interest-bearing note of hand, the paper 
to be taken up as soon as Robbie had the cash. 

The Captain gazed at/him open-mouthed. “You look 
here!” he protested emotionally; “suppose you get fired 
—get the grand kibosh. Mebbe you'll have sold the 
stock, and then all I’ll have will be that rubbishy note of 
yours. It won’t be worth its weight in paper.”’ 

Robbie assured him he saw clearly. ‘Cap, it’s the risk 
you’ve got to take,” he said affably. ‘I need that stock 
for a particular purpose, and I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I'll create a sinking fund out of what you're going to keep 
a a me for cars, and apply that to taking up the 
note.” 

_The Captain arose unsteadily. “You mean I got to 
give you my stock and still keep on paying for empties?” 

Robbie complimented him on his clearness of mind. 
“You sure are,” said he. . 

_ “How'd you like to go to blazes?” retorted the Captain 
irascibly. ‘‘I’m going to complain to your boss.” 

“Captain,” inquired Robbie softly, “did you ever hear 
of the Plymouth Rock Coal Company? Did you ever?” 









me a check for 

twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars and that rubbishy note of yours.” A week 
later Robbie went into business. He pawned the stock 
at a local bank, and with the proceeds bought a coal 
brokerage company which was dying of dry rot because 
it lacked the proper connections. Robbie, being in the 
railroad, was able to supply them, and filled with goodwill 
he made the bankrupt former owner his manager. It may 
be said at this point that the man subsequently learned 
the coal trade. However, Robbie was in business; and 
the very next day he announced the fact by walking into 
the office of the gentleman who had once figured as the 
particular friend of the assistant trainmaster, who had 
resigned. 

“‘How’s tricks?” asked Robbie cheerfully. 

The air of gloom in the office of the Particular Friend 
Coal Company deepened visibly. 

“Say, you got a nerve to ask that, when our mine ain’t 
had a day’s run of cars for a week.” 

Robbie sighed deplorably. ‘I know. But supposing 
you got a bunch of empties, could you load half of them 
to a party? A full day’s run, you understand.”’ 

The boss of the Particular Friend Coal Company sat 
up with a jerk. “I could, if I didn’t die of the shock,” 
he answered eloquently. ‘‘What price can your friend 
afford to pay?” 

Robbie overlooked the fact that the accent was placed 
on the friend. ‘‘Seventy-five cents a ton, f. o. b. mines,” 
said he, and frowned when the other gasped. 

“Seventy-five!’’ echoed the coal man. 
ain’t anything wrong with my hearing, is they? 
fifteen cents clear under the market.” 

Robbie moved toward the door. “I was only trying to 
help you,” he said; and then added sententiously, ‘‘ Cars 
is cars, ain’t they?” 

The head of the Particular Friend Coal Company 
groaned aloud. “I got a wife and family,” he muttered 
unintelligibly, 

“but I'd like to— 


“Say, there 
That’s 
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had wanted the stock. It was to buy in the River Edge 
Company. Through the new concern, Robbie sold the 
two consignments to a furnace company, which cheer- 
fully paid him ten cents a ton above the market, 
thereby netting Robbie a clean profit of a quarter of 
a dollar per ton. A shortage of mill gondolas may 
have had something to do with the furnace company’s 
cheerfulness, since “‘cars is cars,’’ as Robbie had said. 
However, any cause for complaint would amount to little 
because Robbie had generously taken the chief into 
partnership with him. Together they helped out many 
shippers on the division who had coal to sell, and the River 
Edge Company profited fitly. In train with its prosperity, 
Robbie took to smoking stogies when he wasn’t chewing 
them, and no longer blushed with the office boy over 
his ignorance in railroad affairs. In fact, from then on 
he knew not what it was to blush. 

Some years passed away. The road’s president died, 
and on the day of his funeral his mine ran out of cars. 
Moreover, it continued to do so until the vice-president 
and general manager gained control of the stock. After- 
ward, all hands moved up a peg, the vice-president 
becoming president and the general manager taking his 
place. In the round of promotions Robbie became chief 
trainmaster, and, not forgetting old friends in the hour of 
his triumph, he sent for the aged Captain. 

“Cap,” said he, when the aged mine owner tottered into 
his office, ‘‘that note of mine must be nearly worn out.” 

An exclamation escaped the Captain’s lips. ‘ What! 
you're not going to take it up?” 

*‘No—not take it up,”” answered Robbie; “I’m going to 
tear it up. Now listen.” 

He leaned back and bitastogy. ‘First of all,” said he, 
“we're going to reorganize the Green-Gale Company. My 
stock, for which I paid you fifty dollars a share, is now 
worth double. Yes, because I have made it so by keeping 
the company in cars. Therefore, the stock value being 
double, we will double the capitalization—one hundred 
thousand dollars, Cap. And my quarter interest being 
also double what it was worth, I will take double my 
amount of shares, or fifty thousand dollars’ worth. See?’’ 

The Captain saw so clearly that he turned pale. 

“Then, Cap,” continued Robbie enthusiastically, ‘‘ we 
will issue bonds for fifty thousand dollars, and with the 
proceeds buy the extra thousand acres of coal that adjoin 
our present holding. See?” 

Again the Captain saw, and so clearly, as he thought, 
that he turned an apoplectic purple. ‘ Yeah!’ he shouted 
exuberantly, ‘‘then you'll get hold of the bonds, and 
wreck the company by letting it run out of cars. Oh, I 
see—and afterward you'll foreclose, and own the whole 
shebang.”’ 

“Cap,” said Robbie sadly, “‘I didn’t think you’d say 
that. Indeed, I hadn’t even thought of it till you said it 
yourself. Besides, I haven’t money enough to do it.” 

However, he had his way. The company was reorgan- 
ized, and, with an increased output, began to prosper fatly. 
Robbie, in fact, made so much money that he had to hunt 
for a place to reinvest it. First mortgage coal bonds 
seemed to be a first-class security, but when he entered the 
market it appeared that the Captain still had a wife and 
family to support. At all events, there were no Green- 
Gale Company securities for sale, and though the Captain 
had paid 80 ex-div. for all he had quietly bought in, he 
steadfastly refused to sell them to a mysterious buyer who 
offered par and interest. 

(Continued on Page 49) 





Oh, well; how 
shall I bill the 
coal?” 

“To the River 
Edge Coal Com- 
pany,” answered 
Robbie. ‘‘The 
address is on 
this card, and 
please prepay the 
freight.” 

Afterward, 
Robbie sent for 
the Captain. 
‘Until further 
orders, Cap,’ he 
advised, “ ship ten 
cars a day to the 
River Edge Coal 
Company. Price, 
seventy-five cents, 
f.o. b. mines. 
Freight prepaid.” 

The Captain 
groaned, but ‘he 
shipped the coal. 
With a rare in- 
stinct he divined 
now why Robbie se 








“Could You Fix it for Half a Dollar a Car?” 
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Sick Trees, and How to Make 
Them Well-—By Walter V. Woehlke 





church rang with cheers. Never 

before had such a noisy scene 
occurred in the quiet meeting-place 
of the Friends who founded the town 
of Whittier, in southern California. 
Three hundred shouting, clapping, 
stamping growers of citrus fruits 
were cheering fora man by the name 
of Smith—Ralph E. Smith, to be 
exact—who had just been eulogized 
by the speaker. Smith was not a 
candidate for office; he hadadded no 
bricks to the tariff wall against for- 
eign fruit; he had achieved no tri- 
umphs on the diamond or gridiron; 
neither had he won spectacular vic- 
tories over the enemies of the Re- 
public at home or abroad; nor 
wrested lower freight rates from the 
railroads for the benefit of the grow- 
ers. Smith had only discovered 
Pythiacystis citrophthora, a lowly 
micro-organism so common that no 
one had taken the trouble to describe 


[re walls of the little Quaker 








pricked or otherwise injured skins. 
It developed on fruit still hang- 
ing on the trees, causing lemons of 
all sizes to drop and rot on the 
ground. A box of lemons per tree, 
or ninety boxes, with a value of more 
than a hundred dollars, per acre was 
thus lost in many of the badly- 
infected groves. That was only the 
beginning of the loss. After the 
lemons had been picked and all fruit 
showing traces of the rot thrown on 
the dump the apparently sound and 
healthy balance was washed in large 
tanks, brushed, graded according to 
color and quality, and stored away 
in the curing tents to become yellow 
and ripe. Despite the most rigorous 
inspection during the different hand- 
lings, the rot developed in the stored 
fruit, spread by contact from lemon 
to lemon, changed box after box into 
a mass of ill-smelling corruption, 
and, though hawk-eyed watchers 
went over the curing fruit again and 








and name it before him. He had 
discovered the fungus for the special 
purpose of finding the best means to kill it; and, because 
he had succeeded in his object, the three hundred hard- 
headed, practical men of affairs cheered lustily, for the 
discovery of the common fungus by the man with the 
common name had saved the California lemon industry. 


The Prescription That Saved the Lemons 


HE spontaneous, ringing applause in the Quaker church 

marked an epoch inthe history of American agriculture. 
The cheers proved beyond a doubt that the most advanced 
tillers of the soil had, with full confidence, grasped the 
hand of that newest in the group of exact sciences, Plant 
Pathology, the science that deals with abnormal, diseased 
conditions in the life of vegetation, and were following its 
lead with enlightened faith. Those three hundred growers 
were cheering Professor Smith, not from altruistic motives, 
not to show appreciation of his scientific attainments. 
They cheered because he had put good, hard dollars into 
their pockets, and in the years to come their cheers will 
echo in the hearts of many other agriculturists who will 
have equally great cause to be grateful to the plant doctors. 














Trees Attacked by Peach Blight and Cured by Treatment 





Sick Lemons Dropping From a Tree at the Rate of Ninety Boxes Per Acre 


Though this new science of which Professor Smith is an 
eminent representative is but a development of yesterday, 
it has already rendered invaluable services. Among these, 
the saving of California’s lemon industry is one of the most 
striking, one that conveys a forceful lesson in its working- 
out. The plant doctor was not called into the case because 
My Lady, the lemon, suffered from a slight indisposition, a 
cold or a headache. The California citrus growers, among 
the most progressive horticulturists in the world, considered 
themselves fully able to cope with the minor ailments of 
their trees. But when a mysterious disease attatked their 
lemons, when the losses by this sickness ate up all their 
profits and more, when it devoured the laboriously 
built-up reputation of their fruit, when the most careful, 
costly handling of the crop failed to stop the progress of 
the disease, when every remedy had been tried and failed, 
when many growers budded their lemon trees over into 
oranges, when the patient, the entire lemon industry, lay 
gasping—only then the plant physician was called in to 
diagnosticate the illness and prescribe for the sufferer. 

The process of diagnosis lasted for more than a year. 
The expenses of the doctor and his assistants—not 

their salaries or fees—were large, but the Lemon 
Men’s Club paid them without a murmur, for it was 
a case of life or death. Compared with the length 
of time spent in observing the patient and studying 
thesymptoms, the remedy prescribed was extremely, 
almost ridiculously, simple, though thoroughly 
effective. The main ingredients of the remedy con- 
sisted of hard muscular work with spade, harrow 
and mattock, perhaps the standard component part 
of most prescriptions given by the new science, of 
a natural cover for the orchard soil in winter, and 
of a few cents’ worth of copper sulphate daily for 
the lemons, applied externally. That prescription 
checked the disease and saved the industry. 


Another Citrus Sickness 


HE sickness that baffled lemon growers of thirty 
years’ experience began about 1900. It caused an 
excessive decay of the lemons on the trees and after 
picking. The growers were familiar with the most 
common form of decay, blue-mould, that annually 
exacted heavy tribute. But the blue-mould at- 
tacked only injured fruit; sound lemons, with the 
rind made tough, firm and resistant by proper 
curing in ventilated tents, were immune from at- 
tacks of the blue-mould. Experience had proved 
that. It had taken the growers many years to 
learn the right way of curing their lemons to make 
them keep for months, and the Eastern markets 
were just responding to the improved condition of 
the California lemon when the unprecedented, exces- 
sive decay began. No, blue-mould was not guilty 
of causing this fearful deterioration. Instead of in 
bluish-white spots, the new form of decay appeared 
in brownish blotches, and, therefore, the growers 
called it brown rot.”” The brown rot did not con- 
fine its unwelcome attention to lemons with bruised, 


again, removing all sick lemons 
and those that had touched them, 
the decay continued, often when the fruit had been sized, 
packed in fresh boxes and shipped under ice. Besides the 
loss in the orchard one-fifth to one-third had to be thrown 
away after picking; in the curing tents another ten per 
cent decayed, and the grower was lucky if he succeeded in 
sending half of a normal crop to market. 

A direct cash loss of ten to thirty thousand dollars a 
year above the normal shrinkage by blue-mould was 
sustained by many of the packing-houses, without count- 
ing the enormously increased expense of handling the 
crop and the vanishing markets. 


Enter the Lemon Specialist 


HAT was the situation when the plant doctor and his 

assistants began their task of solving the mystery. 
Their practical knowledge of the lemon business was small 
compared with the experience of the leaders in the industry, 
but they possessed what even the most advanced grower 
lacked —a thorough training in scientific methods of investi- 
gating plant diseases. This trained faculty of observation, 
this habit of getting underneath the symptoms to locate 






























Result of Peach Blight on Unsprayed Trees 
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the cause, outweighed all the orchard experience 
of the growers. The first step, of course, was the 
determination of the cause of the rot. It was 
comparatively easy to locate the guilty fungus, 
isolate it from a sick lemon and breed it in cap- 
tivity, in pure cultures. To demonstrate beyond 
doubt that this captive was the guilty party sound 
lemons were inoculated from the pure cultures in 
various ways, and every one of the scores of ex- 

riments produced typical brown rot. The iden- 
tity of the malefactor clearly established, its life 
history and habits, good and bad, were probed. 
Its lair was found to be in the soil—sound lemons 
laid on the ground in infected orchards soon be- 
came sick, provided the ground was moist. Dry 
lemons and dry soil retained their health, for the 
fungus needs water to live and propagate. With- 
out moisture it dies.. From these facts the plant 
physician surmised that the fruit on the lowest 
branches of the bushlike lemon trees was infected 
during heavy rain when the spores of the fungus 
were spattered from the ground against fruit, 
foliage and limbs. Surmises, however, had little 
value with the plant doctor. He needed positive, 
absolute proof. He experimented again. In a 
badly-infected orchard he cleared a number of trees 
of all sick lemons, both under and on the trees, and 
spread a cover of burlap, six inches from the 
ground, under four of the cleaned trees. If his 
theory was correct the burlap should prevent the 
spores from reaching the lemons and stop infec- 
tion. The experiment succeeded. None of the 
burlap-protected trees developed the rot, with one 
exception. A lemon hanging on a branch far out, 
beyond the cover over bare ground, contracted the 
disease and decayed. All around the protected 
trees the rot ran riot on those trees not supplied 








appearance in California. The brown-rot fungus 
confined its work to the fruit of the lemon trees; 
the shot-hole fungus threatened the life of the tree 
itself. The California peach growers—they an- 
nually ship two thousand carloads of fresh peaches 
and furnish an equally large quantity to the can- 
neries to be put up—were taken completely by 
surprise when the disease appeared in their orchards 
five years ago, with a virulence never shown in 
the East. Assisted by an unusually wet fall, the 
blight spread furiously, killing the one-year-old 
wood, the tree’s most valuable part, that bears next 
year’s crop, blighting the buds, causing the young 
leaves to fall and, in most cases, denuding the tree 
almost wholly of its foliage. The crop on thou- 
sands of acres was ruined, and the trees, depending 
for their growth on a few living twigs high up in 
the crown, were in a distressing condition. Unless 
some remedy could be applied at once California’s 
peach area of more than fifty thousand acres was 
doomed. 

Fortunately a remedy was at hand. The Eastern 
plant physicians had discovered that the disease 
could be rendered harmless by a mixture of blue- 
stone, lime and water, in proportions of about 
thirty pounds of copper sulphate to thirty-five 
pounds of lime dissolved in two hundred gallons 
of water, the fluid to be spread evenly over all 
parts of the trees in the form of a fine mist, by 
means of a spray operated by hand or power 
pumps. To the California plant doctors fell the 
task of familiarizing the growers with the remedy 
and advising the proper time of its application—in 
November and December. Early in the winter of 
1904 a few scattered growers followed the di- 
rections of the scientists and sprayed their trees 
before the blight had a chance to develop. Full 








with burlap covers underneath their branches. 

With these facts ascertained—and proved—the 
writing of the prescription for controlling brown 
rot in the orchard was simple. To reduce the amount of 
infection was the main problem. In dry soil the fungus 
cannot thrive; therefore, the doctor ordered the growers 
to cultivate deeply, thoroughly and often, especially 
underneath the low-hanging branches of the trees, in order 
that the ground beneath them might become well dried 
out between and after the winter rains. Good drainage 
and removal of all stagnant surface water were portions 
of this soil campaign. Manifestly it was impossible to 
spread burlap underneath every one of the three million 
trees, but a natural cloth, a thick cover crop of vetch, 
burr clover or Canada peas would protect the trees almost 
as well and, after its usefulness as a protector was over, 
would enrich the soil. 


Tracking Down the Elusive Fungus 


en control of the brown rot in the orchard by no means 
solved the riddle. The problem of the fearful decay of 
the four-times sorted and inspected fruit in the curing 
tents, the loss that caused the growers the most anxiety 
and worry, still persisted. Even in early summer when the 
drying of the soil prevented orchard infection, even when 
the lemons handled in the packing-houses came from 
unaffected groves, the mysterious rotting continued un- 
abated. What was the cause of this decay? The plant 
doctor had his suspicions, but, again, suspicions would 
not do. Facts and proofs were wanted. 

Once more he applied his faculty of observation, 
developed by years of laboratory and field work. With the 
keenest watchfulness he followed 
every step of the progress made by 


Stopping Rot in Lemon Orchard by Burlap Ground Covering 


orchard soil had been infected with the fungus and that 
the fungus needed water to develop and send out spores. 
He ordered the water drained out of the washer, and the 
sight he beheld confirmed his suspicions. A sediment of 
orchard soil, carried in by the field boxes, covered the 
washer’s bottom, and this sediment was alive with the 
fungus. As it was in its element, the fungus continually 
sent millions of spores into the wash water, spores which 
settled on the sound lemons passing through the tank, 
infected them and carried the disease into the curing tents. 

The suspicions were proved easily. Healthy lemons 
soaked for two hours in a pail of water taken from 
the washer contracted the brown rot, though not even the 
sharpest eye could detect the infection shortly after the 
lemons left the bath. Bluestone to the value of fifteen 
cents added daily to the water disinfected the washer 
without injuring the fruit and prevented further infection, 
ridding the industry of the incubus that had been sucking 
its life-blood. No wonder the growers, in convention 
assembled to celebrate the opening of the first laboratory 
devoted exclusively to the study of plant diseases, cheered 
vociferously when the name of the plant doctor was 
mentioned, though Professor Smith modestly transferred 
the credit for the achievement to his able assistants and 
to those growers whose money had made possible the 
investigation. 

An even more striking demonstration of the value of 
the plant pathologists’ advice in modern horticulture was 
given when an Eastern peach disease, caused by the so- 
called shot-hole fungus, the peach blight, made its 


crops and high prices were the rewards of these 
men, high prices on account of the scarcity of 
peaches, the blight having left but little fruit in 
the orchards not treated. To any one except the average 
farmer the proof of the remedy’s effectiveness would 
have seemed overwhelming. Like green islands the trees 
sprayed at the right time stood healthy and in full leaf 
in the gray sea of bare, half-dead groves. But a demon- 
stration even more convincing was furnished by the plant 
doctors. They sprayed half of one peach tree with the 
mixture early in December, allowing the other half to rely 
upon its unaided powers of resistance. The sprayed 
half enveloped itself in masses of bright-green foliage 
and produced a normal crop; the neglected portion of the 
same tree lost its leaves, its young wood, and bore no 
fruit. But the conservatism of the class that forms the 
nation’s bulwark, the abhorrence of new methods, the 
clinging to old, inherited traditions and the lack of adapt- 
ability, so pronounced in those who gain their sustenance 
from the earth, were too deep-rooted to be overcome in 
one season, even by the strongest proof. The sluggish body 
of the growers refused to move. 


The Immunity Bath Goes Begging 


HE disease was new, the remedy was new to most of 

them, the copious rains of the preceding fall had helped 
to spread the blight and the fall of 1905 promised to be 
dry. Therefore, they put their hands in their pockets, 
their trust in Providence, and let their orchards go un- 
sprayed. Asa result, the situation became so critical in the 
spring and summer of 1906 that the scientists of the Uni- 
versity of California resolved forcibly to prod the growers 
into action, aided by the State and 
County horticultural commissions. 





the fruit from the tree to the curing 
tent. He saw the pickers measure } 
the lemons, cut them from the twigs, 
place them in bags suspended from 
the neck, and empty the filled bags 
into boxes standing on the ground. 
A wagon came along and took the 
filled boxes to the packing-house. 
The plant physician followed in 
haste, for the scent became hot. 
With his eyes glued to the bottom of 
the boxes he watched the further 
proceedings. He saw men take the 
boxes from the wagon and submerge 
them completely in the washer that 
the lemons might float out gently. 
The empty, wet boxes traveled back 
to the orchard, once more to be 
Placed on the ground and refilled. 
The scent became so hot that the 
doctor could almost smell the source 
of infection. He had seen lumps of 
earth and dust stick to the wet 
boxes, had seen twigs, leaves and 
blossoms travel into the washing tank 








An aggressive campaign of education 
was laid out. Up and down the 
great interior valleys of the State 
the plant doctors traveled, lecturing, 
preaching, advising, giving practical 
demonstrations and pleading per- 
sonally with obstinate or indifferent 
growers. The results were all that 
could be hoped for. In one small 
town of the San Joaquin Valley four 
hundred hand pumps for spraying 
purposes were sold after the visit of 
the plant doctors, and the supply of 
bluestone in the State became ex- 
hausted in consequence of the de- 
mand created by the purchases of 
the awakened peach growers. The 
campaign cost the State but fifteen 
hundred dollars, and a moderate 
estimate places the value of the crop 
saved by this expenditure at half a 
million. 

Bordeaux mixture, the solution of 
bluestone and lime in water, is 
named after the place of its discovery 








with the lemons. He knew that the 


Insuring Against Winter Blight of Tomatoes. 


Spraying the Vines With Bordeaux Mixture 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Confessions of a Con Man 





Some New 
Curves on an 


Old Game 
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MAN sometimes spends half of his life locating his 
place in the world. I had grafted for nearly twenty 
years before I found that my game, the job for 

which Nature had fitted me, was ‘‘the broads,” which is 
the grafter’s name for three-card monte. In the last ten 
years of my old life I did very little else. Mine wasn’t the 
old game which they used to play at country fairs, where 
a dealer with glass jewelry and a fierce black mustache 
skinned the rubes. That racket got too well known; the 
rubes would run if a man laid down three cards on a table 
before them. We took advantage of that very disrepute; 
we put a new twist on it, and the mob for which I spieled 
made it a steady, productive business. 

I really don’t deserve all the credit for starting it. Old 
Marsh, who is dead now, and Louis, my partner in all my 
later years on the road, had it going already when I came 
into the partnership; but I improved on their methods until 
our whole play was a work of art. 

We tried it out in the remote West, operating for a while 
in Dakota, at the time they opened up their Indian lands 
there, and at last we settled down in a small city not so 
very far from Chicago. With that as a center we worked 
the river boats and the trains on all the trunk lines. In 
the last three years of our combination we traveled like 
trainmen—so much mileage every week. 


How I Worked the Day Coaches 


a city —I won’t name it, but perhaps you can guess— 
was very favorably located for our work. From the 
North the river brought down logs and lumbermen—the 
logstothe millsand thelumbermentous. Fromthe South, 
in harvest season, came rich tobacco planters. A half- 
dozen railroads ran through its union station. And 
if ever a city government was tied up and delivered, it 
was that one in those days. My old pal Jakey, the man 
who helped me steal the elephant, was a big grafter by 
this time—he had cut out gambling and gone into the city- 
contracting business. He had preceded us there, and 
gradually he had got the city administration to stand for 
anything short of burglary and murder. When my monte 
mob got itself established we held a council of war every 
Monday morning. It was our custom to set aside the 
week’s nut at those meetings, and the part which went to 
the city gang was about four hundred dollars. We bribed 
sometimes one and sometimes another, according to who 
was making us the most trouble at the time. We always 
had the chief of police on our list, and usually two of his 
captains. The newspapers were about as troublesome as 








——-—. anything. The editor of 
nim one was a good fellow, 
and we didn’t have to 
bother him. Another 
one took its money 
straight. The thiriwegot 
around by inserting a lit- 
tle, blind advertisement, 
for which wepaid fifty dol- 
larsa week. Those times 
are past now in that city, 
as such times are grad- 
ually passing in all cities. 
I suppose there 
are those who do 
not know what 
three-card monte 
is, and for their 
benefit I will ex- 
plain. The operator 
has three cards of 
different numbers 
and suits. He 
shows you their 
faces, lays them 
down, backs up, 
shuffles them about 
a little, and bets 
you that you can- 
not pick out any 
given card—the 
ace, say. You’ve 
been watching that 
ace, and you think 
youcan. But when 
you turn it over— 
it isn’t. Only a 
matter of manipu- 
lation and the dis- 
traction of the 
victim’s attention 
for a second. Now, 
look how we im- 
proved uponit. Louis was steerer for the game. . Take him 
by and large there was never hissuperior in that department 
of grafting. He had easy, pleasant manners, and a simple, 
innocent way; on sight you had confidence in him. And he 
wasn’t one of those ‘‘twenty-minute men” who can’t hold 
a sucker after the touch. No, Louis’ very best work 
came in tying up his man, in getting him to go away with- 
out making any trouble. I was the “‘ broad spieler,’’ which 
means that I did the actual work of manipulation. Marsh 
stayed back in another coach to cash 
checks and drafts. 

On the trains we played mostly at 
night, because then the chance of in- 
terference was slightest. Of course we 
worked mainly in day coaches, because 
the Pullman passengers were undressed 
and in their bunks. You'd be surprised 
to know how many men of means sleep 
sitting up in the day coach. As soon as 
we boarded we went to work systemat- 
ically to find our man. We knew the 
conductor’s system of check marks, 
so we could tell how far each passen- 
ger wastraveling. It was long-distance 
travelers we were looking for; they 
usually have a hundred dollars or more 
either in cash or drafts. With our 
thorough system of information we 
often had our victim marked before we 
boarded the train. In such case we 
didn’t have to take all that trouble. 

At about two o’clock in the morning 
our man would be sound asleep. Louis 
would stepuptohim, takethe train check 
from his hat and drop it on the floor. 
Then Louis would shake him and say: 
“Ts that your check down there?” 
By the time the sucker had picked 
up the check and thanked Louis, he’d 
be wide awake. Louis would be so 
pleasant about it, would have such good 
stories to tell about people who lost their 
tickets, that the sucker would stay awake to talk. In half 
an hour or so they’d be established on a cordial basis. 
Then Louis would give me the office to come along. Our 
signal for that was raising the hat and scratching the head. 

I was made up for the part of an innocent Texas cattle- 
man—black sombrero, jeans, a red handkerchief around 
my neck. I’m a natural mimic, I suppose. In my circus 
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trips to Texas I’d picked up that back-country Texan 
dialect, which is a mixture of Southern and Western with a 
tang of its own. I’d got information about the country 
and the cattle business, too; no Texan could ever pick a 
flaw in my story. I rehearsed my spiel until I knew it 
like a part in a play, and I suppose it had better go down 
here in dialogue just as I used to talk it off. 


I Play the Part of a Texas Cattleman 


E’LL say that the sucker is about an average-minded 
man—what they’re calling a ‘“‘ bromide” nowadays, 
From experience Louis and I know about what he’ll do 
under given circumstances that are likely to arise. Louis 
gives me the office, as I come down the aisle, to show that 
he has three hundred in cash. And here begins my spiel: 


I: Say, can any of you chaps give me a chaw of tobacco? 

Loulis (somewhat irritated): No, I don’t use it. 

I (to the sucker): Say, can you give me a chaw? 

Mr. SUCKER: No. 

I: That’s mighty funny. I’ve asked pretty nigh every 
feller on this train fo’ a chaw, an’ I ain’t got none. Down 
wheah I live pretty nigh everybody chaws tobacco—al] 
the men, and pretty nigh all the women. 

Louls (getting interested in me): Women chew tobacco? 
For goodness’ sake, where’s that? 

I: Down in Las Llagas. 

Louis: Where’s that? 

I: Fo’ goodness’ sake, mistah, don’t you know wheah 
that is? own on the Rio Grande, about a hundred an’ 
fifty miles from San Anton. 

Louis: Well, I’d like to know what sort of people they 
are—women chew tobacco! 

I: Oh, there ain’t many of the white women chaw. 
Mostly greasers. 

Louis: Greasers? What do you mean by greasers? 

I: Fo’ goodness’ sake, mistah, don’t you know what 
greasers are? Mexicans. 

Louis: Oh, I understand. (He looks over at the sucker 
and winks at him. His manner says, ‘‘ There’s jun in this 
jay.’’) Well, what are you doing here? 

I: Jes’ brought up some cattle fo’ to sell in Chicago— 
fo’ hundred head of steers. I sold ’em all, an’ now I’m 
goin’ down by Indianapolis to buy a ae of bulls. 

Louis: Why, haven’t you any bulls? 

I: Yessuh. But I ain’t got no = bulls. I’m buyin’ 
a lot of whitefaced Herefords. They’re the rustlers! 

Louis: How many cattle have ae  ~ 

I: I reckon I don’t know, mistah. noathah got away 
with a lot of ’em last wintah. I reckon about thirty-five 
hundred. I’m going to get about twenty bulls. 

Louis: And how much land? 

I: Oh, I reckon about twenty-five thousand acres. 


Here Louis and I talk for some time about the cattle 
business and my ranch. This, like everything else in this 
spiel—every sentence of it 
—is aimed toward the 
sucker. In the first place, 
I show him what an amus- 
ing and innocent and con- 
fiding person I am; in the 
second place, I show him 
that Iamrich. And, after 
a time: 


Louis: Were you born 
and raised in Texas? 

I: Yessuh. This is the 
first time evah I was up in 
this heah Yankee kentry, 
an’ I’ll be doggoned if Ievah 
come up heah any moah. 

Louis: Why, don’t you 
like it? 

I: It’s all right to be up 
heah a week or so. But it 
weahs you out. That theah 
Chicago is the doggondest 
town! I was theah fo’ days 
an’ had a heap o’ fun, but, 
law me, it cost me pretty 
nigh fo’ hundred dollahs. 

‘Louls: How on earth did 
ne spend that much in 


our days? ; 

I: Oh, I didn’t spend it 

me 20. kK. all. I lost two hundred oft. 
ee Louis: Lost it? How? 


Out of your pockets? 

I: No, I lost it bettin 
with a feller. 

Louis (he winks at the sucker again, as much as to 
say, “Here we are going to get an interesting story’): 
How’s that? . 

I: Well, mistah, I’m going to tell you-all about it. 
Exactly all about it. I got in with a young chap wheah I 
was boa’din’ down by the stockyahds an’ he took me 
round. Seein’ the sights, he called it. That chap knew 
jess wheah to go. I reckon we must ’a’ been in twenty-five 
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. Sich kickin’ an’ carryin’ on you nevah saw. Law 
Pare rhat’s wheah I spent pretty nigh all my money! 
Louis: Did you d all you had? 
I: Law me, you fellers think I’m busted because I spent 
fo' hundred dollahs! This don’t look like I’m busted, 


does it? 
Here I reach down into my inside pocket and pull out a 
roll of bills as large as a town pump. 


Louis: How much have you got there? 
I: About two thousan’, I reckon. I ain’t counted fo’ 
mn days. 
a oe Well, let’s hear the rest. How did you lose your 
two hundred? 

I: Bettin’. : 

Louis: What kind of a e? 

I: Well, this heah feller he got to go back to the ho-tel 
at twelve o’clock. So I make up with a Yankee feller. I 
told him I was awful dry an’ I wanted to get a drink of 
liquor. He said he knowed the place wheah they had good 
whisky. So I went along into a saloon wheah they had a 
show goin’ on. We-all took two or three drinks an’ peeped 
into a little side room what they had. A big Yankee chap 
in theah was runnin’ a game. He called it California 
euchre. A lot of fellers was bettin’ five and ten dollars on 
it. They was bettin’ they could tell which ceahd was the 
ace. I stood theah lookin’ at ’em, an’ I could see the prize 
ceahd every time. I —~ up an’ told the feller I could 
pick it out. Hesay, “How much you want to bet you kin 
pick it out?” I say, ‘‘I bet you two dollahs.” He say, 
“Two dollahs? If that’s all you got you better save it an’ 
buy crackers an’ cheese fo’ breakfast." That sort o’ made 
me mad, so I jest ow my hand in my pocket an’ pull out 
two hundred dolla , an’ say, “‘Theah, Yank, kiver that!” 
He kivered her, but, doggone my buttons, if I didn’t lose 
her! Then he say do I want to bet again, an’ I say I got the 
rest o’ my money down in the ho-tel. I say, “Wait a few 
minutes an’ I’ll be back an’ play again.”” I went on back 
to the ho-tel an’ asked the feller what was working behind 
the counter to give me my money what was in the big iron 
box. He had to get the boss up. The boss he ax me if I 
was goin’ away. I tole him, no, suh, I ain’t goin’ away 
until tomorrow, but I’m bettin’ with a feller, an’ I want to 
goon bettin’ with himsomemoah. Hesay,‘‘ Youdon’t want 
to bet with no Chicago fellers. They’re sharpers. They’ll 
skin you.” I say, “Never mind, my money is mine.” 
Then he said I couldn’t, an’ I raised so much hell that 
a aaa tole me he lock me up if I don’t go 
to 


Nex’ mawnin’ I went up to that theah place wheah I 
lost the money, and the feller with that ah California 
euchre game was at home. I got to talking with him, an’ I 
tried to git him to come down to Las Llagas with me. I 
tole him if he would fetch that theah game along he would 
i win moah money than a man can carry. He said he 

a gal what was sick and he couldn’t leave. But he 
tole me he would do the nex’ bes’ thing by me—fo’ a hun- 
dred he would give me some of the games an’ show me how 
to play ‘em. I done took the games, an’ I been practicin’ 
with ’em ever since. When I git back home, doggone me, 
if I don’t win the two hundred back an’ ten times moah 
alongside of it. Down theah we races horses an’ fights 
chickens all day Saturday an’ Sunday. Fust time I go to 
one of those chicken fights I’ll take this game with me. 
Ain’t any tellin’ how much I’ll win. 

Louis: So you’re going into the business when you get 
down home, are you? 

I: Course I ani. 

Louis (winking at the sucker): You say this fellow 
o- _ = cards to you—have you them with you? 

: Yessuh. 


convenient book, and show them, 
very awkwardly, how a dealer 
manipulates three-card monte. 
Louis is getting more and more 
interested by my antics, and the 
sucker is falling in. After I have 
explained how you must pick the 
ace to win: 

Louis: You say you have to 
pick the ace to win? Why, I 
think that I can pick the ace 
every time. 

I: Go on, le’s see you do it. 
Come on, mistah, you an’ me 
will play a little game fo’ fun! 

We play, and Louis picks up 
thewrong card. I laugh immod- 
erately; I turn away toward 
the aisle in order to vent my 
whoops. 

And at this point comes the 
first important operation of the 
game. Louis attracts the atten- 
tion of the sucker; shows by the 
expression of his face that he has 
some scheme afoot. Then he 
reaches over and turns up a 
corner of the ace—‘“‘ puts an ear 
on it,’ as we say in the pro- 
fession. Get that in your mind; 
the ace is now marked so that 
you can tell its back as well as 
its face. The sucker sees it; Louis sees it; I am the only 
person in the transaction who is supposed not to see it. 


I: Let’s play again, mistah. I was jest prac-ticing. I’d 
like to see a man pick that ace! 

Louts: I bet I can. 

I: I bet you a ten-dollar bill you can’t. 

Louis: Well, when I said bet I was joking. 
want to bet. I never indulge. 

I: Theah she is, mistah, theah she is! I bet you a ten- 
dollah bill you cain’t git that prize ceahd! 

Louis: Now look here, Texas, you don’t really want to 
bet ten dollars that I can’t find that card! 

I: Yessuh; that theah is ezactly what I mean. 

LOUIS: Well, though it is against my principles, I’ll bet 
you! 

We play, and Louis, picking with deadly'accuracy the 
card whose corner he has turned up, shows the ace and 
wins the ten dollars. I mutter something about a mistake, 
and as I am about to pay an idea seems to come into my 
mind: 

I: Look heah, mistah, you show me you got ten dollahs 
‘ou could ’a’ paid me if I’d ’a’ won. I ain’t goin’ round 
eah givin’ tens to everybody. 

Louts: If I show ten deleae that stake will belong 

to me? 

I: That’s ’zactly what I mean. 


Louis pulls ten dollars from his pocket and shows it to 
me. I am satisfied, and I pay. I skin my roll and bet 
Louis a twenty he can’t do it again. We appoint the 
sucker stakeholder and deposit the money in his hands. 
Louis picks the card with the little ear turned up on it. 

It is the ace, 
of course; he 


I don’t 





om ‘em right 
ere. 


Louts: Let’s 
look at them. 
I'd like to see 
what they are 
like. 


I pull out 
from my inside 
pocket three 
greasy, old 
cards, wrapped 
up in a hand- 
kerchief. Louis 
unwraps them 
and looks them 
over. 


Louis: Is 
this all there is 
to it? 

I: Yessuh. 
That’s all they 
is to it. 


_ Louis: How 
Is + Ragl I 
ont see any- 
thing to it. j 
_ Andso, talk- 
ing and amus- 
ing them all 
thetime, I take 
those three 
cards, lay them 
down on the 








wins again. 
Then, warm- 
ing up, he tries 
to bet me a 
forty. But I 
suddenly grow 
cagey. 

I: No, suh, I 
ain’t goin’ to 
bet you again. 
Not a cent. 
That theah fel- 
ler what teach 
me this game 
he tel! me that 
if a man beat 
me two times 
runnin’ I wasn’t 
to play him no 
moah. I ain’t 
goin’ to pas 
no moah fo 
money, but 
jes’ fo’ fun. 

Then there 
is a little busi- 
ness between 
Louis and me 
—two or three 
plays in which 
he carefully 
avoidsthe card 
with the ear on 








Car seat or a 





And Show Them, Very Awkwardly, How a Dealer Manipulates Three-Card Monte 


it and lets me 








Before He Could Draw I Had That Old, Rusty, Unloaded 
Gun, Which I Couldn’t Cock, Against His Breastbone 
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win, Atlast lapproach 
the “‘joint,” which is 
our term for the actual 
operation of separat- 
ing the good-thing 
from his money. I 
address the sucker and 
ask him to play just 
for fun. Louis, at a 
moment when I have 
turned away to laugh 
or spit or something, 
whisperstohim,*‘ Take 
the wrong card!” He 
does it,and Iwin. We 
play again for fun. 
Again he picks the 
wrong card. 

I: Mistah, now let’s 
ed an’ me play fo’ a 


I pull out my wad 
and skin off a bill 
without looking at it. 
Down it goes on the 
table. We play, and 
the sucker turns over 
the ace, and wins. 
Louis has been hold- 
ing the bill. Hestarts 
to pay it over, but I 

ut away his hand. 

I (to the sucker): Look heah, mistah. Could you ’a’ 
paid me if I had won? 

Mr. SuCKER: Of course I could have paid you. 

Louis: Hold on, Texas; do you realize the amount of 
the bill you’ve put down here? It’s a hundred dollars. 

I: A hundred dollahs? All right. A hundred or a 
thousand, if it’s down it’s down. Look heah, mistah, is 
you got a hundred dollahs? 

M .) SucKER: Yes, and three hundred. (This is no news 
to us. 

Now comes the psychological moment. Watch it. The 
sucker, by all the rules of the game, has won my hundred 
dollars. Yet he never gets it. He is induced to put that 
hundred straight back into the game, and two hundred 
more. I’ve explained the mental principle of this already 
in describing ‘‘big joint.” The proceeding looks like a 
cinch to him. He has his eye on the “ear” which marks 
the ace. He can’t lose. What difference does it make if 
he throws his hundred back into the game? He won’t 
quibble over such a little thing. 


I: Allright. I bet youa hundred. Now show up! 

MR. SUCKER: What do you mean? 

I: I mean put up jes’ the same as I have put up. Jes’ 
put your money up heah alongside of mine. 

Louis: But I thought you said you’d pay him as soon as 
he showed up a hundred-dollar bill? 

I: I meant when he showed up jes’ the same as I’m 
showing mine up. Show up means puttin’ up. 

The sucker lays down his hundred. 


I: Now I’ll show you what kind o’ spohts we got down 
in Texas. How much more you got theah? 

Louis: This gentleman has two hundred more. 

I: Well, put it up—I bet you anothah two hundred. 
That’s the Kind we got in Texas. 


If he is a tough sucker and hesitates, Louis whispers to 
him: ‘“‘Go on; it’s a cinch. You might as well get his 
money as the next man.”’” When we get the money down, 
his three hundred against mine, when we have given it to 
Louis, as stakeholder: 


I: Now, mistah, heah we go. Le’s shake hands on it, 
mistah. If you git that theah prize ceahd the money all 
belongs to you. If you don’t it all belongs to me. 


While we are shaking hands happens the second impor- 
tant piece of manipulation. Louis, with one swift motion, 
straightens out that ace, and puts the little ear on another 
card, the nine-spot, let us say. See that? It is the climax 
of the joint. Shaking hands on it serves another purpose 
than distracting the victim’s attention—it prevents him 
from saying afterward that we played before he was 
ready. 

He turns over the card that is marked with an ear, and 
instead of the ace he has the nine! 

Immediately a lot of things happen. Louis, as stake- 
holder, has the money in his hand. I reach over and grab 
it. He holds on to it; we wrestle for five or six seconds 
while I tear it away. The attention of the sucker is all on 
his money. He does not see Louis’ free hand, which has 
taken the little ear off of the nine and put it back on the 
ace again. 

So I’ve got his money, and when he looks over those 
cards the ear is on that ace. His false turn couldn’t possi- 
bly have been anything but a terrible mistake. 

The third stage of the broads is known in the profession 
as the “round-up.” It consists in getting rid of the sucker 
in such a manner as to cause the least possible trouble. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Lawyers in the Cabinet 


ee G ten persons to an Administration—which 
is far easier than to count them up—two hundred and 
seventy men have sat in the American Cabinet. One was, 
by early profession, a surveyor, one a soldier and one a 
cowboy. ‘The others were mostly lawyers. In Mr. 
Taft’s Cabinet, including the gentleman at the head of the 
table, and, probably, the Attorney-General, there will be 
the usual representation of eminent members of the legal 
profession. 

This circumstance provokes renewed discussion of the 
surprising extent to which lawyers have run the Govern- 
ment, and some animadversions which seem to us unfair. 
Mr. Taft and his predecessors have not called so many 
lawyers about them because they needed legal advice. 
No Administration has seriously contemplated a career of 
crime, and for such crimes as might be committed inad- 
vertently or incidentally, sufficient counsel could be called 
in at a moment’s notice. Not knowledge of the law, it 
seems, but the forensic art, is the quality needed. 

The great part played by members of the legal profession 
in conducting the Government is probably due to their 
talent for pleading a cause. Our system of party govern- 
ment, as every one knows, had its beginnings in the 
lamentable row between Washington’s Secretary of State 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, and, for a good while, 
the issue seemed to depend upon whether Jefferson or 
Hamilton could, so to speak, get to the jury first. Since 
then no party has felt comfortable without having at its 
head a goodly number of gentlemen especially trained to 
plead a cause—to deny that the goods came into its 
possession otherwise than by due operation of law, or to 
prove an alibi, as circumstances might require. 

Our system of government, like our judicial procedure, 
is contentious. Who so well able to operate it as persons 
professionally educated to contend? Some object that 
the Cabinet members are ‘‘corporation” lawyers. But 
that means simply that they are successful lawyers. 


Literature and Hard Times 


E ARE pleased, naturally, to have a cherished theory 
concerning art confirmed by evidence of a documen- 
tary and statistical nature. 

The records of the publishers show, we are informed, 
that in 1908 the output of American fiction exceeded that 
of any other year by more than three hundred volumes. 
We are unable to give the ratio of gain, but assume that 
it must have been about twenty per cent, or substantially 
equivalent to the decline in trade and industry generally, 
as shown by bank clearings, railroad earnings, foreign 
commerce and the like recognized indices of business. In 
a word, people resort to literature exactly in proportion as 
they are unable to make a living any other way. 

We have long believed, from personal experience and 
observation, that such a law obtained, and this partial 
confirmation emboldens us to suggest that the Stock 
Exchange should take cognizance of it. Publishers’ reports 
should be posted along with the weekly bank statement, an 
important increase in the number of manuscripts received 
—indicating that many people are broke — justifying a fall 
in stocks, and vice versa. 

When, it is often asked, will the United States take a 
leading place in art, rivaling Russia in fiction, Germany in 
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music and Italy in painting? We regard this as wholly an 
economic problem. The United States has done relatively 
little in art so far because steady jobs have been relatively 
plentiful. We scarcely need refer to the biographies of 
great authors to prove that men usually take to writing 
because they need the money. Literature as a symptom 
of financial despair has received far too little consideration 
at the hands of economists. We hope to see it included 
among the indicative statistics of business. 


The German at Home and Here 


ANY features of German government command 
admiration. In compensating victims of industrial 
accidents, in providing cheap and safe life insurance for 
working-men, in factory and tenement laws, in statutory 
regard for the well-being of the working class generally, 
the Fatherland puts us to the blush. In securing these 
laws the Socialists have played an important part, for 
which Teutonic humanity owes them a debt. 

But it is well not to forget the other side of the account 
— as panegyrists of what is admirable in Germany some- 
times unfortunately do. No American workmen are 
migrating thither to better their condition—because, in 
fact, a better condition is not to be found there. Indus- 
trially and financially the German situation is far from 
Elysian. New imperial taxes, which every working-man 
will feel, were recently levied in the hope of overcoming a 
prospective deficit of about a hundred million dollars a 
year, while the Prussian and other State Governments also 
have imposing deficits to be overcome. Labor, of course, 
will finally be called upon to do the overcoming. The 
same Government which beneficially regulates damages, 
lays burdens upon labor relatively much heavier than ours. 
German unemployment, always present, has reached con- 
ditions which are described as “‘ terrible.” 

German emigration to the United States has practically 
ceased. It was attracted mostly by free, fat land. Its 
high-water mark was from 1880 to 1890, when seventy- 
three million acres—nearly half being in Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Dakotas—were brought into cultivation. Social 
reforms in Germany, especially touching the industrial 
class, have simply brought conditions there, in the general 
equation, nearer to a parity with the United States. 


See the Wheels Go Round 


| ae ttf or more bills to regulate railroads are pending in 
the Kansas Legislature alone, we read, and doubtless 
several hundred in all legislatures. 

In response to a resolution of the House of Represent~ 
atives the Interstate Commerce Commission reports that 
nearly six hundred thousand rates, classifications and 
supplements thereto, varying in size from one page to 
seven hundred feet, were filed with it between July, 1906, 
and January, 1909, and that it will be necessary to com- 
pare many million separate items before the Commission 
can inform the House what increases of railroad rates have 
taken effect since the passage of the Hepburn act. After 
deliberating about two months, the New York Public 
Service Commission has decided that the Erie Railroad 
may issue bonds for the purpose of paying interest on 
bonds already outstanding. The Commission was blamed 
for taking so long a time to think it over; but the principle 
involved—whether a quasi-public corporation’s gallant 
effort to borrow itself out of debt ought to be approved or 
not—was a very thorny one; all the more so as the decision 


would be regarded as a precedent, and might imply that ~ 


the road, later, could issue some more bonds for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest on those now authorized. 

We mention these things—all fairly within the scope of a 
single day’s news—because so many people still fail to 
understand what fearful and wonderful things are em- 
braced in the science of railroading. The amazing con- 
volutions of rate-making are fairly matched at times by 
the convolutions of financiering; and both together make 
a squirrel in a wire cage look like a comparatively sta- 
tionary object. Some of Kansas’ fifty bills, presumably, 
are very foolish; but we believe that unwise railroad 
legislation is often merely a result of extreme dizziness. 


The Profits of the Farmer 


UPPOSE the farmer calculated his profits in the same 
way that a manufacturer does. If you allow six per 
cent interest on the capital invested in land, implements 
and horses, an annual depreciation of one-tenth on the 
implements and one-fourteenth on the animals, seventy- 
five dollars a month for the farmer’s own labor and thirty- 
five dollars for his wife’s, then the actual cost to the farmer 
of producing wheat in the Red River Valley—the average 
yield being twelve and a half bushels to the acre—is 
practically one dollar a bushel. To make the twenty per 
cent net profit which many manufacturers demand, the 
farmer must get $1.1914 a bushel for his wheat. 
Such are the figures, no doubt substantially correct, 
which a farmers’ organization has presented to Congress. 
Of course, the farmer doesn’t often figure that way. 
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Probably, taking it by and large, he gets merely fair wages 
for his own labor and a moderate interest on his capital — 
which would, by no means, content a manufacturer 
Essentially, we suspect, he is much more a working-man 
than a capitalist. He buys a farm, not because he expects 
to make a manufacturer’s profit on the capital, but because 
it gives him an opportunity to apply his own labor. Gen- 
erally speaking, to buy a farm is merely to buy a job. 

But permanent jobs and farms are in very great demand 
and the Western farmer has made a profit through the rise 
in value of farm lands. From 1880 to 1900, total wealth of 
the country rose from forty-three to eighty-eight billions 
and all farm property from twelve to twenty billions. The 
farmer pretty nearly kept up with the procession —owing 
mostly to enhanced value of the land. The enhancement 
of course, was most striking in the great agricultural States 
beyond the Mississippi. Farm lands in Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas were valued at 
1124 millions in 1880, at 2341 millions in 1890, and at 
8807 millions in 1900. While value increased, roughly, 
two hundred and forty per cent, acreage increased a 
hundred and thirty per cent. 

The increment cannot go on indefinitely unless the 
profits of farming progressively rise. Indeed, in the 
twenty years mentioned above, the value of farm lands in 
New England, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio decreased. Even in Michigan there was no increase 
per acre. The farm investment in 1900 somewhat ex- 
ceeded twenty billions—sixteen and a half billions in land, 
three-quarters of a billion in implements and three billions 
in animals. That the plant yielded much net profit, asa 
manufacturer would figure profit, after paying for the 
labor of the ten million persons, is not probable. 


Why the Peg Slipped Out 


ULLNESS in the iron market has been much com- 
plained of lately. Shipments of iron ore on the Great 
Lakes fell from forty-one million tons in 1907 to twenty- 
five million in 1908. The output of steel rails decreased 
forty-seven per cent, and of pig iron thirty-eight per cent, 
being the smallest since 1901. 

Such figures, and the slowness of the market since the 
end of the year, naturally provoked livelier criticism than 
ever of “‘ pegged”’ prices, with the result, it seems, that the 
pegs have been pulled out. Previously they had slipped a 
bit; but for more than a year, while the supply far exceeded 
the demand, prices were held pretty near where they had 
been when the demand far exceeded the supply. 

For this flying in the face of the grand old law of supply 
and demand the Steel Corporation was mainly responsible. 
The small output and dull state of the trade, and, finally, 
the decision in favor of an ‘‘open market,” are held up as 
proof that the Corporation’s policy was wrong, and as 
reéstablishing the supply and demand theory. 

But the proof is far from conclusive. Supply and de- 
mand, as a law of prices, means mostly the supply of 
money. If you are out of money you have to sell for 
whatever you can get. Otherwise, relatively speaking, 
prices can as well be held at one price as at another. The 
Steel Corporation, with plenty of money, was in a position 
to wait. Owning mills, furnaces and mines, there was 
nobody back of it to whom it could hand a cut in prices. 

We still suspect that the ‘‘ pegged” price was the proper 
policy—for a rich monopoly. In short, the Corporation’s 
intentions were probably sound; but its power over the 
“independents” was limited. 


Death and Dollars in Russia 


N° ADDITIONAL regret over this country’s refusal to 
extradite a Russian refugee will be caused by the 
statement, lately come to hand, that Russian tribunals in 
1908 condemned nearly two thousand persons to death — 
some singly and some in convenient batches; some on 
charges comparatively fresh and others for offenses 
alleged to have been committed when the revolutionary 
movement was at its height. Lapse of time seems not to 
lessen the executioner’s activity nor to abate the Govern- 
ment’s calm determination to take a full glut of vengeance 
for the troubles it suffered from aspiring subjects. 

Otherwise Russian news consists largely of rumors that 
the Government, encouraged by its very tardy success In 
floating a big loan for warships, refunding and like objects 
of state, may now try to borrow some money for purposes 
of an industrial character. The big loan suggests that the 
Government has, at length, reached so assured a position 
that it is about three-fifths as good as the Government of 
the United States, from a monetary point of view—that 
is, its two hundred and eighty million dollars of 4/4 per 
cent bonds were sold at 8914. 

No doubt we could issue a like amount of 3 per cents, 
shorn of special note-issuing privileges, at par. But as 
Russia has five times our debt and far smaller resources, 
the fact that she has to pay less than twice as much for 
money is rather flattering. Perhaps an industrial loan 
would not go so well. The Government’s notable suc- 
cesses run upon mortuary rather than industrial lines. 











The Doctor of the Senate 


HEY have just sent Dr. Jacob H. Gallinger, of New 
rT Hampshire, back to the Senate for another term— 

which act will appear im the next edition of the 
Congressional Directory modestly described (in paren- 
theses) as the first time they ever did such a thing in New 
Hampshire. Anyhow, that’s what the Doctor said it was 
when they elected him the third time, and it must be the 
same with the fourth—they have just sent the Doctor 
back, and our bosoms swell with pride. 

You see, the Doctor is one of the very few Senators who 
are of Dutch ancestry. At least, he is one of the very few 
who mention it; for during the past seven years any 
person of Dutch ancestry has not been popular with the 
Senate, especially one person of Dutch ancestry, named 
Roosevelt. About the only thing Dutch about the Senate, 
except the Doctor, was its continuous condition of being 
“in Dutch” with T. R., which is a cant phrase, but the 
Senate knows what it means. 

Not so with the Doctor. He is of Dutch descent, says 
so himself in his autobiography, carefully prepared by 
himself, and longer than that of any other Senator except 
the thrilling recitals of the lives and past performances 
of Henry Algernon du Pont and Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew. Of course, the Doctor’s autobiography is only 
two lines longer than that of Henry Cabot Lodge, which 
Mr. Lodge may be relied upon to correct as soon as he 
notices it, for he can sling several paragraphs more about 
himself, if he likes; but, as it stands, the Doctor thinks 
better of himself than any of the rest, except Du Pont and 
Depew, at least so far as putting it down in print goes. 

His paternal great-grandfather emigrated from Holland 
previous to the Revolution and settled in New York, 
where his grandfather was born. The 
grandfather moved to Canada, and it was 
in Canada, on a farm near Cornwall, 
Ontario, where our hero was born, a 
circumstance greatly to be regretted, because it 
prohibits mentioning the Doctor for President, 
which all would dearly love to do, after read- 
ing his distinguished services as recited by himself. 
After working as a printer for a time, he studied 
medicine ‘‘in the city of his present residence’’--isn’t 
that a flossy way of saying Concord? He was graduated 
with honors in 1858 and practiced until he entered Con- 
gress, having, as he so perfectly puts it, ‘‘a practice that 
extended beyond the limits of his State,’’ a sort of a long- 
distance practice, so to speak. He also made frequent 
contributions to medical literature, and is always called in 
whenever anybody faints away or falls downstairs in the 
Senate end of the Capitol; getting a few pleasant lines of 
justly-accorded recognition in the local press of Washing- 
ton, thus: ‘‘The unfortunate was attended by Senator 
Gallinger, who is a physician.” 


A Polished Cupola in a Flood of Glory 


| * spi it is not as a physician that Doctor Gallinger shines 
most. Ah,no! He shines most when the golden rays of 
the setting sun percolate through the stained-glass ceiling 
of the Senate Chamber, the golden rays of the setting sun, 
sinking to rest, embosomed behind the hazy hills, and 
falling, falling, in a flood of glistening glory on the Doctor’s 
head. Then it is he shines most, shines like the dome on 
the Congressional Library, for the Doctor, among his 
other admirable qualities, has the baldest head in Congress; 
balder, even, than that of Nick Longworth, who is the 
non-hirsute synonym for Ohio and the Middle West. It is 
a beautiful sight to see the Doctor sitting there in the 
front row, watching with eagle eye the progress of legisla- 
tion, and glowing on top like a conical prairie fire. 

We in the galleries have sat enthralled and watched the 
sunbeams coquet with that polished cupola, watched 
the illumination that shed a soft, rosy glow over all the 
Republican side, protesting volubly when the Doctor, 
ever and anon, stood up to tell the Senate what it was 
doing and how to do it, and spoiled the picture. And even 
on shady days, when skies are lowering, that noble, hairless 
expanse shows pinkly through the murk, a beacon of hope 
to all those who desire instruction, or a beacon of warning 
to all those who do not desire instruction, but will get it, 
anyhow. 

_It would take more space than can be spared, even for so 
distinguished a personage, to enumerate the Doctor’s 
Many activities since he entered politics in the Granite 
State; but, casually referring to the list, it may be said that 
he has been member of both houses of the New Hampshire 

ture, surgeon-general of the State, chairman of the 
State Committee, at the head of various delegations to 
National Conventions, and that he made a speech seconding 
the nomination of Benjamin Harrison in 1888, which was 
the time Mr. Harrison came across, there being no mention 
of any speech the Doctor may have made seconding the 
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The Little Father of the Washingtonian 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


nomination of Mr. Harrison in 1892, thus showing that 
there are episodes we are prone to forget. 

He began coming to the Senate in 1891 and he has been 
coming ever since, progressing from the rear row to a seat 
in the middle of the front row on the Republican side, and 
to membership of the Committee on Appropriations and 
Naval Affairs and the chairmanship of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. It is in this place that the 
Doctor endears himself to all those who live in Washington 
at such times as Congress is not in session. He is the 
Little Father of the Washingtonian, for the Congressional 
committees are the boards of aldermen and councilmen 
for Washington. 

All Washington dotes on the Doctor—dotes on him and 
would dent him, if all Washington could. His fostering 
care is so evident, his conception of what Washington 
needs so perfect, that everybody loves him, loves him 
dearly. It is this way with the Doctor. Having in mind 
ever the requirements of his home city of Concord, he 
fixes it up for Washington on the same broad basis. What 
is good enough for Concord is good enough for Washington. 
Whereupon the Doctor exhibits much conservatism and 
that loyalty to home that is so greatly admired; but 
Washington doesn’t get off anywhere in particular. 

Radiating under the setting sun for so many years— 
1891 to 1909—the Doctor has studied assiduously the 
proper procedure of the Senate and acknowledges himself 
to be an authority thereupon. Thus we have the verb, 
“To gallinger,” in current use in the Capitol, which means 
to instruct, to lay down the law, to chide, to correct, to 
censor, censure and direct. 


The Ready Regulator of the Upper House 


NY time any erring Senator gets away from precedent, 
which, to the Doctor, is the first cousin to high crime 
and misdemeanor, the Doctor rises majestically in his seat 
and tells the erring Senator how about it. He reads almost 
a daily lecture on the proprieties and improprieties of 
debate. He is always there with his ringing protest 
against a deviation from the regular order. He is the man 
who can point out the lapses and who can deplore them in 
strictly parliamentary language, but with a meaning 
between the lines that makes the abashed Senator who is 
the subject of his discourse wish he had not been so gay. 
To gallinger: it is a mighty good, expressive verb. 

This is his self-imposed task. He is not going to sit idly 
by and watch the Senate do anything it should not do; 
nor is he intending to let the scoundrelly Democrats put 
through any of their menacing schemes without his 
strident asseveration that such must not be. He reads 
severe little lectures to the opposition and to all such 
Republicans as may be classed as insurgents, for the 
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Doctor belongs to the regular organization. You bet! He 
— for regularity and organization first, last and all the 
ime. 

So he gallingers them, gallingers them until they slink 
back into their seats, awed and ashamed. ’Tis not too 
much to say that one caustically censorious speech from 
the Doctor makes the Senators to whom it is addressed do 
as they like. Still, it is a great thing to be a Ready 
Regulator for the Senate. Although he wasn’t born there, 
he has lived long enough in New England to have one of 
those stern, New England consciences. That must be it. 


Too Much Influence 


ENATOR SIMMONS, of North Carolina, served one 
term in the House of Representatives, way back in 
1886, and was defeated for reélection. This is why: 

Simmons had secured a post-office for James City, a 
solid black town, got an appropriation for a public building 
at Newbern, across the river, and an appropriation for a 
road to the national cemetery near by. A negro was 
nominated against Simmons, but early in the campaign 
Simmons went to James City and had a big meeting. All 
the colored brethren were for him. 

Simmons’ opponent said nothing during the campaign. 
He didn’t make a peep until the night before election. 
Then he held a meeting, and this is what he said: “ Mr. 
Simmons is all right. He has sure ‘nuff influence at 
Washington. One mawnin’ he went up to the White 
House and he says: ‘Mawnin’, Mistuh Cleveland.’ 

““*Mawnin’, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

““*Mistuh Cleveland, I want seventy-five thousand 
dollars for a post-office over at James City.’ 

“*Go right over to the Treasury and 
git it, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

“Pretty soon he goes up and says: 
‘Mistuh Cleveland, I want twenty thou- 
sand dollars for the road to the national ceme- 
tery in my town.’ 

“*Go right over to the Treasury and git 
it, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

“‘He’s got plenty of influence, plenty, but lemme tell 
you niggers they’s such a thing as too much influence. 
Some day Mistuh Simmons will go up to the White House 
and say: ‘Mawnin’, Boss Cleveland.’ 

“* Mawnin’, Mistuh Simmons.’ 

“** Mistuh Cleveland, I want all them niggers down in 
my district put back in slavery,’ and he'll do it, and then 
where’ll you niggers be, I ask you?” 

That settled it. 


Had it in for Ham 


DGAR SMITH, who is one of the big lawyers of 

Muskogee now, but who used to practice in Arkansas, 

had a case once where there was great difficulty in getting 
a jury. Nearly all the talesmen had excuses. 

Finally, one man was called. ‘‘ What is your excuse?” 
asked the judge. 

“Hain’t got none.” 

“What?” asked the judge, much astonished; “you 
have no excuse? Are you sure your father isn’t sick?” 

“Bin dead twenty years.” 

“ Doesn’t your cotton need tending?” 

“ Don’t raise none.” 

“Tsn’t the barn in need of repairs?” 

* Ain’t got no barn.” 

‘‘And you can spare the time to sit on this jury for a 
month or so.” 

“You bet! Glad of the chance.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the judge; “you are the only 
man on the panel who has time to serve the State. How 
does that come?” 

“Wal,” said the juryman, “I heern tell you was goin’ 
to try that ornery Ham Mitchell this yere term. He 
poisoned a cow of mine oncet.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Root, of New York, is the only statesman in 
Washington who wears his front hair in a bang. 

@ John Barrett, chief of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, speaks Spanish like a native—of Vermont, which he is. 
@ Former Vice-President Morton owns the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. He stopped there one night and 
stopped the orchestra, too, because the noise kept him 
awake. 

€@ John Callan O’ Loughlin, Assistant Secretary of State for 
a few minutes, has so many decorations from foreign 
princes, potentates and so forth that he looks like a 
jewelry-store window when he gets them all on. 
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HE duty ofa newspaper 
cartoonist requires him 
to make a hasty review 

of the world’s doings, as 
chronicled in the press each 
day, decide which topic is 
uppermost in importance or 
interest, and then construct 
a cartoon about that 
subject. Thus, in a 
measure, the cartoons 
of a period will con- 
stitute a fairly com- 
plete record of the 
chief events of that 
period, and any one who cares to scan the files of a 
paper is enabled to grasp the general trend of the big news by 
merely looking consecutively at this series of cartoons. 

Assuming this to be true—and I believe that it is—the 
historian of the future who delves through the newspaper 
files of the years 1900 to 1909, inclusive, will come to one 
inevitable conclusion. 

He wili conclude that the most important news of that 
period was Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, President, politician, 
statesman, sociologist, reformer, defender of the faithful, 
exposer of shams, protagonist, antagonist, hunter, diplo- 
mat, apostle of Peace, wielder of the Big Stick, and founder, 
but not a charter member, of the rapidly-growing Ananias 
Club. He may also conclude that Mr. Roosevelt was both 
an Imperialist anda Socialist, and, perhaps, a Democrat 
and a Republican. The things that Mr. Roosevelt has 
said and the things that he has done, and, particularly, 
the way he has said and done them, have made him an 
_ inexhaustible Golconda of inspiration for the cartoonist. 

When ali other sources of inspiration have failed him the 
cartoonist has turned with confidence to the President, 
knowing that the quest would not be in vain. Asa timely 
topic he has been equaled only by the ‘‘ weather.”” When 
news was dull the President has had the instinct to create 
live topics and the energy to want to doso. He has beena 
stimulant to the makers of newspapers and a cocktail to 
the readers. 

His variety of mental and physical activities, aided by 
features that lend themselves gladly to caricature, have 
made him a tempting target for cartoon exploitation. 


The Big Stick 


The Rough Riders as Publicity Material 


T MAY not be too much to say that much of Mr. Roose- 

velt’s celebrity has been due to this fondness of cartoon- 
ists in picturing him. His teeth and eyeglasses became 
famous almost before he himself did. When he smiled it 
suggested a man in ambush behind a stone wall. His 
personal appearance was ‘“‘catchy”’ as well as absolutely 
unique, and when, in addition, the great public heard that 
his name was ‘“‘ Teddy,’’ the combination was one that 
tickled the popular fancy through and through. 

I don’t happen to know when Mr. Roosevelt first 
became a topic for national discussion. To New York 
State he was undoubtedly well known long before the 
country at large became interested in him. Asa legislator, 
police commissioner, and whatever else he may have been 
in New York, he was probably known to many people as 
an aggressive ‘‘comer”’ of the live-wire kind. As civil 
service commissioner he began to extend his fame beyond 
the borders of, his own section, and, one might say, 
‘carried a spear”’ in the national drama. Possibly he had 
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Roosevelt as Cartoon Material 
By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


B Y THE 
reached the stature of a cartoon possibility by that time, 
but certainly not a full-fledged one outside of New York. 

Even as late as his association with the events preceding 
the Spanish War he had hardly emerged from the vague 
mass we call the official class of Washington, or the im- 
personal ‘‘ bureaucracy.” 

Then, all of a sudden, like the bursting of a rocket that 
showers red, white and blue stars in the sky, the nation, 
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as one man, was talking about Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. If he had devoted a lifetime of earnest thought to 
the best method of capturing the fancy of this country he 
could not have selected one better suited to accomplish his 
end. The novelty of the Rough Rider idea struck the 
humorous, valorous and picturesque sense of the nation in 
one overwhelming, staggering blow. Rough Riders! It 
smacked of daring and dash and chivalry, like the Black 
Horse Brigade, the Louisiana Tigers and Morgan’s 
Raiders, and the moment the 
words ‘‘ Rough Riders” ap- 
peared in the press for the 
first time, their fame and his 
was assured. In proportion 
to the total war news printed 
at that time, probably over 
half was about Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders, the regiment 
made up of cowboys, col- 
legians, gun-fighters, 
cotillon-leaders, millionaires 
and plainsmen. 

From that time Mr. 
Roosevelt became a valued 
asset of the cartoonist and, 
through the zeal of the latter, 
became crystallized in the 
popular imagination as a 
dashing figure in slouch hat and khaki, mounted on a ram- 
pant charger. To the people he was “‘ Teddy,” and, because 
of the democratic friendliness of this title, he won a pecul- 
iarly intimate place in the minds and the hearts of the 
whole nation. His conquest of the country was complete. 

Since then he has been our man of destiny, more talked 
about, more hated, more beloved, more everything else, 
than anything in recent 
history. It has become a 
habit to think about him, 
either kindly or otherwise, 
but certainly to think of 
him. Ifforany reason our 
attention is momentarily 
deflected elsewhere, we 
find that the limelight 
soon returns, asif by habit, 
to its customary focal 
point, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Many Presidents of the 
past have allowed their 
mental processes to oper- 
ate in a limited orbit, 
touching only the weighty 
problems of statecraft and 
diplomacy. Not so Mr. 
Roosevelt! No class of 
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people, no subject, 
has been too humble 
for his absorbed at- 
tention. He leaped 
blithely from a dis- 
cussion of foreign 
policy to the more 
homely but far more 
interesting discussion 
of race suicide. When 
we wearied of tariff 
talk he gave us a di- 
verting thrill in the 
form of an Ananias 
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attractive to boys” 
came in for the same eager consideration as the most 
direct method of insuring the construction of a many- 
million-dollar canal. 

He recognized that the things in which people were 
interested were not huge and somber problems of govern- 
ment. Healternated his state documents with little human 
documents on the habits of the bob-cat, or the right way to 
play football. He created his topic, then talked about it 
in such clarion notes that in a day or two the whole 
country was grappling with the subject and wondering 
why it had never thought of it before. When some rival 
claimant for the public ear gave vent to a mighty speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt blanketed him with a reply so much more 
mighty that the rival was left groping in penumbra. 


A Master Phrase-Maker 


HEN Mr. Bryan returned home from his world 

tour and made his great Madison Square faux pas, 
Mr. Roosevelt sprung his simplified-spelling bomb, which, 
in point of universal interest, took the edge off of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech. When the nation was waiting intently to 
read what Governor Hughes was going to say in a recent 
New York speech, it awoke in the morning to find that the 


The “Secret Service” Issue 


President had sprung a sizzling pronunciamento of such 
fiery importance that the Governor’s speech was lucky to 
get on the eighth page. And, in addition to his inspired 
instinct for knowing what will interest the people, he has 
the invaluable asset of good horse-sense, which he is 
genius enough to clothe in picturesque language. As a 
coiner of words and a doctor of phraseology he is supreme. 
The word ‘‘strenuous” has become a household word, 
practically coexistent with Mr. Roosevelt’s régime, 
although the word has slumbered in the lexicons for ages. 
‘*Mollycoddle”’ tickled the ear and would not be forgotten. 
‘Swollen fortunes,” “‘malefactors of great wealth,’’ ‘the 
predatory rich,” ‘‘muckrakers,” “‘a soft word and a big 
stick,” ‘‘tainted money,” ‘‘de-lighted,” ‘‘the crop of 
children is the best crop of a nation,” and hundreds of 
other expressions that have leaped into public favor like 
the words of a popular jingle, owe their vogue to his 
instinct as a promoter and advertiser. 

No wonder that the cartoonist finds him such a wealth 
of suggestion! 

Even in his messages to Congress he contrived to intro- 
duce little touches of human interest as well as a range of 
subjects that furnished material sufficient for cartoonists 
to work on for years. Take, for example, the synopsis of 
one of his annual messages—that of 1906—which, if sup- 
ported by a Congress as energetic as he, would have 
disposed of all the evils that threaten our Government. 
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“Make race war impossible by abolishing lynching,”’ he 
said. ‘Abolish lynching by inflicting a summary death 
penalty on those guilty of assaulting women.” ‘Pass a 
jaw making ‘immunity baths’ impossible; another law 
demanding publicity in corporations; a law protecting all 
corporations from contributing to campaign funds, and a 
law demanding the supervision of trusts.”” He also said 
that injunctions are all right and should be upheld; that 
we should save the coal lands; that race suicide is criminal; 
that swollen fortunes should be remedied by a graduated 
inheritance tax; that strikes should be made impossible by 
means of a board of arbitration; that public ownership is 
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The Ananias Club—Recruited From 
the White House 


not desirable; that ship subsidies are desirable; that we 
need currency reform, a reduction of the Philippine tariff, 
and scientific agricultural methods. He also advises us 
to respect the Japanese, annex Cuba if it doesn’t behave, 
keep up an efficient navy, and perfect our coast defenses. 

In creating his topics for cartoons Mr. Roosevelt has 
pursued a number of courses. One was by means of his 
messages to Congress, a sample of which is given above; 
another was by public speeches and letters to corre- 
spondents who wished enlightenment on some question of 
interest. Each of these courses has been productive of 
scores of cartoon ideas. In addition to these we must not 
forget his trips through the country, his fierce contro- 
versies with powerful opponents, and his great personal 
popularity with the people. All of these elements contrib- 
uted to his value as a car- 
toon subject. 

My own experience as a 
cartoon chronicler of Mr. 
Roosevelt extends back only 
to 1900, at which time I re- 
sumed cartoon work after an 
extended absence in the Far 
East. Hehad just been nomi- 
nated for Vice-President, 
having been “kicked up- 
stairs” by his political ene- 
mies, who sought to get rid of 
him by making him the ver- 
miform appendix of our 
Government. In most of the 
cartoons of this period the 
Rough Rider type of military 
hero is used to symbolize the 
man, but a change came along in the following year. 
McKinley was assassinated and there was a violent outcry 
against some of the cartoons that had savagely attacked 
him. Many people believed that to these cartoons was 
due the impulse that prompted his death, and, in conse- 
quence, the cartoonist community of the country was sud- 
denly subjected to a severe moral restraint. A strong 
reaction was compelled by popular sentiment, and when 
the new President took his seat he was treated with un- 
usual respect and deference in the cartoons. 

_Bernard Partridge, in Punch, drew a spirited but very 
dignified cartoon which pictured the new Executive as a 
fearless man on horseback, slouch-hatted, flannel-shirted, 
and khaki-clad, but withal a distinctly complimentary 
representation. It satisfied the President as well as the 
People. It seemed impossible to express otherwise the 
popular conception of Mr. Roosevelt at that time, so, by 
degrees, the American cartoonist edged back to the slouch 
hat and khaki uniform with which the popular imagination 
endowed him. And so, in consequence, most of the earlier 
cartoons of the Roosevelt reign are found to represent him 
in this manner. 

In 1901, acting more as an executor of Mr. McKinley’s 
Policies than as a proponent of new ones of his own, we find 
that he inspired comparatively few cartoon ideas. His 
voleanic energy was in leash. But in January, 1902, his 
Iitiative began to assert itself once more, and in con- 
Sequence of it he soon became embroiled with Congress, 
with the result that the latter dumped the Panama Canal 
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problem on his hands and told him to settle it the best 
way he could. His method was direct, unparliamen- 
tary and decidedly effective. Soon afterward the 
newspapers were filled with cartoons of the famous 
Roosevelt-Miles controversy, the first of the long series 
that has made his Administration both belligerent and 
memorable. 

In June of 1902, Judge Taft first appeared with Mr. 
Roosevelt in the cartoons. The President, attired in 
the newly-won robes of an LL. D., was represented 
in the act of conferring degrees upon his most faith- 
ful lieutenants, Judge Taft receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Benevolent Assimilation in recognition of 
his splendid work in the Philippines, Secretary Root 
the degree of Doctor of War, and General Wood the 
degree of Doctor of Diplomacy. 

The year 1902 wasalso memorable in the cartoon 
world because it was then that Oyster Bay was 
added to the assets of the cartoonist. Hitherto 
it had won no particular identity as a geographi- 
cal center, but when the new President made it 
his summer capital it burst into a sudden, garrulous 
importance that made its humble name a misnomer. 
Here the President went for rest and quict, but, if he got 
relief, it was not from the cartoonists. Every detail of his 
daily life was duly cartooned, largely from imagination, 
and spread to the winds. Even the visitors that swarmed 
to Oyster Bay drove the humorists of the pencil to ex- 
tremes of activity. There was an amazing variety of 
visitors, you may be sure, and they ranged throughout the 
entire gamut of humanity. For instance, on Monday, the 
President entertained the champion tennis player; on 
Tuesday, some-old Rough Rider friends; on Wednesday, 
some fellow LL. D.’s; on Thursday, a couple of old-time 
hunter friends; on Friday, a few politicians; on Saturday, 
some brother historians and authors. Between times he 
would seek relaxation by chopping down a few trees, 
swimming across Long Island Sound, taking ten-mile 
Marathons, and doing other things of a similar 
restful sort. No President ever worked so hard 
turning out material for cartoons. 

But even rest and quiet must have anend. The 
stagnant monotony of life in Oyster Bay soon be- 
came irksome, if we may judge from our cartoon 
records, for we find him, early in September, dash- 
ing through Dixie, with people cheering 
and the Stars and Stripes waving fran- 
tically. ‘‘Marching Through Georgia”’ 
took on a new significance, and sectional 
ill-feeling came to a sudden and timely 
end. All of this was ammu- 
nition for the grateful car- 
toonist. Each day he set it 
down in black and white and 
then waited breathlessly for what the morrow 
was certain to bring forth. There was no pre- 
dicting what form the news would take. For 
example, one morning we woke up to be con- 
fronted by a dispatch saying that he had been 
made an honorary colonel in a British regi- 
ment. Imagine the cartoon possibilities of 
that dispatch! ‘We-hastened to use it before 
anybody could deny it. 

In November of 1902, wearying of the mo- 
notony of Washington, the President went 
bear hunting down in Mississippi, pursued by 
hundreds of alert correspondents who gave us 
bulletins fresh every hour, and incidentally 
scared away all the bears. It must not be con- 
sidered for an instant, however, that this period of activity 
was wasted. In ‘‘the last analysis,’ as Uncle Joe says in 
all his speeches, this bear-hunting propensity of Mr. Roose- 
velt produced the crowning triumph of his personal popu- 
larity. From it evolved the ‘“‘ Teddy Bear,” a household 
idol that threatened the very existence of the doll-baby and 
became a necessity in every house that had an active cradle. 

Race suicide then became a national issue, not as a 
plank in a party platform, and not to promote the sale of 
Teddy Bears, but as a by- 
product of one of the 
President’s leisure mo- 
ments. The full baby 
carriage rivaled the full 
dinner-pail in favor, and, 
as the latter is essential 
to the former, very fortu- 
nately the two have been 
coexistent during the 
greater part of his Admin- 
istration. “An unmarried 
man is a criminal” was 
a bomb that cured reluc- 
tant bachelors of aphasia 
at the crucial moment. 

By this time, in 1903, 
the President had become 
the great Mecca for sight- 
seers in Washington. He 
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He Appointed Doctors 
in Command of the 
Hospital Ship of the Navy 


had received such generous press notices that no tour of the 
Capital was complete without him. Congressmen were 
kept busy piloting curious constituents to the White 
House, and excursionists arriving in the Capital put off 
Mount Vernon and the Monument and Senator Hanna 
until the next day. Admiring fellow-countrymen brought 
all sorts of presents in. token of their esteem: alligators 
from the South, hunting dogs from the plains, turkeys 
from New England, and bear cubs from the West. The 
state dining-room of the White House partook of the 
character of a zoo. Parents with record-breaking quan- 
tities of children brought them down to receive the 
Presidential benediction and congratulations. All of which 
appeared in the cartoons, of course. 

On his many flying trips throughout the land he was 
hailed as the Advance Agent of Posterity, a delicate com- 
pliment paid him by the Society for the Prevention of 
Race Suicide. In 
grateful appreciation 
he showed his grati- 
tude by presenting a 
one-hundred-dollar 
check to a child that 
was named after him, 
and the next day hun- 
dreds of parents of all 
colors and races re- 
named their youngest 
children and sent spe- 
cial delivery letters to 
the eminent patro- 
nymic. Little human 
touches of this sort 
have contributed immensely to Mr. Roosevelt’s value 
as a provoker of cartoons. 

His value in this respect is also greatly due to his courage 
in disregarding antiquated precedents. The fact that no 
other President had ever done a certain thing in no way 
restrained him. He revised all precedents to suit his own 
convenience. Time-honored traditions, unless strongly 
backed up by good reasons of a modern nature, were swept 
aside without a moment’s hesitation. His trip to Panama, 
his illustrated message to Congress, his luncheon with 
Booker Washington, his one-hundred-mile horseback ride 
in seventeen hours, his trip in a submarine, his Brownsville 
fight, his boxing lessons, his jiu-jitsu instructions, his 
around-the-world battleship cruise, many of his messages 
directed at individuals—all are evidences of his supreme 
disregard of the old-fashioned notions of Presidential 
dignity. 

No President has ever been in personal touch with as 
many sections of the country or as many classes of people 
as Mr. Roosevelt. His iuncheons at the White House were 
attended by representatives of all kinds of men—those 
prominent in the labor world, the religious world, the 
financial, social, political, diplomatic and sporting worlds, 

(Concluded on Page 45) 











His Retort to 
the Nature- 
Fakers 


His Messages to Congress 
Were Numerous 
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Who is Expecting a Job 


HAVE learned a good many things 

since I have been in Washington, but 

the main one is that in politics it isn’t 
what people say to you or what people 
promise to you that counts. What counts 
is what you get. If any one had told me, 
considering my letter from Mr. Taft, that 
a week after inauguration I would be sit- 
ting in the Willard Hotel with no more job 
than a rabbit and ve mag gon TOSs- 
pects for getting back home, I would have 
told him he was crazy and did not under- 
stand how the Republican party was run. 
Now I am beginning to think it is I who 
am crazy. 

A few days before the inauguration I 
was talking with my friend Slathers, and 
he turned to me suddenly and said: 
‘*What’s your graft?” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” I 
replied, in a way that gave him to under- 
stand I thought he had no business to ask 
such a question of me. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “it’s all right. 
Don’t tip your hand if you don’t want to. 
Only I have taken a kind of a fancy to 
you and I thought I might help you. Of 
course, I know that what you say about 
getting a place in the next Administration 
is a blind. You have some other scheme 
under cover.” 

‘Look here, Slathers,” I protested. ‘I 
haven’t any other scheme. I worked hard 
to help elect Taft, and I wrote and told 
him so after election. Then I got a letter 
from him that gave me encouragement to 
come down here and look around for some- 
thing good I wanted. SoIcame. That’s 
all there is to it.’’ 

“Let me see the letter,’’ he said, holding 
out his hand. 

He read it through twice. 

Then he looked up at the ceiling, whis- 
tled a little, and read the letter again. 
Finally he handed it back to me. 

“Young fellow,” he said, ‘‘ either you are 
the biggest innocent that ever trailed in 
here out of the West, or you are clever 
enough to hold this thing up for a cover for 
some job you are working. Do you mean 
to tell me that you came here on the 
strength of that letter?” 

‘Certainly,’ I asserted very stiffly, for 
he was beginning to get on my nerves. 


The Revelations of Slathers 


He whistled some more. Then he took a 
lot of letters out of his pocket and handed 
me one. ‘ Read that,” he said. 

It was a letter exactly like mine, dated 
from Hot 1 tle s, Virginia. It gave mea 
cold chill when I read it. 

“‘George,”’ Slathers shouted to a man 
who was walking by, ‘“‘have you got that 
letter from Taft with you that you got in 
ws - 4 to your telegram of congratulations.” 

ehad. He dug it up out of his pocket 
and handed it to Slathers. ‘‘ Look at that,” 
said Slathers. I read George’s letter. It 
was almost the same as mine, but it was 
signed by Mr. Taft himself instead of by 
his secretary. 

““My boy,” said Slathers kindly, ‘“I’ll 
bet a thousand dollars there are not five 
men in all this crowd here in this lobby who 
have not in their pockets or at home a let- 
ter similar to that one of yours, only some 
of them will be signed by the secretary and 
some by Mr. Taft himself. You see, those 
things are graded. A most important man 
gets a real letter. An important man gets 
a form letter signed by Taft. The rest of 
the crowd get letters signed by the secre- 
tary. Did you think you were the. only 
man who congratulated Mr. Taft on his 
election? That is the first thing every 
man in the United States who has any polit- 
ical ideas or ambitions, or who wants any- 
thing, or has a friend who wants anything, 
does when a new President or a new 


Governor is elected. Pretty nearly nine 
million men voted for Taft, and I’d hate to 
guess at the proportion of this nine million 
that wired or wrote him, offering their 
congratulations and stating how much 
work they did. Come on, now, and tell me 
what is your real game and maybe I can 
help you.” 

ell, I broke down. I told him I was 
here to get a political job and that all I had 
was that letter. I wasn’t feeling any too 
well, for my money was getting low and I 
knew I would have to get something ‘attend 
quick or go hungry. Besides, my father- 
in-law was raising hob back home about 
me being here doing nothing, while he had 
to support my wife and the children, and I 
was feeling pretty blue, anyhow. 


Cold Comfort From Congressmen 


Slathers is a good sort. He cheered me up 
and asked me if I knew my Congress- 
man. I told him I had a sort of an ac- 
quaintance with him, but that I had felt so 
sure of getting a good place that I had 
rather ignored him and I didn’t think I 
was very strong with him. 

‘“How about your Senators?’’ he asked. 

“Same with them,” I told him. “I 
went up to see them one day and they were 
both busy, and I haven’t been back since.”’ 

Slathers thought it over for quite a 
spell. Then he said: ‘‘ Young man, if you 
take the advice of a man who has been 
playing this Washington game for twenty- 
five years you will hike back home, go to 
work and fF politics. In the first 
place, if you will pardon my saying it, you 
are entirely too simple to do anything in 

olitics, and, in the second place, you 

aven’t got a chance of landing anywhere 
unless they put you on a temporary roll 
somewhere, out of charity. Go on home 
and go to work.” 

I sat up most of that night thinking over 
what Slathers said, but, somehow, 
couldn’t bring myself to believe it was 
true. Of course, he had a letter like mine, 
and so did his friend George, but he must 
have been exaggerating when he said 
nearly everybody in that hotel lobby had 
similar letters. 

Things didn’t look very promising, but I 
bucked up as well as I could, anda day or 
two later went up to see our Congressman. 
He came out when I sent in my card, and 
the first thing he asked, ‘‘Are you here 
ne What are you doing? I thought you 

d gone back long ago.” 

I told him I was preparing to take a 
om under the next Administration, and 

e said, ‘‘Good! I’m glad there is one 
man in our district who can get a job with- 
out laying down on me. T cocuiedehe 
you, and, of course, as you do not need my 
influence you will not object if I exert a 
little of it for Jim McSoud, who is coming 
here in a few days and who also wants a 

lace. You will have to excuse me now, 
or there is an important debate on in the 
House.” 

He was laughing fit to kill when he went 
through the doors. It gave me a shock to 
think Jim McSoud was an applicant for a 
position, and I spent the rest of the after- 
noon in Statuary Hall wondering if it 
wouldn’t have been better for me if I had 
taken the Congressman into my confidence. 

On the afternoon of March third, when I 
was pee ge! on the curb at Fourteenth 
Street and the Avenue watching the visit- 
ing delegations march in, with the bands 
playing and the banners flying, I saw a 
company of men wearing frock coats and 
high hats coming up the street, headed by a 
band. Some of them seemed very familiar, 
and when I took a closer look I discovered 
it was the Taft and Sherman Marching 
Club from home, and the two men leading 
it were Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud. 
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They marched and counter-marched and 
we a while disbanded and went to their 
otel. 

That night I went around to see them. 
I found about forty of the boys there. 

Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud were sort 
of offish, but I didn’t mind that, for I was 
op the ground and had them beat that far, 
at any rate. Still, Judge Bolus did ask me 
if I wouldn’t like to march with the club, 
and I said I would. He said to get mea 
frock coat and plug hat and come along. 
I borrowed a coat from Slathers and bought 
a pretty fair hat at a second-hand store, 
and next day I marched with the club. 

I didn’t see much of the inauguration. 
We stood for hours on a side street before 
it was time for us to get into line, and then 
when we came up the Avenue it was so hard 
keeping step that I didn’t get more than a 
blur of the stands and the crowds and all 
that. When we turned at the Treasu' 
Building and went down past the Presi- 
dent’s reviewing stand I saw Taft for the 
first time in my life, although I was a 
correspondent of his. He was standing up 
there, bowing and smiling, and he looked 
so good-natured that couldn’t help 
thinking it would be all right when I called 
on him at the White House. 

That night Jim McSoud told me he had 
the promise of a good job and that our 
Congressman was legging for him. ‘I 
suppose you are fixed,’’ said McSoud to 
me. ‘Sure,’ I replied. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
“*T am glad of that, but Judge Bolus and I 
don’t see how you did it. You must have 
an almighty strong pull.” 


Inquisition at the White House 


I sat around and talked with the boys. 
They left next morning at ten o’clock and 
I was homesick to go along, but I thought 
I might as well play out the string. After 
the boys had left I es on my best suit and 
went up to the White House. The place 
was jammed. I stood around and saw 
Senators and Representatives and all sorts 
of prominent men going in to see the Presi- 
dent, and after a while, when the crowd 
had thinned out, I told the doorkeeper I 
wanted to see Mr. Taft myself. 

‘*Have you an appointment with him?” 
the doorkeeper asked. 

Ri No,” I said, ‘‘ but I have a letter from 
im. 

He didn’t a anything, but just held 
out his hand. I gave him my letter. He 
read it and said: ‘‘ You will have to make 
an appointment, sir, or be introduced by 
your member of Congress.” 

‘‘How can I make an appointment?” I 
asked. 

‘*See the Secretary.” 

I went over to the door of the Secre- 
tary’s room and told the doorkeeper I 
wanted to see the Secretary. 

‘*What is your name and your business?” 
he asked me. 

I told him I wanted to make an appoint- 
ment with the President. 

“‘For what purpose?” he asked coldly. 

‘For the purpose of getting a position,” 
I replied. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘you must write to the 
Secretary, inclosing your indorsements, and 
he will communicate with you.” 

I protested that I must see the Secretary, 
and showed him my letter. 

“‘That does not entitle you to see the 
Secretary,’’ said the doorkeeper. 

Then I was desperate. All the weeks I 
had spent here, and all the money, came to 
my mind, and I pleaded with that door- 
keeper. ‘‘ Please take it in,’’ I said, ‘“‘and 
ask the Secretary if he will not see the 
man to whom he wrote that letter.” 

The doorkeeper thawed out a bit and 
went in. In a few minutes he came out, 
handed me back the letter and said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Carpenter is very sorry, but he cannot see 
you now. At some future time he will be 
glad to talk with you.” 

I went back to my room, and next day I 
tried again. I tried for five days in succes- 
sion, until the doorkeepers got to know me 
and shook their heads when I went in the 
door. Finally, the young fellow. at Mr. 
Carpenter’s door took pity on me and sig- 
naled me to wait. He went into the room 
and ay came out and beckoned me 
to follow him. 

I went in, my heart beating very fast. 

“What is it you want?’ asked the 


““Why;’’ I replied, ‘I wrote Mr. Taft 
immediately after he was elected, telling 
him of the service I had performed for the 
ticket and suggesting that I should be 
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given a good place under his Administra- 
tion. You must remember the letter.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘I regret to say that 
I do not,” he replied, ‘‘for there were so 
many letters of that kind.” 

‘But,’ I persisted, ‘“‘mine was an ex- 
ceptional case. I =r you the figures. 
I wish you would call the attention of the 
President to what I said, for I am anxious 
to go to work at once,” 

‘* My dear sir,”’ he said, ‘you have abso- 
lutely no claim on the time of Mr. Taft. 
A hundred thousand men in this coun 
did as much or more than you did. This 
letter is but a kindly reply to congratula- 
tions and carries no other meaning. It is 
one of thousands sent out. If you are an 
applicant for a position you must select the 
position you desire and file your applica- 
tion, together with such indorsements as you 
—_ be able to procure. Good-morning.” 

went out in a daze. It was all true 
what Slathers had said, and I was a fool. 
I wandered around on the Mall for several 
hours trying to think out a way to get 
back home, but I couldn’t. 

That afternoon I went up to see our 
Congressman. He was in his room in the 
House Office Building, and he wasn’t any 
too glad to see me. 

‘*Well?” he said shortly, as I came in. 

I put on as brave a face as I could and 
sat down. ‘‘It seems,” I said, “‘that in 
order to make it regular I must have the 
indorsement of you and our Senators be- 
fore Mr. Taft can give me the place he has 
in mind for me.” 

“‘Tt seems, does it?’’ he snapped. ‘‘ Well, 
of course, it seems that way. It has 
seemed that way to me all along, but you 
have been swelling around here for five 


or six weeks, blowing about what you were | |” 
‘ou come | 


going to get and all that. Now 
whining up here to ask me to indorse you. 
Just think it over, my friend, and tell me if 
there is any reason on God’s green earth 
why I should indorse you for anything, or 
ask the Senators to?”’ 

I couldn’t think of any reason, and I 
told him so. Then I broke down and told 
him how I had been fooled and that I 





must have a job or starve, for I had but | 


very little money left and there was no 
“~~ that I could see for getting any more. 
e softened up a bit after that. “I 
can’t do anything for you,” he said, “for I 
have indorsed Jim McSoud for a place, 
and that is all your county is entitled to 
have. However, I'll speak to Jim and 
Judge Bolus and see what we can do. And 
now you take some advice from me. You 
go back home and go to work, for you are 
a child at this game. You get out of poli- 
tics. It doesn’t amount to anything, any- 
how, and in five years from now, if you 
work the way you ought to, you will won- 
der what kind of a wild ass of the desert 
you were to come projecting around here 
thinking you could get a Government job, 
and what you wanted it for, anyhow.” 
That was a bitter dose, that Jim McSoud 
information, and I guess I cried a little 
when I walked down the hill and past the 
Garfield statue. 


McSoud, the Good Samaritan 





There wasn’t any place for me to go par- | 
ticularly, so I went to the hotel and sat | 


down in one of the big chairs. It was 


ry | tough to give up this way, but I | 


knew 
- longer without some revenue. 
was trying to — out how I would 

et back home, and had promised myself, 
if I ever did, I would go to work and get 
out of politics. It wasn’t a very ——— 
prospect, but I was doing the best I coul 
at it when Judge Bolus and Jim McSoud 
came along. 

“Hello!” I said, “‘I thought you went 
home with the boys.” 

“No,” answered the Judge; “we are 
staying here a few days fixing up that 
appointment for Jim. ow are you com- 
ing on?” 

** Not very well,’’ I said. 

Jim McSoud looked at me sharply. He 
hasn’t been much of a friend of mine, but I 


had to, for I couldn’t stay around | 


could have hugged him for what he did 


then. 

“‘Say,” he said, “I am not going back 
for a week. I’ve got the return-half of an 
excursion ticket that will run out in a 
couple of days. How would you like to 
use it? I hate to have it wasted.” 

He handed me his railroad ticket. I 
choked and stammered, but I took it. 
And I used it. 

No more politics for me. 
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The above illustration proves the statement 
that Warner’s Corsets forecast the figure 
tendencies 2 fuil year in advance. hen 
we pictured this corset last season, it was 
considered extreme—this season it is the 
height of popular fashion. 7 


Our Parisian staff reports modifications of the 
reigning fashions in dress, but such as to require 
more than ever the long, graceful lines. These 
are delineated in their perfection by the corset 
models originated by us and familiar to-day to 
all fashionable women. 
The designing of the present-day corset is a new 
art, grasped only by careful and experienced 
designers. The long, straight-back, curveless- 
hip corset that is light, durehie, and at the same 
time comfortable, can only be produced by 
makers of unqualified standing. Our reputation 
and facilities insure not only ogee of de- 
signing, but accuracy and skill in construction. 
Every part of Warner’s Corsets is tested to the 
Warner’s standard—cloth, boning, interlinings 
and all. They are guaranteed to wear—not to 
rust, break or tear. 

Send for Booklet *‘P,‘’ telling the proper method of lac- 

ing, fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations 

of some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 
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lights same as any lamp and 
produces gas off the top of the 
His wick, a fine white light. 
| Burns 1-3 ofl of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 
cost of electricity. ‘Pays for itself. 
Imported chimney and mantle of extra 
strength with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded if 
not aS represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted. 
U. 8. A.Lighting Co. 
259 Main St., Springfield, Mass 
Refer to Banks of the city, 
Bradstreet, or Dun 
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The Battleship Crew 


On and Off Duty 
With the Men Behind 
the Guns 


By Rufus Fairchild 
Zogbaum 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


so that he feels himself as 
much at home in his present 
environment, conducting his 
complex duties with equal skill 
and understanding, as when, 
in the days of tack and sheet, 
he faced the vicissitudes and 
dangers of a sea-life with the 








E bell, half-past twelve o’clock, in 
the afternoon watch of a_ bright 
summer day, with the ship jogging 
along at an easy, ten-knot gait over an 
indigo-blue sea, g smooth save where, 
here and there, a zephyr stirring in the air 
spreads a million evanescent, meshlike 
lines as of filmy nets cast upon the waters. 

There is no lingering at table over after- 
dinner coffee for Jack. But the master- 
at-arms has seen to it that the smoking 
lantern is lighted, and the main deck for- 
ward is taking on life again. By twos and 
threes at first, then in constantly increasing 
numbers—some through the doors of the 
superstructure, others up from below out 
of the hatches—the men crowd on to the 
forecastle, strolling about in pairs, chatting 
together, or sitting and lying on the deck 
reading well-thumbed papers and maga- 
zines. Brawny fellows, with the strip of 
red tape at the shoulders on the sleeves of 
their shirts, the watchmark of the engineer’s 
division, are lying prone among the — 
anchor chains, glad of a whiff of air of the 
open after the heat and labor of the engine- 
room. A big-framed man spreads a piece 
of canvas on the deck, sits down and pulls 
off one big shoe, then, stretching himself 
on his back, makes a pillow of his shoe, 
tilts his white canvas hat over his eyes, and, 
with his great, muscular hands clasped on 
his breast, settles himself on the hard 
planking for a nap. A group of trim 
marines, a bandsman or two, not so trim, 
lounge against the barbette of the big 
turret, and watch a pair of athletic young 
seamen—of the ship’s baseball nine prob- 
ably—as they toss a ball swiftly from one 
to the other. 

Away forward in the bows, where the 
headrail runs back on either side of the 
deck, rows of mex, most of them with 
the dark-blue watchmark of the seaman on 
the sleeves of their white jumpers, stand 
shoulder to shoulder, leaning their elbows 
on the rail’s flat, steel top, and look with 
curious eyes out over the sea, or gaze down 
into the limpid water beneath them, where, 
gleaming pink below the surface, the blunt 
end of the ship’s massive bow, the culminat- 
ing point of the tremendous power back of 
it, forces way through the depths. Quite 
young, hardly more than lads most of them, 
are these members of the warship’s crew 
who lean over the rail. All bear the signs 
of splendid physical health in their sturdy 
frames, and there is not a dull face among 
them. Yet about them is an almost 
awkward air of unfamiliarity with their 
environment, a lack of some certain quality 
in their makeup difficult to define, bring- 
ing out in strong contrast with them the 
seamanlike figures of two men, standing 
somewhat aloof by the jack-staff in the 
very eyes of the ship. 


Boatswain and Turret Captain 


Two finer types of the American man-of- 
war’s-man of the highest class than a 
sented by these men it would be difficult to 
find. The elder is the boatswain of the ship, 
firm and strong of face, compact and sturdy 
of form, bearing his half-century lightly 
on his broad shoulders. In his long service 
of more than a score and a half of years 
he has seen the transmutation of the war- 
ship from the wide-sparred, wooden frigate 
of his youth to the great, steel, fighting 
steamships of the day; and he has met 
the radical and rapid change in construc- 
tion, equipment and motive power with 
keen intelligence and ready adaptability, 


— means then given into 
his hands. 
The younger man, turret captain to a 
ir of the twelve-inch ns— Maxine 
lliott and Carrie Nation he has named 
them, use ‘‘one’s a winner and 
t’other’s a smasher,” he says—owns to a 
three-fourths score of years less than his 
senior, yet he has seen service, too, as the 
red enlistment stripes under the chevrons 
of chief petty officer on the sleeve of his 
coat indicate. There is a bold alertness in 
his thin, clean-shaven face; a look of 
intellectual strength shows in the clear 
eyes under the iy po: high fore- 
head from which his cap is carelessly 
pushed back. A product of modern con- 
ditions, his first schooling in the Navy has 
been that of the seaman, and he and his 
mates of the turrets constitute part of 
what is known as the seaman branch of the 
service. Yet his special work has but little 
in common with the generally accepted 
significance of the term. As the boatswain 
is to the first lieutenant of the ship, so is 
the turret captain to the officer in command 
of his particular turret; he must at all 
times competent ‘‘to perform the 
vitally essential duties’? connected there- 
with, and is one of the trusted foremen 
among the hands of that “factory for 
aire vow hits per gun per minute,” the 
attleship, the acme of the fighting power 
of which is reached by the turret guns. 


No Tar for Him 


There is the gleam of a smile in the boat- 
swain’s eye. : 

“Yes,” he speaks up in his booming 
voice, maangy: as if to himself, ‘‘they are 
a likely lot of boys. Not the kind we used 
to make sailors of; but then sailor-ways 
ain’t—in a manner of speakin’—what 
sailor-ways were when I was a boy. How 
could you expect it with the apologies for 
rigging you have aboard ship nowadays? 

hy, I told one of ’em the other day. to tar 
down the mainstay. I had a nice pisée of 
an old woolen sock, soft and spongy, — 
the sort of — of stuff to give a fine, 
smooth polish to the work, and I gave it to 
the boy, showing him how to use it. 
Pearls before—well, I won’t use the word; 
the boy was willin’ enough, only he didn’t 
know better. But what does he do but 
come to me a little while afterward and beg 
for a paint brush, sayin’ he couldn’: use 
the rag without gettin’ his hands all tar. 
Now, what do you say to that? Oh, no. 
I didn’t cuss him out—what was the use?— 
I let him have the brush. No, these boys 
don’t get much chance to learn sailor-ways 
these ce when everything runsto gunnery 
drill, and target firing, and battle practice.” 

“‘Sailor-ways are all very well, sir,’’ the 
turret captain responds, ‘‘and, of course, 
they help make the men smart and ready. 
But the main thing, accordin’ to my notion 
as to what they’re here for, is to learn ’em 
to shoot, and to shoot straight. Even if 
some of ’em are afraid of gettin’ their hands 
tarred, you won’t find ’em afraid of hurtia’ 
’em when it comes to shootin’. What’s 
this ship made for first, anyway? Sailin’ 
or fightin’?”’ 

“Psha! you're talkin’ through your 
hat,” the boatswain exclaims with some 
heat. ‘‘ Will you tell me how you are going 
to fight your ship if you don’t know how 
to sail her? o’s on the bri but 
seamen? Who navigates her, and steers 
her, and brings her to anchor or her 
under way? Who’s got to be able to 
manage her in currents and tides and fogs 
and gales of wind?” 
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You can make them keener—better than 
ever. Razor Steel always improves with 
use and proper stropping. Safety blades 
shave smoother—closer—where 


The Rotary :27 Stropper 


is used. A few minutes a week or a 
month will keep all blades in a state of 
delightful keenness. Think too of the 
saving—no more blades thrown away— 
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shave every day doubles the pleasure of 
Safety Razor Shaving. 
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FREE—Onur Illustrated Catalog No.119 
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line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, 
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The Best Dressed Children 
are Outfitted from “Best’s” 


This is true, not only in New York but 
in cities and towns ey, the 
United States. There is distinction, 
charm and definite individuality in the 
cut, fit and style of our children’s 
wear, which make it pleasingly effective. 
We are specialists in junior apparel, 
exclusively. 


Let us mail you copy of our 
Catalogue of Spring Fashions 


for Boys, Girls and Infants, showing our 
original ‘and striking designs in Spring 
Suits, Dresses, Wraps, Millinery, Hosiery, 
Shoes and Furnishings. This booklet is 
profusely illustrated, with complete de- 
scriptions which enable you to make an 
appropriate selection of all requirements, 
from the printed page. Prices always the 
lowest for reliable qualities. Copy mailed 
upon request, 


* 

Out-of-Town Service 
Our Mail Order Department places the superior 
facilities of this Children’s Outfitting Establish- 
ment at the i diate c 1 of distant 
patrons. Personal attention to every order. Our 
guarantee of satisfaction is made a part of évery 
transaction and allows the return of any pur- 
chase that may disappoint, for prompt exchange 
or refund of money. 
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Richest and finest flavored, because 
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fountains, If oe dealer will not suppl 
you with Vineland Come Juice, we will 

ship direct, paying delivery charges. 1 

dozen quarts, $5.50; 1 dozen pints, 


Trial Bottle 10c.—Just enough to 
show the fine flavor and greater 
richness of Vineland Grape Juice. 

. Send your name and 10c. 
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**Well, of course I been goin’ to sea too 
long not to know all that, sir; that’s a 
syney y non with any ship. But this 
vessel ain’t no Atlantic liner, nor no cargo- 
tramp, neither; she’s built for fightin’ —and 
what I mean to say is, that all the seaman- 
ship in the world won’t help much, when it 
comes to a scrap, if the men aboard her 
can’t handle her guns.” 

A trumpet sounds somewhere on the 
lower forward-bridge. The turret captain 
takes a hurried puff at his cigarette, and 
throws the end overboard as he hurries 
aft. There is a stir among the people on 
the forecastle as, obedient to the summons 
of the bugle, the men move off, all except 
the recumbent forms with the stripes of 
red tape at the shoulders. The call to 
turn to does not concern them, and they 
have a good two hours yet to lie about and 
doze and = until the time comes to take 
up shovel and slicebar and oilcan again 
at the fires and engines below. The boat- 
swain taps his pipe on the outer face of the~ 
headrail, poe gam J the dottle over the side. 
The drill-call that follows after an interval 
does not concern him either, but there is 
work of some kind always there for the 
beatswain, and not many are his moments 
of leisure during the day. There is some- 
thing or other to be overhauled now — 
perhaps there is some small leak from the 
deck into the chain-locker—so he, too, 
moves away. 

Bending low under the overhangs some 
men lift themselves up and into the turrets 
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riva of his bat with that on the 
opposite side of the deck, or in the other 
turrets, are to him incentives to effort. 
But more than that, the work interests 
him. He looks to tangible results of his 
labor at the next target practice, and 
though the American man-of-war’s-man — 
possibly because he is American—is very 
apt to be careless or indifferent in the 

rformances of duties he sees no reason 
or, in that which arouses his interest he 
does his work ably and with the mg ae 
which no person who knows him well-will 


a him. 

ough, as the turret captain says, the 
ship would not be of much use in a “‘scrap”’ 
if the crew was not skillful in the use of 
her oe there are other exercises and 
drills of the greatest importance in the 
development of the general efficiency of 
her crew and for the safety of the vessel, in 
or out of a _. Every day the scream of 
the siren-whistle signals the alarm of 
collision, and all through the ship below 
the water-line the water-tight doors are 
closed. At any time the rapid strokes on 
the ship’s bell and the harsh blare of the 
trumpets may summon all hands—seamen, 
marines, idlers, the entire crew—to fire 
quarters. A well-drilled crew will take 
station with astonishing ve ange & equaled 
only by the speed with which the trained 
firemen of one of our large cities will ‘‘go 
into action” as it were. Each man of eve 
division or section becomes so familiar wit 
his place and duties that, once a fire is 








There is No Lingering at Table Over 
After-Dinner Coffee for Jack 











through the small, square hatches that 
pierce their floors; two or three figures of 
others appear on their roofs; there is a 
sheen of gold lace on the sleeves of one 
or two among them. The thick-armored 
steel towers are moving, smoothly turning, 
and the great guns protruding from them 
are slowly swinging up and down, following 
the elevation and depression of the Morris- 
tube targets, a device for practice in sight- 
ing the guns, fixed to the light framework 
which extends out from on top the turrets. 
All along the length of the ship—from 
forward and after turrets, from inside the 
superstructure and on the lower bridges, 
where the marine detachment is working 
at the torpedo-defense battery—tiny puffs 
of vapor rise and short, snappy detonations 
patter, with a noise as of a dozen shooting- 
galleries at some summer pleasure-place. 
bbn tear as the bluejacket says—the 
almost daily recurring exercise and drill of 
the gun pointers, preparatory to the serious 
work of actual target practice—is in full 
swing. 
Drills of various sorts take up a good 
art of the day on a man-of-war. _At sea 
instruction in the use of the guns receives, 
perenne. the greatest share of attention. 
he work at the batteries includes not only 
the labor of the actual gun-crews—such as 
loading, training and sighting and the 
et drill just mentioned—but also the 
handling an a of the ammunition, 
exercise in the use of the fire-control 
system—the means by which the fire of the 
guns of the various batteries is guided and 
regulated from directing centers. The 
bluejacket is at his best in the way of 
drills when at the great guns. Emulation 
with the crew of the neighboring gun, 


discovered, the danger of its spread is 
reduced to a minimum. 

An instance of the remarkable order and 
discipline of the crew of a vessel, ag in 
commission, and where the men had 


become thoroughly trained and efficient | 


man-of-war’s-men, came under my obser- 
vation once while on board one of the ships 
of a squadron of evolution at sea. A fire 
was discovered among the coal, but no call 
of the crew, as a whole, to fire quarters was 
made. No doubt there was uneasiness 
among the people—to use a naval designa- 
tion indicating the members of the crew in 
general—but to all outward appearances 
the work of the ship went on as usual. 
Forward on the bridge, the gaudy signal- 
flags rose to the yard and fluttered down, 
as the commands from the flagship were 
acknowledged, the ship never pausing or 
halting in the performance of whatever 
manceuver was going on, while on the decks 
below, where the bunker with the burning 
coal was situated, the men of the division 


of that particular part of the vessel fought | 


and overcame the threa ening danger. 
“General quarters,’ when officers and 
men are rushed to the battle-stations, and 
the batteries are manned and magazines 
opened, present one of the most stirring 
scenes of man-of-war life, and the call to 
them may be sounded at any time of the 
day or night. Once a very high personage 
dined on board of an American man-of- 
war which was lying at anchor in one of the 
harbors of his dominions. The dinner was 
good, the company better, and the very 
igh personage and the captain got along 
famously together. They sat long over 
the after-dinner coffee and cigars, and it 
was very late in the evening, long after 
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You are sure to be delighted with scores 
of other attractive Styles in 


Waists Suits Dresses 
Lingerie Hats Hosiery 
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This dainty waist will 
appeal to women of cul- 
tivated taste, because of 
its smart simplicity, Made 
of sheer French Batiste. 
Buttons visibly at back, 
where clusters of 
tucks extend the 
fulllength. Front 
exquisitely em- 
broidered by 
hand in floral 
designs and dots. 
Sleeves are trim- 
med with cius- 
ters of fine tucks 
and edged with 
a frill of Val lace, 
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finely tucked 
Gibson coilar. 

Veining finishes 
the shoulders 
and collar in a 
distinctive way, 
adding to the 
smart appear- 
ance of this well-made waist 


ee eg nite only: Price, $1.75 postpaid. 
Waist No. P 211 


$1.75 
Made of very fine quality 


WAIST 


Batiste; admirably suited 

for informal dovowy wear, Me.P2it 
Motifs of fine imitation $ 75 
Irish Crochet combined ° 
with inserts of fine Ger- 

man Val and Cluny lace __ bostpaid 
constitute the Y 
elaborate  trim- 

ming in front, 

Fine tucks 

stitched to yoke 

give depth and 


fullness. Visibly 
closed back dis- 
plays insertions 
of Val lace. Sleeves are 
formed of clusters of fine 
tucks and also show rows 
of lace as_ illustrated. 
Shaped collar is formed 
of lace and Cluny inser- 
tions, and is finished 
with an effective frill of 
lace, as are also the 
sleeves. 
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HERE’S more truth 
than poetry in the say- 
ing that ‘‘the cut of a 


man’s clothes is a 
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Keep Your Cigars 
Fresh 


Dealers Can Make Big Profits 
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by supplying their customers with J-R Cigar 
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J-R Moisteners encourage box trace—they en- 
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instead of fart of them. Guaranteed to distribute 
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with your order. Your money back if not satisfied. 


JOHNSON-ROSENTHAL SALES CO. 
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tattoo, and the crew was sound asleep, 
when at his own request the high guest 
was conducted forward to examine some 
mechanisms that had formed the subject 
of _ of the conversation. Bending low 
under the hammocks of the sleeping-men, 
where they swung in clusters from the 
beams, the party from the cabin made its 
way along the deck to the forward bridge. 
The very high personage was much inter- 
ested, and, in answer to his inquiry as to 
the use of one of the various electrical 
appliances there, was informed that it was 
for the purpose of giving the alarm for 
“general quarters.” 

“‘T would like to see that,” he said. 

Of course there was nothing for the 
captain to do but to accede to such a wish 
at once. He turned to the officer of the 
deck who was standing somewhat apart. 

“Mr. Blank, beat to quarters!’’ he 
ordered. 

“ Aye, aye, sir!’’ the officer replied and— 
“pushed the button.” 

There is nothing more quiet and still 
than a man-of-war at night when the crew 
is —- But now, almost at the touch 
of the lieutenant’s hand, from inside the 
superstructure and from the decks the 
ringing clangor of gongs and, almost 
simultaneously, the brazen clamor of bugle 
broke the silence of the night. A confusion 
of voices, raucous cries, and commands 
posse shouted, a quick rush of 

undreds of feet, the banging of steel doors 
and clang of bolts shot, and the rumbling 
of machinery abruptly set in motion— 
bedlam seemed to break loose between 
decks. Then, almost as suddenly as it 
burst out, the uproar subsided. From the 
deck a voice sounded through the gloom: 


| “First division ready, sir!’”’ and another 
| and another took up the cry, as the 
| divisional officers reported. 














In less than two minutes from the time 
the alarm was sounded, the men—half- 
naked as they had sprung from their ham- 
mocks; officers, some in pajamas, their 
bare feet thrust hastily into slippers as 
they left their bunks—stood fully equipped 
at the guns in the darkened spaces of tur- 
rets and batteries where only the screened 
battle-lanterns burned. Magazines were 
open, and the automatic ammunition 
hoists —— guns were ‘“‘cast loose and 
provided’’—the ship was ready for action. 

Skies are not always bright nor the sea 
blue and calm, and the forecastle offers no 
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poe lounging pines this dark and 
wering morning, when heavy rain squalls 
drift across the water ahead, shutting in 
and narrowing the horizon. The captain 
is on the bridge. The wind blows in 
savage gusts, and the sea, gray and dreary, 
tosses spume-streaked, tumbling waves and 
breaks in heavy bursts of foam high up 
over the pitching bows, sending showers 
of salt water fiercely swishing straight 
across the forecastle deck, where a pair of 
men in dripping oilskins and high, rubber 
boots, their sou’wester hats wer tight 
under their chins, bend their heads and 
hunch their shoulders to the whip of the 
spray, as with quick-working hands they 
secure the ventilators, lashing them fast to 
the anchor chains. In fiercer and yet fiercer 
spurts the wind strikes inst the canvas 
screens of the rails upon the bridge, driving 
the rain in stinging drops into the faces 
of the men ing over them. Backed 
against the rail, and with the further shelter 
of a sort of hood covering it, is a shelf or 
table where a chart, held secure by heavy 
weights, is spread. Over it the navigator 
is bending, dividers in hand; then, rising 
erect, he picks up his binoculars and scans 
the horizon, a frown on his face. 

With one last, furious swoop the squall 
passes, whistling, overhead; the rain 
ceases nioag “Fk , and a long bar of glitter- 
ing, silvery light crosses the sea ahead, as 
a ray from the sun struggles downward 
through the heavy clouds. 

‘“*La-a-nd ho!” 

A sudden cry comes from the signal-boy 
in the corner of the bridge. 

‘“Where away?” 

“Two points off the starboard bow, 
sir,” the lad sings out, lifting himself on 
his toes to reach out a pointing hand over 
the rail. 

In the starboard chains, on the little 
een that juts out from the edge of the 
orecastle deck below the bridge, the 
leadsman stands, and gathers the coils of 
the lead-line preparatory to sounding. 


“Nd the lads—’at long for lib-bur-tee 
They turn to—with a—will, 
As we—drops our—anchor easy —— 


he drones in a low voice to himself, as in 
ever swifter circles he swings the line with 
the plunamet at its end; then, with a sudden 

nt, heaves, and the lead, dragging the 
ine in quick uncoiling length, flies toward 
the bows and plunges into the water. 


” 























Skies are Not Always Bright 
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GERMAN SILVER 


Ever Have 


Tired Feet? 


Note that Rubber Cushion! 


This isthe arch support without rigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the 
weight gradually to approach the arch 
support, which gives slightly. The sup- 
port can be made as hig or low as nec- 
essary. The ideal relief for the weak or 
flat arch is 


Foster’s 


ARCH SUPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


With these supports in your shoes you 
can stand or walk all day without fatigue 
or pain. Read this letter: 


**FosTER RUBBER Co. BROCKTON, MASS. 


** Gentlemen: For5 years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 
carry acane. Having recently purchased a 
pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 


and Arch Supports, I find them of great 
benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 
out a cane—my trouble was flat arches. 
‘“*FORREST H. WHITTEN.” 
Get Foster Arch Supportsat yourdealer’s 
—or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 
Sehd for our free folder revealing the secret of tired feet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. We will even 
send a pair on approval to be paid for, or returned 
if you wish. today. 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. They 
are worn inside your shoes 
and are better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels— more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive, 
Sent postpaid on receipt 

of 25c. Mention size 

of your shoe. 


FOSTER 

RUBBER 
co. 

170-b Summer St. 


Boston, 
Mass. 











You'll 


Know 
‘How 


To cleanse 
the hair with- } 
out washing, } 
without dan- 
ger of taking 
cold, if youuse 


The Dry Shampoo 


W & B SWEDISH 
Hair Powder 


Used for 15 years in the Swedish Scalp Treatment of 
Waldeyer & Betts. 
Beware of Imitations Now 


Sizes —10c, 50¢ (by mail 60c) and $1.00. If your dealer 
won't supply you send 10¢ for a liberal trial package and 
pamphlet *‘ How to Have Handsome Hair.'’ 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept.8,170 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 












































Heel 


If we didn’t warrant the wear of 
WUNDERHOSE, they’d still be the 
best money could buy. It’s because 
they are so good that we do issue 
the broad guarantee of service. 

The fine quality, soft feeling yarn 
with innumerable little linen threads 
knitted into the soles and heels 
give a wondrous wearing life to 


‘(Uunderhose, 


To the bachelor, travelling man 
or any other man,this freedom from 
all darning cares is worth a mighty 
lot. To the mother this emancipa- 
tion from mending the children’s as 
well as her own hosiery means a 
greatdeal. WUNDERHOSE the family. 

Men’s WUNDERHOSE, Four pairs ina 
box, black, tan, gray, navy or black with 
white feet — $1.00 per box. 

Children’s WUNDERHOSE, Four pairs 
in a box, black and tan, all sizes, war- 
ranted not to need darning in toes, heels 
and soles in three months, $1.00. 

Women’s WUNDERHOSE, Three pairs 
in a box, black or tan, $1.00 per box. 

Nothing as lasting, as economical, as 
satisfactory at any price. 


If your dealer cannot supply, you 
with WUNDERHOSE, write direct 
to us stating the style, size and color 
desired and you will be supplied. 


PREE, WUNDERHOSE Wunder Book. Write for it to 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 
56 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















Always protects Jewelry, Valu- 
able Papers and Plate from house 
thieves and fire. 

Our Cement-Asbestos Cellular Filling is 
packed bone-dry, making the lightest safe in the 
world, and the onlyone—small or large— whose 
contents are secure from interior moisture, 
which ruins jewelry, silverware and papers. 


$8 “= Fire and Thief Proof 


50,000 in use—thieves haven’t opened one 
yet. You believe in safes, of course. Let us 
show you why our 21 styles of House, Office 
and Wall safes are the best and cheapest. Ask 
for free catalogue today. Don’t lose time — 
the house thief oesn't. 


If you are thinking of building you will want 
to know about our wail safes. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO. 


116 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 


.. to all writing for our 1909 

: Unused Pictorial Stamps Free #20" 116 foreign, all 

- erent, including 8 unused French Colonial and used from all parts 

— Globe 10c. 100 Stamps from 100 Countries mounted in a pocket 
album 50c. 1000 hinges Sc. Approval sheets 50% commission. 


New England Stamp Co. 44 Washington Bldg., Boston. 


MAUD POWELL 
= RE ny Behe g Sey oe 


| ee VIOLIN CELEBRITY 
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HOW RICH MEN INVEST 


THEIR SURPLUS 


From the Trustee’s Viewpoint 


FTER a considerable amount of investi- 
— I determined that my first rule 

or the investment of trust funds 
should be this: not to risk more than 
one-tenth of the normal income to be ex- 
pected from the estate in any one invest- 
ment. For example, let us suppose that the 
estate represents $1,000,000 and that the 
income normally to be expected from this, 
by the most careful selection of invest- 
ments, is $50,000. Under this considera- 
Hog a of any one investment would 


Perhaps quite as effective a way of put- 
ting this would be, that the investments 
should be so distributed or limited that the 
complete loss of any one of them would 
not involve the loss of more than the nor- 
mal income for a month, or, at the most, 
two months. Of course, the purpose of this 
distribution of the fund into many com- 
paratively small investments is to avoid 
the loss of any considerable fraction of the 
Te 

I admit, of course, that this schedule of 
proportions could not be maintained in the 
investment of a fortune or an estate of 
comparatively small proportions. In other 
words, there is a minimum limit below 
which one cannot go, to any advantage, in 
buying desirable listed securities. 

t is decidedly difficult, for example, to 
invest less than $1000 in good bonds. 

From my own experience I would say 
that the only safe investments, using the 
word in its strictest sense, for an amount 
of $1000 or less is a mortgage on real estate 
of some character, either city or farm 
property, or an underlying bond. 


Why Bonds are Best 


Still another phase of this problem to be 
taken into consideration is the fact that 
the rule of investment which [ have pro- 
posed compels a far greater amount of in- 
vestigation, care and labor than would be 
required in dividing the total into, say, 
ten equal parts and investing each of these 
in some standard industrial, municipal or 
public-utility bond. On the other hand, I 
am absolutely convinced from my own 
experience that a much higher percentage 
of return is to be had from the more pains- 
taking and laborious rule of procedure. 

Another inflexible rule which I adopted 
at the outset of my trusteeship was that 
no stocks of any kind, no matter how 
‘preferred ’’ or alluring, should be invested 
in. Bonds and mortgages, underlying liens 
upon property, were the only forms of in- 
vestment considered. 

The reason for this cautious rule must 
be apparent to all who are to any degree 
familiar with affairs. Perhaps it may be 
most effectively suggested by the state- 
ment that many a corporation has gone 
into liquidation the bonds of which have re- 
mained absolutely good and have not been 
defaulted upon in spite of financial troubles 
of the organization. And even in cases 
where the liquidation has affected the 
bonds, it has done so to only a slight degree. 
In other words, even in cases of decided 
corporation disaster, the entire investment 
in the bonds of the affected company has 
not been swept away. 

Still another rule which I adopted was 
that not a dollar of funds intrusted to my 
management should be invested in any 
enterprise in which I was personally inter- 
ested. This is a matter upon which I feel 
strongly. Every man having the handling 
of a trust fund should, insgood conscience, 
settle it with himself at the outset that he 
will stick to this, no matter what happens— 
for it is when ‘‘something happens” that 
he will be most tempted to depart from it 
and to invite disastrous results. 

In looking over a list of the securities in 
which the funds of the estate to which I 
have referred have been invested, I notice 
that they naturally fall into the ae | 
classifications: mortgages on farm an 
city real estate, industrial bonds of utility 
corporations, like street railways, gas com- 

anies, telephone companies, bonds of 
e industrial concerns, like the United 
States Steel Corporation and other manu- 


facturing organizations, park bonds, the 


underlying bonds of railway companies, 
drainage distri ict bonds, bonds of large office 
buildings, school district bonds, municipal 
bonds and tax warrants. 
Of these the straight industrial and the 
farm and city mortgages have, as a rule, 
ielded the highest percentage of return. 
n investing in park bonds the greatest care 


should be exercised to see that the par- | 


ticular issues under consideration have 
been legally issued. To this end I have 
always taken the precaution to know that 
the question of the legality of the issue had 

nm pa upon by lawyers of approved 
standing. Drainage district bonds are, asa 
rule, very secure investments for the reason 
that the whole district drained is liable for 
the bonds, and this often means that the 
loan represented by the bonds is not in 
excess of fifty cents an acre. I refer now 
to the Central and Eastern States, not to 
irrigation bonds. When it comes to indus- 
trial bonds those known as “‘serials” seem 
to me to be particularly attractive, for the 
reason that, as the term implies, they are 
issued under an arrangement that they 
shall be paid or taken up in installments; 
consequently there is a constantly increas- 


ng ee in your oer 

ile it is, perhaps, a little aside from 
the main question, it may be allowable to 
observe that a decided advantage is to be 
had, from the investment standpoint, in 
the handling of all comparatively small 
estates to have, as one of the trustees, execu- 
tors or administrators, an individual as well 
as a trust company. The reason for this is 
that the tendency of the big trust company 
is to plum 
into a few high-class and very stable securi- 
ties which, by the vary reason of their 
soundness, yield only a low percentage of 
returns. On the other hand, when a bright 
man has at least a share of responsibility 
in the selection of investments the personal 
equation is introduced, and this means the 
introduction of personal energy. A private 
individual interested in the handling of a 
trust fund will go to greater pains in looking 
up securities, and the result will be, almost 
inevitably, a higher percentage of return. 


Corporation Insurance 


All that has been said with regard to the 
rules and principles applying to the invest- 
ment of trust funds is entirely pertinent to 
the line to be followed in the investment 
of a private fortune by its owner. Very 
few men are so isolated that they have no 
one dependent or partly dependent upon 
them, and in this sense of the term a man’s 
own fortune, even when he is in his prime of 
life and at the pinnacle of his productive 
capacity, is a trust fund. 

erhaps all business men will not agree 
with the suggestion, but I cannot refrain 
from saying that, in my opinion, every 
business man should carry enough life 
insurance to cancel his personal debts and 
obligations—and the harder the times the 
more life insurance he should take on. 
Again, I am strongly in favor of what ma 
be called partnership or corporation life 
insurance. Let us suppose that any one of 
the head officers of a corporation is about 
equally valuable to its success, and that 
each: is worth in earning capacity to the 
enterprise $100,000. It is the part of pru- 
dence and business foresight, it seems to 
me, for each of those men to take out a life- 
insurance policy in the amount of $100,000 
payable to the corporation, so that, if he 
should be removed by death, the direct 
loss to the company will be covered by the 
insurance which may be realized upon 
immediately at his death. Many a firm, 
many a corporation has been sadly crippled 
by the sudden death of an important mem- 
ber of its organization who has neglected 
this precaution. 

Finally, there is one principle which it 
seems to me is a wise one to follow: ‘‘Do 
not invest in any business which it will not 
pay you to watch.” Or, to vary the phrase, 
do not put money into an enterprise that is 
not good enough and big enough to warrant 
you in taking a controlling interest and 
giving it your active a. 

—F. S. PEABODY. 


the entire funds of the estate |. 











SYSTEM 


Business men everywhere, more and more, 
are keeping their eyeson SYSTEM. 


For SYSTEM is a 240-356 page magazine of 
business—brim so full of bright ideas and clever 
articles that an officiai of the National Cash 
Register Company writes as follows: 

** The ideas gathered from your magazine have enabied 

me to formulate systems for Mr. Patterson's letters, 

books, pamphlets, telegrams, bills, orders, addresses, 

etc., which have simplified the work greatly.’’ 
And the United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company says: 

**Since the first of the year when we subscribed to your 

magazine, we have completely changed our methods 

and have ‘been guided solely by the suggestions con- 
tained in SYSTEM. We find the work is more com- 
plete, and better still, there is less chance for error.'’ 


And what SYSTEM has done for these men it 
will just so surely do for you. 


For SYSTEM teils how to start a business, how to create it, 
nurse it, and develop it to hale, hearty business health. How 
to make its product, win its trade, establish its prestige, sell 
its goods and bring in its money. How, in short, to make 
a business of an idea, a corporation of a scheme, a giant 
success of a small uncertainty. 

And it tells the employee—the man in the under position— 
how to get in the upper class; how to secure an increase in 
ability and an increase in pay; how to become an auditor 
instead of a bookkeeper; an advertising manager instead 
of a clerk; a salesman instead of an order taker; a business 
creator instead of a business machine; et the ‘‘top"’ instead 
of at the ‘‘bottom."’ 


To the man who knows SYSTEM we have only to say: 
“Your subscription has expired’* and that man will renew. 





















ut there are thousands 
needing SYSTEM 
who may never even 
have seen it. That 
they may lose no 
more by delay 
or neglect, we 
make a special 
offer — 


















Your choice 
of these 


Simply deposit 
$2.00 with SYSTEM 
for five days. We will 
not only enter your sub- 
scription for a full year of 
SYSTEM —12 complete issues— 
bat we will in addition send you, all 
transportation charges prepaid, without 
any additional charge whatsoever, a copy of 
the book you check in the list below —128 pages, size 5x 754 
inches, well printed on laid book paper, minutely illustrated 
throughout and bound in vellum with the cover in four colors. 
The titles suggest the contents 


SPECIAL “TAKE-NO-RISK” OFFER 


You may send SYSTEM one full year 
to the address below, also forward absolutely free, all charges 
prepaid, one copy of the book before which I have marked 


Enclosed find $2.00. 


How to Increase a 
Letter. Bank's Deposits. 

iy - to Increase Your How to Sell Real Es- 

Sales 


. tate at a Profit. 
How to Increase the How to Sell More Life 
Sales of a Store. 


Insurance. 
How tu Cut Factory How to Sell More Fire 
Costs. 


Insurance. 


How to do Business by 


How to Double the Day’s Work. 
If on receipt of the book, and the first copy of the magazine, 
1 do not thoroughly believe that the book and twelve issues of 
the magazine will be worth more to me than five times the 
$2.00, I will notify you and you promise to return my remit- 
tance promptly and cheerfully. $s 


Name 





Address 


Firm 


Send to SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New York, 44-60 E. 234 St. London, 34 Norfolk St., Strand 

















PAINTED BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, FOR THE ROYAL TAILORS 


It is the business of The Royal Tailors to tailor the clothes that real men wear—to 
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The Clothes the 


— You who are tired of Matinee-Idol Fashion Plates and d 
clothes that do not live up to them. 


—You who are weary of ‘‘Pretty Men”’ clothes illustratiog 
and of clothes that come true only in pictures. 


This announcement ts directed to you. 
For here is a clothes advertisement that shows vea/ mei 


and the kind of clothes that real men wear. 
kind of men who are doing the work of the world—and 


Broadway Tailoring Brought To You 





tailor them to order and to measure for good dressers all over America. 


—to bring to you no matter where you are, the clothes refinement and style of Michi- 
gan Avenue and Broadway—to do for the millions what the Fifth Avenue tailor in New 
for his handful of millionaire clubmen at five times our price. For 

mous business enables us to give you the best tailoring in the world 


York does 
our enor- 
at a price 


third col- 

um: to the right 

we itemize some of 

the remarkable features of 

our Unparalleled Guarantee Card, 


that no local tailor in the world could afford. 


Chicago 


All Your Clothes Made-to-Order 


It ought to mean something to you to 
know that at last you can be free from 
Ready-Made make-shifts ;.that at last you 
can have all your clothes made to order; that 
from now on every yard of cloth and thread 
of silk that goes into your garments w// be 
cut and stitched over your own body measures! 

And Royal Tailoring means the Jdes¢ 
tailor-made clothes at a price you can afford. 


h e 





Here are the 


A Long Dista 


We are tailoring clothes to order for 


clothes buyers everywhere the skill and geal 


Distance is no bar. 


It is as easy to li 


tailoring establishments as though our tl 
All over America we have dealers tak 
selection of beautiful Spring Woolens~ 


Spring Patterns—from which you can pi 


2,000 Tailor Shops In One 


This is an organization of two-thousand 
times the magnitude of any average local 
tailor shop in America. 

It looks out upon the world of styles, 
not from the narrowness of a tiny local 
tailor shop window, but from the windows 
of a world-wide organization with eyes and 
brains in all the great style centers of 
this country. 
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Our legal ¢ 
every Royal game 
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pletely Worn Out 2 
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4 Real Men Wear 


id dfMere is your chance to get into your wardrobe the kind of 

lothes that are helping them to do it. 

} Not extreme clothes; not clothes of frills and filigree. 
but clothes of refinement, quality and tone. Clothes that 
t because they are sai/ored to fit. Clothes that harmonize 

met@ith the figure, drape gracefully over the lines of the body 

» the™ind bring out the best in every man’s physique. 
















tion 


-ai@ That kind of tailoring is now within your easy reach. 


COPYRIGHT 1908 BY THE ROYAL TAILORS 





istatm ailoring System — Let Us Tailor Your Easter Suit 
for half a million men. We are bringing to This national tailoring service isn’t something for you to’ investigate next:.week, next 


| geiitam the best tailors in New York and Chicago. season or next year. It is something for you to investigate now. Let us show you at 
to ur clothes made for you in our two great once and for all, what we can do for you and your wardrobe. 
r tl 















0 , . ° ° . 
ps were at your door. There is a dealer near you—your own neighbor perhaps—who will | - takeandsend us 






takasures for us and showing our exhaustless | yourmeasures. And herein Chicagoand New York where we have the x9 pick of the 
s— 0 samples of All Pure Wool—stunning _ best tailors in the world we will drape yoursuit overthese measures -7< eS and have it 














t Easter suit | ready before the local tailor would start even tocut the cloth! _ -“\\® 


uarantee All Pure Wool Write Us To-day 


ard attached to And Royal clothes are All Pure Wool. To-day is the day to investigate this \\ 
ants it not only You know that the first essential in get- national tailoring system. To-day is the 
first tty it on, ting a good suit of clothes lies in getting day to find out what it means to your ward- 
yle Until Com- good cloth—and Ad/ Wool Cloth. The robe—and what it will do for your personal 
ants the cloth to best tailoring in the world will not insure you appearance. Let us send you the name of 
Shlyshrunken; a good suit of clothes if the cloth is cotton. the nearest local dealer. Let us tell you 











ut. 























to be 4 ° . Fill out 
hand pad- We stand alone to-day, as the only what we will charge to make your Easter . and send 

ures 5 . Tr . -_ ° te ° for thi little 
* t silk, the Tailors who legally guarantee every garment suit as a Fifth Avenue tailor would make it. \ ‘Card of Intro- 
: N tur! ps Re “— duction,” tor o ‘asci- 
ecuntty | to be All Pure Wool —and Wool alone. Let us send you our book. Write us to-day. \ nating little booklet aud the 





name of the nearest Royal dealer 
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New 





6% Bonds 


Safe Beyond Question 


These bonds are secured by First | 
Mortgage on 30,000 Water Horse Power, 
Mills, Power Houses and other assets, 
having a total valuation of over 
$8,000,000. 

The bonds are payable serially, in ac- 
cordance with our usual plan. 

The bonds are issued at the very 
conservative rate of $100 r Horse 
Power developed, exclusive of Mills and 
other assets, and are guarant by a 
strong corporation having a long and 


successful history, large assets and an 
established income. 
A well located Water Power is a per- 


petual income producing asset. This 
particular Water Power is one of the 
most efficient, economic and valuable 
to be found on the North American 
Continent. 

We strongly recommend these bonds 
to conservative investors who want an 
assured income of six per cent for any 
period of time from five to twenty years, 
at their option. 


Send for Our Circular No. 645 U 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Bstablished 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 








Chicago & NorthWestern 
Railroad Co. 


We have prepared an exhaustive study of 
this system, showing striking comparison 
with other Western lines. To be had on 
application for circular 62A. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 

















We Accept Deposits on 
Two Different Plans: 


FIRST— Subject to withdrawal at any 
time, without notice — on which we pay 
5 per cent interest. 

SECOND — Withdrawable at any time 
after 2 years —on which we pay 6 per 
cent interest. 

In either case the ang A draws interest from the day 
it is received by us until the day it is sent back to you. 

This Company has been in business 14 years. It is 
strong, conservative, trustworthy. 

Write for the Booklet 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Not 4% Part Time 
But 5% FULL TIME 


Any day in any month you can place small or 
large sums in our Pacmegeet whenever you choose 
to withdraw the money you receive earnings up 
to date of withdrawal. How we invest the funds, 
‘how they are secured, how we 











have dealt with patronsforover @\ TR 
16 years, and how they recom- te fq 
mend others to us can be learned ¢ 


by writing for full information. 
Weoperate under thestrict Banking Laws 
of New York State, subject tothe Banking 
Departmentsupervision. Assets $1,800,000 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


© 


Readers of 


Investment News 


will find “* The Weekly Financial Review’ of J. S. Bache 
& Co. of value in keeping informed as to the Securities they 
have bought or intend to buy. “The Weekly Financi 
Review" is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice current events in the 
cial, Commercial and Political World as they bear 
upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 
sncnatelin ta tales comlacly sibeus doen to hore 
on a r wi it to 
interested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York 
Stock Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 
























PENNANTS  25¢ 


Eitherstyle—size9x18—2Colors. Any 4 lettersor 
rect from factory—Illus. Cat. for 2c stamp. 
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Park Pennant Co.,1329 Dauphin 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Stock and Bond Yields Compared 


HE feature of the investment market 
at the time this article is written (a 
fortnight before the ina tion of 
Mr. Taft) is the heavy and increasing 
demand for good bonds. For several weeks 
po the transactions in bonds on the 
ew York Stock Exchange have almost 
broken all records for magnitude. During 
that time the banks.of the reserve cities 
which ordinarily employ their — in 
Wall Street loans have been absorbing 
bonds in great numbers. 

A particularly significant phase of the 
bond market is the demand by small in- 
vestors everywhere for one or two bonds. 
These represent the conservative invest- 
ments of the beds 

One fundamental reason for the large in- 
crease in the sales of bonds is the condition 
of the money market. Money has been 
plentiful and cheap for some time. The 
result is that capital, instead of finding 
a in loans, goes into securities. 

t seems an opportune time, therefore, 
to point out an important fact in connec- 
tion with high-class bonds, which is this: 
In view of the boom in the price of standard 
railroad stocks since the November election 
the yield on the best types of bonds is 
almost as as that from these stocks. 
The average investor will find it to his ad- 
vantage to invest in bonds rather than in 
stocks. Thus he employs his money so 
that it is practically immune from the 
shifting conditions of the stock market. 

In order to demonstrate this fact, three 
tables are printed showing yields based on 
prices at the time this article is prepared. 

Let us see what the so-called 
standard railroad stocks that figure actively 
in the daily transactions are yielding: 


Stock 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 


Prick YIELD 


(about) 


preferred . aU 1014 4.84 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 

eT Sa tle ae 99 5.05 
Baltimore and Ohio, preferred . 93 4.30 

? “« ©“ “common . 108 =5.55 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 

ee ae ee ee 163 4.29 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 

ONG 5 sta S 8 146 «64.79 
Chicago and Northwestern, com- 

ae tare Be ; 177.—s 3.95 
Delaware and Hudson . . 176 =««5.10 
Great Northern, preferred . 142 4.90 
Illinois Central ‘ 143 4.89 
Louisville and Nashville . 127 3.98 
New York Central asi 125 3.90 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 

i «++ eos ss 159 =5.08 
Pennsylvania . er 132 4.62 
Reading,common. .. . 133 63.00 
Southern Pacific, preferred . 122 5.73 

Pe “common 119 5.04 
Northern Pacific . 1389 5.08 
Union Pacific, common 179 35.65 

2 “preferred . 95 4.21 
Colorado and Southern, first pre- 

en oe Gr ee 85 64.70 


With the guaranteed stocks the yield is, 
of course, lower. The following are types 
of guaranteed stocks: 


GUARANTEED OR 


Srock CONTROLLED BY PRICE Yup 
BeechCreek R.R. 
Co.. . . . NewYorkCentral 101 3.96 
Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh R.R. Pennsylvania . 102 3.92 
Erie and Pitts- 
burgh R. R. Pennsylvania . 1604 4.25 
Fort Wayne and 
Jackson R.R., 
preferred Lake Shore . 142 3.86 
Morris and Essex 
R.R. . . . Lackawanna. . 184 3.80 
Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne and 
Chicago Pennsylvania. . 176 3.98 
Rome, Water- 
town and Og- 
densburg . . NewYorkCentral 1274 3.92 
United New Jer- 
sey R. R. and 
CanalCo. . . Pennsylvania . 255 3.93 
Warren Railroad 
Co . Lackawanna. . 1773 3.95 


Rensselaer and 


Saratoga R. R. Del. and Hudson. 200 4.00 
Joliet and Chi- 
cago R.R.Co. ChicagoandAlton 175 4.00 


Now take the following list of railroad 
bonds which may be used as types of high- 
class‘securities for income purposes: 


BonpD PricE YIELD 
Lake Shore and Michigan South- — 
ern 4s,due1981 . . . . 964 4.25 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
General 4s,due 1958. . . 100 4.00 
Louisville and Nashville Unified 
merauel940... . . 3-0 “302 B36 
Central Pacific Refunding 4s, due 
RM Sec tg a a ee 984 4.20 
Reading General Mortgage 4s, 
due 1997 oe gyi Sah ue ee: oe 
Southern Pacific First Refund- 
ing 4s,due1955 . . . 953 4.20 
Pennsylvania Railroad Converti- 
ble 34s,due 1915... . 953 4.30 
Atlantic Coast Line Consolida 
WO GOR 2902 «<0 ous 25s 963 4.15 
New York Central Debenture 4s, 
seme.» se: he 95 . 4.25 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Refunding 4s,due 1934 . . 984 4.45 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Transcontinental First 4s, due 
ee ee 96 4.20 
Chesapeake and Ohio Consoli- 
dated 5s,due 1989 . . . 116 4.10 
Union Pacific First Refunding 4s, 
ee et ee 99 4.00 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern 
First 34s,due1925 . . . 91 4.25 
Colorado and Southern First 4s, 
Cupane 65 5 er LY 98 4.15 
Norfolk and Western First Con- 
solidated 4s, due 1996 . 994 4.00 


The yields shown in these tables are 
significant. Taking the list of bonds as a 
basis for comparison, you find that with one 
exception they return a yield of 4 per cent 
or better. In some cases the bond yield 
is higher than that on stock. 

But how about a share of stock like 
Union Pacific common, for example, which 
en a dividend of 10 per cent a year? 

While this 10 per cent is on each $100 of 
par value, it is relatively more than the 4 
per cent, or $40, which an ordinary high- 
grade thousand-dollar bond would pay 
every year. 

Theanswer is simply this: In order to get 
five shares of Union Pacific you would have 
to invest approximately $900. This is only 
five shares of stock. The annual dividend 
on these shares at 10 per cent would be 
$50. Yet for a little more than $900 you 
could buy a thousand-dollar bond which 
pays $40. 

ow comes the advantage of the bond 
over the stock which more than offsets the 
$10 difference in annual return. Suppose 


that a season of financial stringency comes | 


on and panic stalks about. The railroads 
are among the first to feel the depression; 
their earnings decline, and when earnings 
decline under such conditions it means 
that dividends are usually reduced. The 
10 per cent, or whatever per cent the stock 
has been paying, is liable to shrink. At 
the same time the market value of the 
stock goes tumbling down. 

On the other hand, no matter what 
season of financial turmoil may come, the 
high-class bond will in all human likeli- 
hood keep on paying its interest of $40 a 
year. Stocks may totter and fall, but the 
railroad must take care of its bonded debt. 
Otherwise the owners of the bonds might 
foreclose the mortgage which secures their 
bonds. In addition, the bond is liable to 
come due within a few years and the owner 
of it can cash in its par value, or a thou- 
sand dollars. The chances are that he has 
bought it below par, so here is a bit of 
profit. In short, the man who buys a bond 
of the best type is not only assured of a 
steady income practically free from im- 
cergnene’ by general business conditions, 

ut at the same time secures a sort of 
unwritten guarantee of the integrity of the 
principal invested. 

The investor may buy high-class indus- 
trial bonds and obtain a yield of 5 per cent 
or better, which is as high as that of the 
best stocks. This is also true of some 
public service corporation bonds under- 
written by the great bond and investment 
houses, who make careful investigations 
of the properties before taking over the 
securifles. 








March 13, 1909 


Uncle Sam is a 
trusty messenger 


His excellent postal service 


this bank to your door. brings 


Here is a convenient and safe deposi- 
tory for your savings or funds of any 


kind. 


And your money earns 


4 


Our booklet “Banking by Mail,” which 
explains fully, sent free—if you write Dept. C. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,900,000.00 


Commonwealth Trust Company 
Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Qdd Lots 
Y Stock 


Odd Lots of stock (less than 100 shares) 
can be traded in with all the advantages 
of large quantities. 

Odd Lots of all active stocks are dealt in 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the “bid 
and offer.” 

Odd Lots can be bought at the price at 
which 100 share lots are offered, and sold at 
the price at which 100 share lots are bid for. 

Send for market letter and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular A.” 
JOHN MUIR & CO. sniepciek® 
71 Broadway, New York 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


Interest Compounded 
Semi-annually 




















J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 
(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 













First Mortgages on well located improved | 
Farms afford the safest security. If you have 
money which is drawing less than 6%, write for 
our booklet “Z.” 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 


GRAND FORKS. N. D. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MONEY INSURED 


% IF DEPOSITED WITH US 
5% interest paid. Highest financial 
record. 


reference in America—over 20 years’ 
For further information, write 
Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Financing Enterprise 


A practical book by Francis Connes telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap’ talization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endors' by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


IT’S HERE AT LAST 


\ .~~.--._ Anew practicable collar button 
i, ‘. One that cannot hurt the 
neck. It lies flat when i 
‘\. \ use and causes no inconve 
Patented “Ss nience whatever. “Just It 
lov.17,'08. is the one and guaranteed to 
4) please. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send his nameand 10cforsample, post 


“Just It” Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled hi 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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owe ofevery 
FePalFING jescription 
by mail—amber, briar and meerschaum. 
ficial coloring. DAVID ELLIS, The Pipe Ma®, 
Estab. 1899. Dept. B, 182 Main St., Buffalo, n.Y. 
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about The “SWAN” Fountain 
Pen is the absolute perfection 
of its Gold Pen. Your pen 
troubles will end when you 


begin using 


MABIE, TODD &CO.’S 


Its excellent point is not its.only point of 
excellence. It is built for service and re- 


sponds instantly to every demand. 


Itsdouble feed from both above and below 
the Gold Pen Point insures constancy and 
regularity in the flow of ink whether for 
rapid or leisurely writing. Writes smoothly 
and evenly — never leaks or sputters. 


You will not know the real pleasure of 
a Fountain Pen until you have used a 
“SWAN.” Get a “SWAN” Fountain 
Pen that just suits your hand, and you have 
a Fountain Pen that will last a lifetime. 


Our illustrated booklet shows many styles 
at prices from $2.50 up. Send for it. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Dept. R 


17 Maiden Lane, New York 
149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


London Paris Brussels Manchester 
]SSSSSSSSSSa_aaaa____=== 


NewThin Model Watch 


Direct from Factory 7 5} g 
at Great Saving e 

Men’s model, 7-jeweled movement, open face 
gold filled case, guarant 0 years; stem wind 
and set, lever escaj ent, improved train, 
fon balanced, plain white enameled dial, 
Arabic haere. Retails for $10 to $12. Your 
opportunity to get a nobby, up-to-date time- 
piece at wholesale price. @ agree to keep 
this watch in repair free for five years, 


Ladies’ Watch $9.50 


i Elgin or Waltham, 7 jewels, 
i} open face, O or ladies’ size. 
i Plain, polished case guaranteed 

i 20 years. Keptin a 
N repair free for 5 
| xears, Send order 
direct or write for 
Watch Booklet B. 


| HUNT & McCREE 


Manufacturers’ 





















Brokers ’ 
150 Nassau St., New York 








ELECTRICITY 


Offers World Wide Opportunity, and large re- 
anf ta mene Aye kA 
fascinating % 
Our students leam quickly and y 
by personal instruction and actual experi- 
ence in the equi ical Sc! 
in the United States. Individual instruc- 
tion—Day or Evening. White or call for 
Prospectus “* E."" 


The New York Electrical Trade School, 
39-41 West 17th St., New York. 


¥ B ll S it Made \ 
ve to 
? Order 
$5.00 EACH, VALUE $7.00 
$6 FOR $9 SUITS 


‘® We manufacture and make a spe- 
cialty of selling direct tothe baseball 
teams, giving them all the middle profits. 
We guarantee our suits for wear and tear. 
EVERY ARTICLE INCLUDED: CAP, SHIRT, 
PANTS, BELT, STOCKINGS AND LETTERING. 
Send for book of samples, free. We deliver C. O. D. 
bey privilege of examinetion. No deposit required 

































E. MILLER, Manufacturer, 
$85 North 11th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Salting Away Loose Change 


.LIFE-INSURANCE solicitor made 
A it a rule to canvass at least ten per- 


sons daily in addition to his regular | 
collection work—he represents an indus- | 
trial company. To be certain that it | 


would be done, he _ into his pocket 
every morning ten of the company’s ad- 
vertising folders, and at some point in 
the conversation with a new “prospect” 
handed him a folder. When the folders 
were all gone he knew that he had lived up 
to his rule that day. The sort of policies 
sold in such cases bring commissions of 
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seventy-five cents to several dollars. Out | 


for saving. The first policy sold each 
~ ten per cent of the commission into 

is savings-fund —if it brought him a dollar 
he put ten cents aside. e second paid 
him 7 per cent on itself, and also 
raised the first to twenty per cent, so that 
where he saved only ten cents from one pol- 
icy, he saved forty cents from two. The 
third, fourth and fifth policies made them 
all yield a saving of twenty-five per cent, 
and when he was able to sell more than 
five he put the whole commission on the 
others into ake gs If he visited a man 
today, talked with him, got him interested 
and was told that he might call again next 
week, he charged ten per cent off the com- 
mission for the first visit. If a second visit 
was paid, and the man still postponed 
application, twenty per cent was charged, 
thirty per cent for the third visit, and so 
on. If the man was finally landed on the 
fourth visit, that policy, though it were the 
only one written that day, paid these 
accumulated charges as well as regular 
— to his savings-fund. This led 

im to go back again and again to a diffi- 
cult prospect and thus finally reap the 
results from previous work. 

A man and a girl were engaged to be 
married. The girl bought a china pig 
savings-bank, and the couple began drop- 
ping spare change into it, the man occa- 
sionally — ina dollar bill. Their plan 
was to break piggy open when he would 
hold no more coin, and buy a piece of 


of these commissions he provided a a 
ay 


furniture with the money. This was one of | 


those long, sensible engagements. When 
piggy was full, relatives on both sides were 
offered the | ay of estimating how 
much he held. Ten cents was charged for 
each estimate. Whoever came nearest the 
actual amount was to receive a dollar. If 
the estimate hit it to a cent, $2. The first 

ig, after two months’ saving, yielded 
$18.17 on his own account, and to this 
was added $1.60 net from the estimates. 
Twenty dollars went into a library table. 





A second pig was bought, filled in the | 


same way, and yielded nearly $30, which 


purchased a couch. A third pig bought a | 


thirty-five-dollar sideboard in six weeks. 
Then the couple were married. 


A young girl had a villainous temper. | 
She wanted a raincoat instead. So a plan | 
of saving was devised whereby one could | 


be exchanged for the other. Into a small 
bank five cents was Gapped daily from her 
slender pin money. If she hadn’t a nickel 
a white button was dropped in, to be re- 
deemed when more money came along. 
Every time her temper got the upper hand 
the girl took a nickel out of the raincoat 
fund, or if white butions were being depos- 
ited as ‘‘emergency currency”’ she put in a 
black button to represent one attack of 
temper, and treated it as a debit. At that 
rate it took nearly three years to buy the 
raincoat. But when she finally wore it she 
was an even-tempered girl. 

A bookkeeper, thirty years old and a 
bachelor, earned $35 a week, and spent 
more than half of it on amusements. Going 

ast a bank omnes or on his way to a car 

e got into the habit of depositing one of 
his five-dollar bills on pay-night. Didn’t 
miss the money, and had a feeling that 
somehow he was growing shrewd and 
virtuous. At the end of a year there was a 
deposit of $260 to his credit, plus $10.40 
interest. ‘‘What’ll $260 buy me?’ he 
asked the star boarder, who was in the life- 
insurance business. It bought him a ten- 

ear endowment policy for $2500, leaving 

is interest in the bank, and now he means 
to follow the plan until the pay matures. 
At forty years of age he will get $2765 cold 
cash, pA have also about $125 that his 
insurance money has earned him while 
being piled up at the bank. 
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Grape Juice 


CONSIDER the uses of grape juice. 

A rich, satisfying, refreshing, non- 
alcoholic beverage. 

A natural tonic, with none of the bad 
after-effects of wine. 

A food drink for convalescents that 
nourishes and builds up the system. 

A delicious refreshment ‘to serve either 
plain or as a punch or to use in making 
dainty dishes or frozen desserts. 


BUT REMEMBER that of grape juices 
there are many brands. That of these many 
brands there is one that has the richness and 
the flavor of full-ripe, fresh-picked Concord 
Grapes; that is made by a process which 
transfers the juice from the clusters to the 
bottles unchanged in any way and that is so 
pure that physicians prescribe it. 

That brand is Welch’s, put up in the 
heart of the great Chautauqua Grape Belt 
under ideal conditions and sold only under 


the Welch label. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N.Y. 








YOUR 
Spring Suit 


WITHOUT 
EXPENSE 


You can clothe yourself 
with the handsome, de- 
pendable Wearing-Apparel 
—Suits, Coats, Walking- 
Skirts, Muslin Underwear, 
Shirt-Waists, Millinery, 
etc.—that is given with the 
Larkin Products. Our 

illus- 
bes the 


The styles are correct 
and every garment is 
uaranteed tobe honest- 
y made from good, 
reliable materials. 
When asking for sam- 
ples, please specify 
whether wanted for a 
Coat, Suit, Walking- 
Skirt or Rain -Coat. 


r 
Catalogue of Latest Styles 
And Samples of Materials 
MAILED FREE - 


Larkin Wearing-Apparel represents 
the profits and expenses of middlemen 
saved and given to you with your pur- 
chases of Larkin Products: Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, etc.,—in all, there are over 250 
household supplies to select from, all of 
superior quality. When you buy house- 
hold supplies at retail, you get only your 
money’s worth in the Products pur- 
chased. When you buy them direct from 
us, the manufacturers, you get not only 
your money’s worth in Products, but in 
addition, your money’s worth again in 
reliable Wearing-Apparel—we save for 
you the middiemen’s profits. We have 
»een in Business Thirty-four years and 
Have Two Million Satisfied Customers. 


Send For Catalogue and Samples Today 
Latkia Co Buffalo, N.Y. 


Latkin Ca, Send Catalogue No.64, sam- 
ples and information about clothing myself 
out of present cost of living. 


Name 
St. or R. F. D. No. 
P.O. 
State 
Samples for 
, 

















“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the | 


Manual 


of Prayers” 


Signed 


An Easter 
Remembrance 
that will be widely 
appreciated is the 
anual of Prayers, the 
Official Catholic Prayer 
Book which comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back. 
Sold by all book-sellers, or sent 
for 5 days’ examination. 


----~--- MAIL US THIS COUPON 

JOHN MURPHY CO., . B, Baltimore, Md.; Please 
send me the “‘ Manual of ,»”’ for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. 


Name 





Address = 


Cardinal Gibbons 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A book of im- $ 

pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. 

Not adry, statistical work but discourses on timely 

topics of the day—keen, virile and informative. 
For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Sick Trees, and How 
to Make Them Well 


(Continued from Page 19) 


in the wine districts of France, twenty-five 
years ago. At that time an imported 
disease, the American mildew, was ravag- 
ing the vineyards. All the time-honored 
remedies of the day had failed to dislodge 
the invader. Around Bordeaux the vine- 
rp suffered not only from the mildew 
ut also from the attacks of travelers 
along the highways. In order to scare 
off the human parasites the , ag 0g re- 
a mixture of slaked lime, blue- 
stone and water and sprinkled the bluish 
stuff over the rows nearest the roads, to 
make the vines and grapes appear poisoned. 
In the fall, when all other portions of the 
vineyards were blackened and denuded by 
the mildew, the ‘‘ poisoned” rows of vines 
remained n, fresh, and were laden with 
clusters of grapes. The French viticultur- 
ists understood the hint and used the mix- 
ture against the fungus as well as against 
the human enemies of their vineyards, 
crudely applying the remedy from pails 
into which brooms were dipped. Today 
the Bordeaux mixture in its various forms 
is the standard remedy for scores of fun- 
gous plant diseases all over the world, and 
dozens of factories are turning out hand 
and power apparatus for its application. 

f the farmer’s horses or cows get sick 
he sends for the veterinarian and pays the 
learned man a handsome fee for his serv- 
ices. Formerly, when his plants fell ill, 
the farmer trusted to Nature alone; often 
he spurned the advice of the plant doctor, 
who felt the pulse of the voiceless, uncom- 
plaining patients and offered his help with- 
out pay. That this mental attitude of 
the farmers and horticulturists is slowly 
same ome due, in a great measure, to the 
remarkable cures wrought by the Bordeaux 
mixture. One cure awakens confidence in 
the owner of fields stricken by another 
disease. The growing of winter tomatoes 
for the Eastern markets had become a 
profitable business in the frostless regions 
of California, when the fungus that causes 
eaneg blight found the tomato vines to its 
iking an to eat a quarter of a 
million’s worth of the plants in the fall of 
1906. The staff of the newly-opened patho- 
logical laboratory at ittier advised 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, but the 
growers would not listen to the voice in 
the wilderness until the crop was gone. 
That loss opened their ears and their eyes, 
and they are spraying now, whether the 
vines need it or not. They have discovered 
that spraying is a most excellent insurance 
against loss by blight, with reasonable 
premiums. Their example also opened the 
eyes of the celery planters of Orange 

ounty, in California, who every year ship 
three thousand carloads of celery out of 
the State. When blight appeared in the 
celery fields they did not wait for the 
destruction of a season’s crop to be ccn- 
vinced. Their association hurriedly sent 
for the plant doctor and had him pre- 
scribe Bordeaux mixture. Though blight 
was abundant in the celery fields last fall, 
the losses were insignificant, thanks to the 
treatment. 


An Epidemic of Asparagus Rust 


Bordeaux mixture has a long list of vic- 
tories to its credit, but there are also a num- 
ber of fungous diseases it cannot conquer. 
Though half a dozen agricultural experi- 
ment stations tried the mixture and other 
remedies when aspara rust broke out 
in the East, in 1896, all efforts to combat 
the plague failed. Starting in the New 
England States and on the extended plan- 
tations of Long Island or New Jersey, the 
rust spread south and west, year after year, 
killing off the beds wherever it showed 
itself. In five years it had destroyed about 
every asparagus plant in existence east of the 
Rockies prior to 1896. Not a bed escaped. 
The disease made a clean sweep of even 
those beds hundreds of miles removed from 
the nearest center of infection. Until a new 
rust-resistant variety could be developed 
and planted, asparagus culture in the East 
was dead. 

During the progress of the rust in the 
East, South and Middle West the Cali- 
fornia asparagus growers and canners 
coined money, since their excellent product 
had the market practically to itself. But 





the turn of the Californians was to come. 
| The march of the rust was not to be stayed, 
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ITH THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
UNDERFEED SYSTEM OF HEATING — whether applied 


to warm air furnaces, steam or hot water plants—it IS possible to 


enjoy winter luxury of smaller coal bills and greater heat satisfaction. 


The 


UNDERFEED does what no other heating device on earth can do—gets 
out of CHEAPEST SLACK—stuff which would smother the fire in ordinary plants 
—just as much CLEAN, EVEN heat as HIGHEST PRICED anthracite will yield. 

The secret of this domestic miracle lies in the UNDERFEED coat- 
BURNING way —the SMOKE-CONSUMING way endorsed by all municipalities 


fighting for smoke-suppression. 


Peck-Williamson | Furnaces — Warm Air 
UNDERFEED ) Boilers — Steam and Water 


Save 14 to 5 of Coal Bills 


Ask your coal dealer the difference in cost between slack andanthracite. You'll see 
where the saving comes in. Coal in the UNDERFEED is rep From Betow. With 
all the fire on top, smoke and gas must pass thru the flame and are consumed. Ashes 
are few and are removed by shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 


“I have never seen a furnace like the UNDERFEED,” said William 
Carter, a West Virginia farmer, to B. F. 
Caldwell & Co., the Wheeling dealers 
who installed it. He declared: ‘“ Wedo 
not know what cold is at our house. It 
does not cost us $1 a week to heat our 
= — big house as hot as you can stand. We 

te can keep fire in the furnace during mod- 

( erate weather for 48 hours.” 

We'd like to send you fac-similes of 
many testimonials like this. Write for 
our UNDERFEED booklet for warm air 
heating or Special Catalog of Steam 
and Hot Water Underfeed Boilers. 
Heating plans and services of our 
me gt | Department are yours 
—all FREE, rite today, giving 
name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 


” The Peck-Williamson Co. 


329 W. Fifth St. , Cincinnati, 0. 
Furnace, Hardware Men and 
Plumbers will be interested in our 
Latest Proposition. Write for it. 





lilustration shows /Surnace 
without casing, cut away to 
show how coai is forced up 
under fire, which burns on top. 

















This shows the Steam 
and Hot Water Under- 
Seed Boiler. 
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Safeguard your home from germ diseases 
transmitted’ by :flies and mosquitoes with: : 


BURROWES 


Zz 


RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Avoid imitations that are “just as good” as Burrowes— Made to order to fit and match 
and last as long as the house—Sold direct to owners of houses at one profit— We pay 
freight—Our branch offices everywhere cheerfully show samples and give estimates— 


Write for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., No. 12 South St. PORTLAND, ME. 








The Gunn Claw Foot Case 


is the very latest creation in sectional bookcases—artistic, 
ope | and practical. The carved legs raise it from the 
floor, giving it the appearance of the old fashioned book- 
case, with all the conveniences of the sectional case. 
Like other bookcases made by us, this C/aw Foot Style is 
lower in price than other makes. 

It is not necessary to tear down the whole stack to fit in the foot,—and 
all stacks fit perfectly side by side. Made in oak or mahogany, anv 
finish, with leaded glass if desired, desk section, drawers, etc. Don't fail 
to get our prices and catalogue before you buy—it means a saving to you. 

Gunn kkcases have no unsightly iron bands, no sectional earmarks; 
non-binding roller bearing doors that can be removed by simply 

hooking —work hip, construction and finish unsurpassed. 

Dealers sell the Gunn line or we ship direct. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 















-. Trousers That 
Hang From 
the Hips 


These illustrations 
show two. styles of 
**Nufangl’’ Dress 
Trousers—the ‘‘Peg- 
Top’’ and the ‘‘Con- 
servative’ —cut to 
conform to the ex- 
acting lines of the 
new fashions. The 

Nufangl’’ principle 
of waist adjustment 
is applied to both— 
no straps, no buckles. 


Present 


‘Nufanst” 


Trousers ‘ 


have vents at the side seams, 
each fastened by two snap fast- 
eners that permit of six varia- 
tions in waist measurement, 
totalling nearly five inches. 
“Nufang!” Trousers are what 
are known as “hip pants ”— 
neither suspenders nor belt are 
necessary, the hips sustaining 
the weight of the garment so that 
it fits easily and comfortably 
without a pucker or wrinkle any- 
where. Leading clothiers have 
“Nufangl” Trousers in all sea- 
sonable weights and fabrics. 


Prices $4 to $9 

























y di- 
rect by . Only 
waist and length measurements 
sae, Writ for —_ 

a enteed ond ohather 
Winter or Sprit i 
wanted, Enclose 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway, NewYork City. 


Flawless, Faultl 


Leads are always found in 
the famous “AQ#7N0OR" 
pencil. It is the prince 
among pencils and the fa- 
vorite with particular pen- 
cil users. For every purpose 


ee ry 
KOA-7-NOOR 

. PENCILS 
are best. The smooth-writ- 
ing, long-wearing, evenly- 
tempered leads make them 
the most satisfactory and 
economical pencils known. 


Seventeen degrees. 


10 cents each, $1 a dozen. 
le in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


L.&C. HARDTMUTH, 34 E. 23d St.,New York 
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“*A little higher in price, per- 
seg. than rmrg substitutes, 
a reason for it.’” Delightful 
alter shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
2%e. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS wi ite sss 
put out is our 
Se) rete 
DINNER 
PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and f. 

softs ork with polished wood 

handles, brass riveted, oliding each into the other, as 

while j 2 Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 

Dt t's new. Write today for special proposition. 
- THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 












































not even by the Rockies. By 1901, five 


ears after the first outbreak, California 
to be smitten, and the wers, 
frantic with anxiety, appealed to the plant 


doctors of the te University. On 
account of lack of funds the University 
could not respond, and, when the legisla- 
ture refused to appropriate the n 
amouht, the California ‘Fruit Canners’ 
Association and a number of as 

‘owers raised the sum of twenty-five 
undred dollars by voluntary contribu- 
tions. With this money the University 
was enabled to import an Eastern rust 
specialist, Professor R. E. Smith, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the 
— who later saved the lemon in- 


The action of the growers was significant. 
In the East the plant doctors had failed. 
Despite all their efforts the asparagus beds 
had been killed by the rust. ith this 
clear-cut failure to save before them the 
California growers paid out their good 
money for another attempt. They realized 
that their only ray of hope came from the 
new science of plant pathology, and sub- 
sequent events showed that their faith was 
not disappointed. Today, after seven 
years of rust, the California asparagus area 
is in good condition and is larger than it 
was at the time the disease began. 


How the Disease Spreads 


The rust does not attack that portion of 
the asparagus plant which is cut off below 
the surface of the ground and sent to 
market. The fungus confines its atten- 
tion to the growth above ground, to the 
stalks that — up after the cutting sea- 
son and produce a heavy, bushlike top with 
innumerable smooth, glossy, needle-like 
leaves, blossoms and berries that contain 
the seeds. These — a a most 
important function. Until late in fall they 
work hard storing up nourishment in the 
perennial rootstock, in order that next 
spring numerous and large shoots may be 
sent out to be met by the grower’s knife. 
If the tops are killed prematurely, before 
their work is done, the rootstocks are Y eariad 
nourished, the harvest in the followin 
spring is small and of inferior quality, an 
eventually the plants, starved and weak- 
ened, die. 

At the first sight of a rusty asparagus 
field in midsummer the task of checking 
and controlling the disease seems hopeless. 
The stems and needles of the bushy tops 
are covered with small, red spots or blisters, 


which send forth a fine, reddish powder. 
Every of wind carries off clouds of 
this dust. It covers the hands and 


clothing of the workers, it is spread over 
the ground, it settles in a fine layer upon 
wagons, tools, fences and vegetation. 
And each infinitesimal, minute portion of 
this powder is able to start infection in and 
ruin a healthy field! Each little particle of 
the dust is a spore containing within itself 
all the elements for a fresh out- 
break, under favorable conditions. The 
checking of this disease after its victorious 
march across the continent was one of the 
greatest triumphs of plant pathology, 
especially since the victory was won by 
simple means within the reach of even the 
smallest grower—means that were based 
aps a ———— knowledge of the fungus’ 
ife history and adapted to the peculiarities 
of the California climate. 


The Plant Doctor’s Program 


Just as in the fight inst most of the 
ailments of plants, hard, intelligent work, 
well-directed, incessant efforts, and a care- 
ful study of the needs of each affected 
district were found to be the most valuable 
remedies. The first number on the plant 
doctor’s program was the prevention of 
infection. During the cutting season in 
spring, when all the shoots of the root- 
stock were removed as soon as they showed 
above the surface, no rust could develop on 
the bare ridges of the main fields. The 
winter spores could attack only the wild 
asparagus growing in abundance along 
the roads and fences, the young, newly- 
planted beds that could not as yet be cut, 
and the — beds abandoned by their 
owners and allowed to grow Lo early in 
spring without being cut at all. Young 
and abandoned beds, however, were rare; 
the wild as was the main source of 
infection. One rusty, wild plant could send 
the spores over acres of fertile beds im- 
mediately after the tops appeared and 
began to lay up food for next season. 
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People will misjudge the new Ingersoll- 
Trenton watch on account of its price, just 
as they refused to take the Dollar watch 
seriously until it had proven its usefulness. 
Since then it has eared a patronage larger 

than all others in this country combined. 


The “I-T” is so much more for the money, 
it is so much better value than you have 
; ever been able to buy in fine watches 
that when you compare it in price with 
watches produced by ordinary methods you 
get no idea of its excellence. 


To begin with, the “I-T” is a “bridge” model 

movement, the very highest type of watch con- 

struction ever devised. A\ll of the finest watches 

are of the “bridge” type because it permits of that 

fine adjustment necessary for exceptional accu- 
racy. Most 7 jewel watches are of the “plate” 
or “pillar” model like the Dollar watch. 


The “I-T” is made like a full jewel watch. Better 
materials cannot be obtained. The workmanship and 
finish of the wearing parts are equalled only by the 
highest-priced watches and this is the real source of 
the smooth-running accurate action of any fine watch. 
The “I-T” is the only 7 jewel watch ever made in 
this way,— it is the only medium-price watch that 
will compare in accuracy with the full-jewel product. 


It is the only high grade watch sold with a 
printed guarantee —an insurance policy pro- 
tecting the purchaser against defect in the move- 
ment, or fraud in the case. 


“*How can such a watch be sold at the price ?” 
you ask. 
Specialization does it! The “1-T" is made in only one size 
and grade. Our entire Trenton plant specializes on this one 
watch, producing it in enormous quantities and at greatly re- 
duced costs. Other factories make many styles and sizes 
in relatively small quantities and at correspondingly high 
costs. 
Furthermore, their chief interest is in their highly jeweled, 
highly profitable models for which they reserve their best 
workmanship and the special features contributing to precision, all 
of which are combined in the one model upon which the whole 
success of the “I-T” factory depends. 
The“I-T” is the only medium priced watch completed, put in 
its case and then adjusted, tested and closely timed at the factory. 
“1-T” is sold in 3 different cases and the gold filled cases 
are not only covered by the guarantee but contain sufhcient 
gold to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. No 
such cases can be had on other watches at the “1-T prices, 


in solid in 10-year in 20-year 
mn $52"; $722; $9 fa 
| ~©Sold only by responsible jewelers or sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price by us. 


iving f bou' ches ever be- 
T Booklet gisie sca 


Ingersoll Watches 


The Dollar Watch is the every-day, every-purpose watch. 
Through 17 years of service it has proven to the American 
people that it is sufficient for all ~ sm needs. It has es- 
tablished itself as a feature of American life and now com- 
mands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. It is fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches 
are also made in ladies’ size, the “ Midget,” at $2.00, and 
the new thin-model, “Junior,” $2.00. 


The name /ngersoll is always stamped on the dial 
of genuine Ingersoll watches—Look for it. 
Sold by 60,000 dealers or posipaid by us: Booklet No. 21 free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Home Office, 21 Frankel Building, New York 


























The newkind 


of shoe lace 


Tubular in the center; flat at the ends, 

The tubular part is firmly woven 
and doubly reinforced, and gives 
greater strength where the strength 
is needed, slides freely through the 
eyelets, and re tied. 

The flat ends do not crush in tying, 
and make a neat, shapely bow at 
all times. 


Shoe Laces 


Guaranteed 3 months 


25 cents per pair. All pure silk, in black, 
tan and oxbl . Sold only in sealed boxes. 
If your dealer hasn't Nu /ashond, we'll send 
them postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write today for illustrated booklet about 
Nufashond and our other shoe 
laces at all prices. 


oj 

feed for 6 months. 
Nufashond 

Shoe Lace Co. 





INDIS PENSABLE 


Every Teacher Every Intelligent Man 
Every Lawyer Every Intelligent Woman 
Every Clergyman Every Educated Person 


12,000 Words 


Often Mispronounced 


A Complete Handbook of Difficulties in English 
Pronunciation 


By W. H. P. Phyfe 


A compact ifttle volume about 3% x 6% inches, 
g 780 pages 

The size is such that it can lie conveniently ona cor- 
ner of the desk or library table, available for tmmedt- 
ate and easy reference. (Quite different from the 
huge dictionary that must be dragged out of a book- 
case.) It is based upon all the great authorities, Eng- 
lish and American—- Webster, Worcester, Century, 
Standard, Stormonth, Imperial, Haldiman, (When 
there are two accepted pronunciations, the authority 

is oo for each.) 
peculiar feature is the inclusion of a large num- 
ber of proper names, personal, historical, and geo- 


rraphical. 
graphica’. Postpaid. Cloth, $1.28 net 
Full flexible leather in a box, $2.00 net 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS ” Yuya 


DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH. SMALL TOOLS TO- OPERATE 
WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 


LET ‘THE RED DEVIL 


Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop 
up to3 Horse Power according to size 
of pipe and water pressure. Only perfect 
small motor made, Improved bucket wheel 
construction, Motor for all small power 
work and Washing Machine,  H. P. on ¥ in. 
. pipe, 80 Ibs. water pressure; 1 H. P. on 60 lbs. 
pressure,2in. pine. Net price $5,cashwith order. 
4inch Motor for grinding, polishing, fans, 
sewing machine. Net price Motor with 
Pulley $2.50; with emery, buffing wheel, 
silver polish and pulley $38, with 
order. Money back for any reason. Order 
~———§ your motor from dealer or from us. Write us 
your water pressure and size of supply pipe. 
Active Agents wanted. Catalog free. 
DIVINE WATER MOTOR Co. 
DEP'T 6 UTICA, N.Y 


All odors of 
the body neutralized by 


(<4 Mum” 


The pure white cream that cannot soil or 
harm, and has no odor of its own. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Greider’s Book on Poultry 327/27: 
about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties: prices low. 


Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide, Greider’s 
Germicide kills lice. B, H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
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The eradication of all wild and abandoned 
growth was, therefore, advi as the 
initial step of the campaign. The work 
proved to be of benefit, but it could not 
prevent all infection. The lazy, inefficient 
wer saw to it that some sources of 
infection remained besides the newly- 
came beds, and other means had to 
ound to prevent the spread of the sickness. 

The plant doctor recommended plenty 
of fresh air, the greatest amount of ventila- 
tion possible for the fields. Wherever 
windbreaks of willows or other trees had 
been grown he ordered them down; he 
counseled a rearrangement of the beds so 
that the strong, trade-wind might 
sweep along and parallel with instead of 
across the rows. New beds were to be 
started on high, windy ground as much as 

ossible. The advice was based on the 
bits of the fungus. The minute red 
spores, once they settle upon an 
P nt, germinate rapidly. Within a few 
ours they send threadlike filaments 
through the breathing pores into the 
interior of the plant in search of food, and 
begin again their life-cycle that culminates 
in the formation of new red spores. 

But in order to sprout and take posses- 
sion of their host the spores need moisture 
in the form of dew or mist. A heavy rain 
will not do, for it washes them off the 
glossy surface of the plant to the ground, 
where they die, unable to find nourishment. 
Dew is the medium necessary for rust 
infection. Where there is no dew the 
o— are powerless to attack the plants. 
If the asparagus beds could have been 
covered with tents and the formation of 
dew thus prevented, the rust would have 
been conquered at once, but such a heroic 
remedy was, of course, out of the question. 


Since dew could not be prevented, the 


next best thing was to dry it up as rapidly 
as possible, before the germinating —— 
of the spores had been completed. For 
this purpose the ventilation of the fields 
was ordered. Exposed to the dry trade- 
winds and the heat of the sun in earl 
morning, the moisture soon ae ; 
the germinating spores dried up by the 
million before their filaments could reach 
the sap and dropped to the ground, harm- 
less. hen the wind stayed away and fog 
lasted till weli into the day the spores hel 
full sway, however. 


Cleaning Up After the Harvest 


Previous to the appearance of the rust in 
the fields most of the asparagus growers 
considered their year’s work done when 
the* last young stalk had been cut and 
shipped in early summer. Little or no 
attention was paid to the tops as they 
came out of the ground. The bushes could 
not be transmuted into cash at the can- 
neries, and, therefore, the growers let 
Nature take care of them. Immediately 
after the cutting season, irrigation and 
cultivation stopped in most fields, weeds 
grew up unhindered and the soil lost its 
moisture rapidly. This condition was 
changed when the plant doctor took 
charge of the patient. He pointed out 
that, as in pneumonia or typhoid fever, 
painstaking nursing and maintenance of 
the patient’s strength would be more 
beneficial than drugs and dope. Permitting 
weeds to choke the bushes and starving the 
plants after the period of profit had passed 
would;be a pressing invitation to the disease 
to come in and kill the weakened tops, he 
explained. He set the growers to work 
irrigating and cultivating till late in the 
fall, and the result told, not only in the 
diminishing attacks of the disease, but 
also in the quantity and quality of suc- 
ceeding crops. And when the doctor 
discovered that powdered sulphur, or 
sulphur dissolved in caustic soda, was of 
great assistance, together with the cultural 
remedies, in checking the disease, the 
growers—at least those who survived — 
came to the opinion that the rust had 
roved a blessing in disguise. Its ravages 
d weeded out the lazy and inefficient 
growers, removed the inferior goods from 
the market, kept out the rush of those who 
expected to get rich quick without physical 
and mental effort, steadied the demand 
and raised the profits: of the fittest. By 
the application of sulphur, thought and 
elbow grease the pro ive California 
ower made his fields yield splendid 
arvests, while the beds of his indifferent 
neighbors fell a prey to the rust. Even in 
the East the sulphur treatment, modified 
to suit the climatic conditions, was found 
to be of great benefit. 
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Remains Accurate 


FOREVER! 








The Warner Auto-Meter is the only speed- 
indicating instrument made on the Magnetic In- 
duction principle—controlled patents. Noone else 
can use it for pur of speed indication. 

This principle is used to drive street cars, elec- 
tric automobiles and all kinds of machinery using 
electricity as power. The Auto-Meter utilizes the 
“pull” of a permanent magnet instead of an 
electro magnet. It’s the only difference. 

The “ pull” of magnetism is steady and even— 
it becomes greater in direct ratio to the speed at 
which the magnet revolves. This “pull” is 
utilized to indicate speed in the Auto-Meter. 

_ Magnetism is fixed, permanent, unchanging— 
it mever wears out. 

Because of this fixed, unchanging Electrical 
force which never weakens or wears, we are able to 
guarantee the Warner 
Auto-Meter to be ab- 
solutely accurate when 
purchased and to re- 
tain this accuracy 
FOREVER, barring 
accidents or tinkering. 
This guarantee means 
this: 

That the Auto- 
Meter must show every 
speed at which your car is driven, from zero to as 
fast as you dare to drive. It must show 1 mile 

hour and with equal accuracy 100 miles an 
ur, if you drive that fast. 

Test the accuracy of the Auto-Meter in any re- 
liable way. A stop-watch over a measured course 
is best. Be sure to note that your front tires are 
true to size. If they are, your speed and distance 
will be absolutely accurate at all speeds. 

The only reservations which surround this guar- 
antee are that instrument must not have been 
injured in accident—must not have been taken 
apart and “tinkered’’ with, and you must pay 
transportation charges to and from the factory. 


The Warner 


Auto-Meter 


Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate 


No other speed instru- 
ment could have behind 
it a Guarantee like this: 
Centrifugal instruments 
are sometimes guaran- 
teed for material and con- 
struction, but it would 
be hazardous to the makers 
to guarantee accuracy for more 
than a few months at the outside. 


* * # 


The Auto-Meter is built like an expensive Chro- 
nometer. It has but two moving parts. These 
revolve. There is no sliding friction. The bearin 
are sapphire jewels and imported Hoffman B. 
Every part must test accurately to 1-1000 of an 
inch or it is thrown 
out. Such bearin 
will practically last a 
lifetime without wear, 

The Auto-Meter, 
because made on the 
only correct principle, 
isunvaryingly accurate 
and so durable that it 
will outlast a dozen 
cars. 

No centrifugal instrument—though the price 
may be the same—can be considered in the same 
class, any more than a $1 watch can be classed 
with a $200 Chronometer. 


* 5 * 


We want every automobile owner to know the 
comparative tests which will enable him to prove 
the truth of every claim we have made, We 
have put these in a book which will be sent for 
the asking to anyone who writes. In your own 
interest, buy no speed indicator of any kind tatil 
you know. ‘To buy the wrong instrument is to 
waste your money. Write today. 





Factory and Main Offices: 


The Warner Instrument Co. 386 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 


New York, 1902 Broadway 
Philadelphia, cor. Broad and Race 
Indianapolis, 330% N. Illinois St. 
Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. 


Detroit, 239 Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis, 3923 Olive St. 
Boston, 925 Boylston St. 
Pittsburg, 3432 Forbes St. 


San Francisco, 550 Golden Gate Ave. 
Buffalo, 722 Main St. 

Chicago, 1305 Michigan Ave. 

Los Angeles, 1212 S. Main St. 
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“The College Widow” 

(here reproduced) and three 
other equally attractive and 
lively postersin handsome colors 
(size, 14x 22 in.)—are yours 
for only 25 cents postpaid — 
all ready to frame. 
As the edition is limited and 
the demand large, you'll have 
to hurry to get a set. Write 
for posters to-day. 


Fadcl2fhes 


eectsteaeco 


‘ar Are Clothes of Fashion 


The four models shown here 
are counterparts of the smartest 
young-fellow styles of the 


season. 

Spring Styles of Fadclothes 
are shown by progressive 
Clothiers everywhere. See 
them at your dealer’s. 

Send to-day for the Fadclothes 
Play Book, illustrating and describ- 
ing Fadclothes models for Spring— 
alsocontaining reproductions in col- 
ors of the Posters mentioned above. 
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WOBODA System 


of Physiological Exercise 





No pupil of mine will need to digest his 


Without medicine or apparatus whatever, I am 
building vigorous brains and superb human 
bodies, capable of overcoming and resisting 
disease,— and establishing great nervous force. 


HEN I say that I teach a different kind of exercise, something new, 
more scientific, more rational, more effective and immeasurably superior 
to anything ever before devised, I am repeating what thousands of prominent 
men and women are saying for me who have profited by my instructions. 
My instruction embodies the ideal principles of attaining and pre- 
serving perfect health. It is not a problematical theory, but a system of 
physiological exercise based upon absolutely correct, scientific facts. If 
you will follow my instructions for a few weeks, I will promise you such a 
superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to 
forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as 
essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. 


Medicines Are Inadequate 
food with pepsin or assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you 


an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your arteries with rich blood; a strong 


heart that will regulate circulation and improve 


assimilation; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will 


work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. 


Brain Is Weakened By a Poor Body 


I will increase your nervous force and capac 


ity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a 


man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. 
I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system is for each individual ; my instructions for you would 


be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. 


My pupils range from 18 to 86 years, and include both men and women. 


When’ a man’s health fails, it seems inherent by nature to look for some magic cure, something he can take into his 
stomach that will do the work of his digestive organs, bowels, liver or kidneys. The first dose may afford him some relief, 


but with each succeeding one he finds the effect of the medicine 
lessened, until he is eventually in a worse condition, for he has allowed 
a stimulant to perform the work of his vital organs. 


Successively he wends his way through various 


‘ 4 
treatments, but his reason 











finally prevails and teaches him that he must look for a natural method, one that 
will build up the organs themselves and make them perform their functions naturally. 
Such a method I offer, so why waste time and money in these futile attempts when 
you can take the reliable road to health and strength? 


Here are Some Quotations From Letters Received From a Few of My Pupils 


Pom 

« Effect was almost beyond belief.” “Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.” x 
é Restored from nervous prostration in 90 days.”  “‘ Thought it impossible to get such results.” 

“Gives nervous dyspeptic perfect health.” “10 minutes of your system better than hours 

“Chest increases 5% inches in 60 days.” of any other.” 

_All your promises have been fulfilled.” “Almosta skeleton; increased weight 65 pounds.” 
“Swoboda System is an intense pleasure.” “8-year dyspepsia relieved in 60 days.” 

All run down’; built up in a month.” “Just the thing for professional men.” 


The Swoboda System is taught by mail with perfect success ; no medicines or apparatus used; requires 
but a few minutes, at your most convenient time, in your own room. | will send you detailed information 


about the Swoboda System, free. Write for it today. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 400 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Every Man Should 


Have a Tailor 
Suits Made to $12. 50 


Your Measure 


Apnal Visine Ge teed to b $2 
c Ysine sry 0 be on 00 


Common Sense 
Tells You that 
Custom Made, 
Made to Your 
Measure 
Clothes are 
Far Superior in 
Fit, Style and 
Tailorin to the 
“Ready Mades.’ 
There would be 
no doubt as to the 
Choice of any Man 
of Taste, when he 
knows that both 
cost the Same. 


The New York Tailors \ 
of New York City 


America’s Greatest Write for me today 
Fashion Authorities have been Making Made to Order 
Clothes for 18 Years for the Well Dressed NewYorker 
and Men from Coast to Coast for Many Seasons, and 
their Continued Patronage is a Positive Proof of our 
Smart Styling and Expert Workmanship. So you See 
You Take Absolutely No Risk. Our Perfect Fitting 
System and the Immense Business we Control enable 
us to save our Customers from \% to % the Usual Cost 
of High Priced Tailors. We cut a Heavy Paper 
Pattern for each order received 
and Preserve this Pattern for 
future Reference when you 
order again. 

If you have a fault in your 

figure please mention it when 
ou order and we'll positively 
ide it for you. 

We want you to have our New 
Handsome and Instructive FREE 
Catalog, Illustrating all the very 
Latest New York City Fashions, A 
Chart of Correct Dress on all 
Occasions. A Colored Chart 
showing Proper Colors to wear for 
all Complexions, together with 
Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers and 
44 Actual Cloth Samples of all the 
very Latest Shades, Weaves and 
Textures of Cloth, which will 
be worn by New York City’s Well 
Dressed Men. Also our complete outfit 
for taking your own measurements 
at home. 

We guarantee to please and 
fit you perfectly orrefund your 
money without any argument. 

We Prepay Express Charges to any 
part of the United States, which isa Big 
Saving to you. Write to-day for our 

FREE Catalog. It's W orth your While 
for ‘‘seeing is Believing.’’ 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
C 729-731 Broadway, New York City 


The Largest Mail Order Custom Tailors to Men in the World. 
Established 18 Years. Directto You. No Agents. 








OLATE 
VDS 


The Only Genuine 
Note the taste, so different from 
others— that smodth 
smelting quality and 
§ the surpassingly 
p” delicious aroma. 
Buy of druggist 
or oe Tae emma roy send 
us one dollar for a pound 
box pr 
One sample hes for 30c. in 
stamps and your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 
Cocoa Manufac 


turers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














My reversible sanitary 
METAL BREAD BOARD 


is the best for pastries, can- 
dies; etc.; no wood about it; 
low riced, hygienic and 
beautiful; ladies all want 
it; 3 sizes. Agent’s sample ff 
postpaid, 10c. Dr. Lyons, 
382 Day Street, Pekin, Il. 


REMINGTON, $18. 75 


One rebuilt machine only in new localities 
to secure desirable agent, Special agents’ 
prices supplied on all makes of typewriters, 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 
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THE OPEN ROAD 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“That is very true,” said the young 
man; “but as yet our very adequate part- 
nership is in its beginning. I should regret 
to see our entertainment end here. As 
matters now stand, neither of us can, with 
perfect ce, offer the other a cup of 
coffee, of which we both stand in <a I 
offer you, sir, a third game—my house and 
grounds against your copyrig t and the 
personalty of this estate! 

“You do vd lack in courage,” said 
Newman grave 

“Had I lacked i in that I should not be 
here. Have you perchance yourself never 
hesitated between the lethal ball and 
hydrocyanic acid?” 

“Not until this morning,” said Newman 


| matter-of-factly. 


“And you turned the key to go out and 


| think. So you met me, and were saved?” 


Newman nodded 

“My brother,” said the youth, “‘you 
shall lean upon me. I shall never ask you 
why she— ose, you know—went away. 
But now, deal.” 

They played silently. Fortune drew ~ 
the side of the younger man. At 
quietly folded the pack together se 
announced the score. “It seems all, now, 
to be mine, Mr. Newman,” he said. “I 
trust you will feel that I won it fairly. 
I am so glad! Because, now, I am very 
cae and happy to ask you to have 

reakfast with me!” 

He rose and touched the bell. The 
butler answered. 

“You may remove the urn, Conley,” 
said the young man, “and may serve 
breakfast anew. In our forgetfulness we 
have allowed it to grow quite cold.” 

The butler gazed in horror at Newman, 
The latter smiled and waved his hand. 
“T have just sold this place to this gentle- 
man— whose name, by the way, I really do 
not. know, Conley.” 

“T— beg pardon, sir,” said the butler, 
gasping, “but I hope I may be allowed, sir, 

, Good Gawd, sir!”’ 
ou may be allowed to say ‘Good 
Gawd’ once,” said the new owner gently. 
‘‘Consequent to which, Conley, you will 
i address no divinity except myself. 
have just won you—do you understand? 
That will do. You may go. 


“Now, Mr. Newman,” he resumed, “‘if | 


there is anything which, in my preoccupa- 
tion, I have forgotten, and which is due to 
you as my guest, I trust you will pardon 
me; for indeed I have been laboring under 
a certain strain for some time. Not that 
anxiety is even now wholly removed from 
my mind. I put it beyond my little book 
to earn any money, and even the forecast- 
shadow of Conley’s salary already — 
to trouble me. But you don’t mind if I 
look about the place for a moment?” 

He arose, his hands in his pockets. As 
he turned toward the mantel, Newman 
himself rose, and hastily faced toward the 
wall a ——- which stood there. 
Whether or not the Poet saw him do this 
could not be determined. In doubt or in 
query, his lips abated their smile. 

“You oid you were not married,” began 
Newman, standing in front of the photo- 

graph, his back to the mantel. 

or No, ” said the young-old man; “I am 
not, and never can be. 

“You've been so perfectly delicate with 
me all the morning, Mr. Newman,” he 
resumed at ‘length; ‘‘asking me no silly 
nor impertinent questions—showing your- 
self so much my partner, that I think I 
shall tell you of what in my trade we call 
the wound under the doublet. We belong 
to two old trades, my partner. Yours is— 
pardon me, no delicate synonym occurs to 
me at the moment; mine is poetry. 

“TI saw her— Rose, you know—cool, 
dewy, fragrant, sweet, imperially sweet 
first once, then twice—after that, | 
times. Oh, not alone—never that! 
never saw her any place but at the café— 
at the same little place. Neither was she 
ever alone, Mr. Newman—I must tell you 
that. I could not well see the man who 
was with her. It was not yourself, but one 
like you. I never spoke to her in all m 
life. My financial ruin—for, of course, 
could not afford such café prices—based 
itself upon the fact that I saw her— Rose— 
the one you see here, in the Book—and 
that I—well, cared for her, sir; although I 
never spoke to her, and never knew her 
name, except that I heard him call it 
once.’ 
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Adds at 
One Operation 


Either Writes or 


[’ Both Writes and 


Adds as the 
Operator Wills 


The New 
Model 11 


of the 


= 
Remington 
Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


presents a new and matchless combination—the 
latest model of the greatest writing machine with 


the only adding and 


subtracting attachment ever 


placed on a typewriter. 


This combination means the doubling of the field both 
of the writing machine and the adding machine. It opens 
new opportunities for time and labor saving in every kind 
of billing and general accounting work. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 














Korrec 
“SMART 


Bower Fit. Korrect Style. 


OUR 


Sie 
4 San, bach, Yuen and Palen. 


GRAND FREE CATALOG. Send for it. 


PATENT WINE 
Elmore Eureka a: 
¥ & e ) 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS TRADE MARK ON THE eT ae 


Korrect Wear. Korrect Price. 


GUARANTEE 


If the upper breaks through before the sole is worn 


This label Reg. U.S. through, we will replace 
Pat. Of. 


with a new pair. 


Style 209 
Pat. Blu. Ox. 


All Burrojaps leathers come under 


this Guarantee. 

5000 dealers sell them. If yours 
does not, we will s upply you—it’s 
easy to doso. Send for catalog. 


DEALERS, write for our special trade cata- 
log of shoes carried in stock 


THE BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers, 23 Field St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Well Dressed Men 


who would not think of wearing an ordinary 
Waterproof collar are delighted to find in our 
Challenge Brand acollarso perfect in fitand finish 
as to be admirably suited to every requirement. 


CHALLENGE 


Brand 
WATERPROOF 


COLLARSOCUFFS 


are just the thing for dusty train trips and the 
hustle of business. They are always nobby and 
fresh in all kinds of weather—no bother and 
worry over a soiled collar—no laundry bills. 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the 
latest, most. up-to-date models. They have the per- 
fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best linen 
collars—our new ‘‘Slip-Easy” finish permits easy, 
correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap 
and water. You can’t tell them from linen. 

Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 
2 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 
cents per pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable pointers 
about New York customs— what to wear and when to 
wear it, Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A 
725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San » 718 Mission St. ; 


Francisco, 
St. Louis, Mills Building; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. ; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 





Sursruc’s 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 

ever put in your . pt highest class—it 
s all by itself, the 


sta KING of mixtures. 
A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents 27.2%... 








THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
| 


Antonsiiie Accessories 


Of Every 
Lamps, Generators, Gas ‘Tanks, Speed- 
ometers, Plugs, Coils, Batteries,and, in fact, 
everything for a Motor Car at prices that 


no other house can compete with. Refer- 
ences any Commercial Agency or any 


Buffalo Bank. Don't take our word for it 
but write us today. 


Centaur Motor Co., 53 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Camera Craft Everything new in photography. 
Carries the most advertising. 
Sample copy upon request. 


Address: 727 Call Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 








“So, then, after all, you're a plain, 
ordinary fool, and not a philosopher,” said 
Newman. “You disappoint me.” 

‘* Believe me, sir, we are allalike. Inthe 
last analysis—as my editor says—our 
dreams are always the same. Youth!— 
Ignorance!—I shall only say that that 
womar was religion for me. She wore 
sables—look at me! 

“That,” he went on, after a time, again 
facing Newman, “was, of course, before I 
became a landed proprietor!’’ 

He broke off, and as he flung himself into 
a seat at the table-side his head fell on his 
outstretched arm. Opposite to him sat 
Newman, and Newman’s he:.d rested also 
on his outflung arm. So pe remained for 
a time, at the breakfast-table of Fairview, 
while the sun swam on and the birds sang 
at the window. It is no difference how 
long it was before one hand stretched out 
and touched another. . . . 

“In my own case,” said Newman, 
moments later, “it was marriage. But I 
would not now say which of our plights 
was the worse.” 

“That is difficult to say,” admitted the 
other. ‘‘ Yet I cannot help thinking how 
sad it is that I may not go to Rose and tell 
her that now I have a home quite suited to 
her. Oh, yes, of course, she was married. 
She came often with the same man, and 
naturally that could not have been her 
husband. A fire or police reporter could 
have told that. But all that is nothing. 
The great and cruel, essential fact is 
that the Rose of neither of us is here. She 


” 


‘‘ Not here for you, nor here for me.”’ 

“You won all this on the Board, in a 
game lasting only a few minutes, did you 
not, Mr. Newman? In a game lasting a 
little longer—a little more difficult—I won 
it in turn from you. "Twas yours; ’tis 
mine; and ’tis nothing. Why? Because 
’tis empty!” 

“*T made it for her,’”” Newman broke out. 
Mt. dreamed and planned it all out for 

Ne 

“Foolish Rose! Foolish—not to know 
that all her world could hold was a roof, 
and a dream—a dream, sir, I you to 
observe! As it is, Rose has simply trans- 
ferred her unhappiness to the other man. 
In all likelihood, he will bring to her nothing 
new—no philosophy—no vision—no im- 
mortal work—nothing that haunts the 
brain at dawn of a beautiful morning. 
Content! Content! Sir, do you observe 
the large t in my voice? We spell 
Murder in six-inch letters on the front page 
of our paper every day. We spell Success 
in type of the same size—and very fitly. 
But Content—we spell that in minim- 
microscopic in the last column of the last 

ge! But Content—I say, I spelled that 

e in the matrix of my heart, those 
nights when I saw her. Rose, Content — 
Content, Rosef With me! The Open 
Road—the fields that lay before us—the 
birds that sang! But, sir, I beg your 
pardon; I did not see that your cup was 
empty. Pardon a mere troubadour.’ 

Newman raised his hand. ‘‘Go on,” he 
said thickly. “Talk to me. Tell me 
things!” 

‘“What more is there to tell?’ asked 
the young man wearily. “You only re- 
sovetabled rtions of the earth’s surface 
when you built this house for me. You 
did not rearrange one molecule in the 
heart of Rose, did you? But come! I 
think we may have had our lesson now. 
I am no longer a drunken poet. Vay 
possibly, I have taken out of the air and 
the grass and the flowers and the new sun 
that tempting, hard Thing which was in 
life for me to do. For one man it is one 
thing; for another, another. Tasks and 
performances for men are—in the last 
analysis—hang that editor!—quite alike, 
sir.” 

Newman sighed. ‘“‘What then?” he 
asked. 

‘Ah, have you not then grown philoso- 
= when you have had an hour and a 

If of opportunity such as this? Man, I 
fear you would not last on our editorial 
page.” 

“And to think, very possibly I have 
read what you have written—often.” 

‘“‘Perhaps,’’ said the young man wearily. 
“You and I, Mr. Newman, cannot now be 
i We have 


now and the last Thence? There runs the 
open and inviting path. Come, let us go.” 

By this time Newman had arisen. His 
companion went on. “All the rats of care 
shall follow this partnership in Pied Pipers. 
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Exact size of grains, with the coats unbroken, after they are puffed to eight 
times their natural size. 


The Food That's 








Shot From Guns 


Surprise your folks tomorrow morning with a dish of Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 

Show them these grains, with the coats unbroken, puffed to 
eight times their natural size. 

Serve them this crisp and delicious food—four times as porous 
as bread. It will melt in the mouth. 

Your folks will say,““Why, this is great. Letus have it everymorning.” 


Exploded by Steam 


This is the way we make it: 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into steel guns. Then 
those guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes terrific. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly every starch granule is blasted 
into a myriad particles. Thus the kernel of grain is expanded eight 
times. Yet it remains unbroken—shaped as before. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 


You owe these most delightful foods to Prof. A. P. Anderson. We 
gladly give him the credit. But the discovery—like most great 
inventions—was accidental. 

Prof. Anderson was seeking a way to break up starch granules, 
as no other process does. 

Starch that is unbroken will not digest. 
only part of it. 

So he sought a way to blast every granule to pieces by exploding 
the moisture in it. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most enticing 
cereal foods in existence. 


























And cooking breaks up 





Serve it Tomorrow 





You are missing a new delight —something you won’t go without 
when you know it. 

Get both the Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
the better—some the other. 

But your folks will like either one of them better than any other 
cereal food in existence. 

Begin tomorrow morning. 


Some like one 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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HOW TO KEEP FLOORS 
FREE FROM DUST 


It is a well-known fact that the dust condi- 
tions now existing in many stores, schools, 
offices and places of public assembly are deplor- 
able in the extreme. Dust is a recognized 
menace to health—in stores it causes great 
loss through dust-damaged goods. 

There is to-day no reasonable excuse for the 
existence of such conditions, for there is an 
effective dust preventive at hand—one which 
is being used in thousands of public places 
with great success. This remedy is Standard 
Floor Dressing, a preparation which solves 
the dust problem once for all. 












id 
— 
STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
MAKES SANITARY FLOORS 


Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
floor is kept at exactly the right degree of 
moisture to collect and hold every particle of 
dust and to destroy its multitudinous bacteria. 
In such places no dust is appreciable in the 
atmosphere, consequently hygienic conditions 
prevail and danger from dust-poisoning and 
its allied diseases is practically eliminated. 

In addition to its qualities as a dust pre- 
ventive, Standard Floor Dressing is also the 
best known floor preservative. It keeps the 
wood in prime condition, prevents it from 
splintering or cracking, makes it wear better, 
look better and saves time, money and labor. 
Three or four applications a year give best 
results. Not intended for household use. 

Dealers almost everywhere sell Standard 
Floor Dressing. It is put up in barrels, half- 
barrels, one gallon and five gallon cans. 

AT OUR OWN EXPENSE we will treat 
part of one floor in any school, hospital, store, 

office building or other place of 
- public assembly. To localities 
far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with 
full directions for applying. Par- 
ticulars, testimonials and book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers,” free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 



















Wood Horns cor aed 
A new kind of horn 


which greatly adds to the enjoyment 
of talking machine or phonograph. 


The Music MAsTER is the 
only resonant horn—the 
only horn built of solid 
wood on scientific sound- 
board principles. It 
gives a full round, rich, 
sweet tone to the 
record reproduc- 
tion, and with 
a fidelity to 
the original, 
f impossible with a metal or veneered- 
wood horn. 
Sent on one week’s trial. Choice of oak, 
mahogany or spruce, for any make or style 
of machine. Money refunded if you are 
not satisfied. 


Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER; if he can't 
supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc., 813N. 5thSt., Philadelphia 
AGENTS sixrery RAZOR 


boxed with a stropper for $100 
4 © sharpening dull blades, ‘tool 
4 Special Prices to Our Agents. 


























Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the 
first afternoon out. Best grade of steel, highly nick- 
eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed. Saves 
throwing away old blades. Write for our Agents’ 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you howto make 

to $1@ a day without experience. Write today. 
Frocks MPG. CO., 615 Barney Block, Dayton, 0. 
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Why do we 
perhaps —— 
He locked the door behind them. As 
they stepped into the = they both 
turned back and gazed for a moment at 
the stately stone mansion. -Then the 
Poet smiled, whirled the key about his 
finger, asked a mute question of the other, 
and, turning, with a light swing tossed the 
key into the rhododendron bushes. 
“ ‘After you, sir!’”’ he said to Newman, at 


e - 
“*No,” said Newman; “‘with you, if you 
please.” 


‘Thus, arm in arm, they stepped out into 
the road. For a time o2 stood, enjoying 
the gracious prospect. But at length the 
gaze of each was fixed upon a little cloud 
of dust which whirled down toward them. 

It paused a hundred yards or so away, 
as the carriage pulled up at the nearest 
turn. The carriage drove away as its 
passenger alighted. It was a woman who 
now approached them, and who, seein 
them standing there, halted as duonal 
startled. An observer might now have 
seen a slight moisture aap upon the 
brow of either man. (The morn had be- 
come somewhat more fervid.) 

It was the figure of a woman, young and 
beautiful, who now advanced, hesitated, 
advanced again; and so, at length, with a 
run and a little cry, came and laid her hand 
on Newman’s shoulder. 

“Rose!” said one of the men. 

“*T could not go,” she sobbed. ‘I could 
not go!” 

“You have come back to me!”’ one of 
the men heard the other say. 

But the voice of the Stee and the 
flowers and the round hills and the trees 
and the sunlight, all in unison remarked 
but one word: ‘‘ Rose!” 


linger? If we march, why, 


“In the last analysis,” said the youn 
man, ee! to himself as he turned an 
walked in the opposite direction, “‘it is a 
very poor kind of Road which does not 
run both ways. It does not even depend 
upon which way you face, because there 
may Duty—and Work—at either end 
of it; and I opine there is little more than 
that at the end of any road. 

“The my | they will find,” he went on, 
musing to himself, presently, “‘under the 
third rhododendron to the left, as you 
come down the walk; which, going the 
wots way—as Rose is going—would be 
about the last bush but three, and on the 
right-hand side. They are very welcome 
to my house.” 


Panama’s Balboas 


Ne ne ago an gy citizen of 
New York returned from Panama 
with a large agers | of balboas, which, to 
his considerable profit, he sold readily for 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

In order to make the matter clear it 
should be explained that a balboa is not a 
kind of snake—nor, indeed, any other 
species of animal. It is a coin. rther- 
more, the pieces in question, of silver, were 
one-fortieth balboas, worth in our money 
only five cents. Being very tiny, and of 
unfamiliar mintage, they were interesting 
as curiosities. 

Balboas are the exclusive coinage of the 
Republic of Panama; they are not found 
anywhere else. It goes without saying 
that they are named after the famous 
Spanish explorer and navigator. All of the 
coins of Panama are balboas, whole or 
fractional. A whole balboa is worth two 
dollars. 

Panama, being a v new republic, is 
not provided with machinery suitable for 
coining large — of metal money, 
and so has called upon her next friend, 
agg oars to = to the ee for 

er. Just by way of courtesy, our Treasury 
Department edited at Philadelphia, in 
one batch, more than a million and a half 
of coins for the little republic. 

All of these, be it understood, were 
silver coins. But recently, to fill another 
order, the Philadelphia mint has turned 
out a big lot of nickel pieces for Panama, 
the denominations being one-fortieth bal- 
boas and one-two-hundredth balboas. The 
latter, of course, are equal in value to our 
cent. 

Our Government is very accommodating 
about this kind of thing. It often does 
work of the sort for various Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, and. does not charge a 
eg beyond net cost. This is all Panama 

s been obliged to pay. 
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The grocer may sell you a poor 
lamp-chimney, saying, “it’s just as good as 
the MacseTu chimneys.” 


But when it breaks from heat, you learn 
that the grocer was mistaken. 

My name on a lamp-chimney means 
that the man who made it says that it 
will not break from heat—and the 
man who makes a thing usually 
knows what it is made of. 

Macsetu lamp-chimneys at a few 
cents apiece more are cheaper than 


the breaking kind at any price. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney 
for any burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly mail 
it, free, to anyone who writes for it. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh 






















SOsEpH.YS 


“Not heen But Lots of Hard 
Wear in Them” 


Especially is this true of Iron Clad No. 488, an unusually 
stout four ply sock made of a combination of combed Peeler and 
mercerized Sea Island yarn and reinforced at heels and toes with 
linen splicing that withstands the hardest kind of wear —a stronger, 
handsomer sock could not be made. Has fine silky feeling and finish. 

No. 488 comes in black, blue, gray, oxblood 25c 
and two shades of tan. Price per pair— 

Ask your dealer to show you this sock—if he 
hasn’t it, send us 25c for each pair wanted, stat- 
ing size and colors desired — we mail prepaid. 

Our new 1909 hosiery guide, printed in actual 
colors, graphically shows you the beauty of 
coloring and finish of “the finest line of 


hosiery for the whole family.”” Send for free 
copy today, 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 


212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


? And 
eeacs Grow. 

a 
We shall be pleased 
Burpee Business Grows! Wests bce 
SALESMAN of the World’s Largest Mail-order Seed Trade, — if you ast for tt, with the 
Statement that you value se IN SEEDS. An elegant Book of 174 pages, it tells 


the plain truth about the Best Seeds that can BURPEE Phil del phia 
? 


be Grown. Dc you want a copy? Ifso address 
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Books to be Closed Out at 10c to 50c on the Dollar 


¥ g Pra rail Pee il 














Bankrupt Stocks and Publishers’ Overstocks of New and Perfect Books 


The panic forced enormous book stocks on the market at whatever they would bring for cash. Result—I bought tremendous 
quantities of new and standard books and fine library sets at my own price. 


worth of books before the holidays. 


I sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
I have some left, and am closing them out quickly at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 


Sample Prices — Chance of a Lifetime for Book Bargains 


Late Copyright Fiction. 


Were $1.50. My Price $.38. 
** Nedra,’’ ‘‘ Black Bag,’’ ‘‘ Yoke,’’ ‘‘ Spoilers, 


”? “Younger Set,’’ etc. 


List includes ‘‘Fighting Chance,’’ ‘‘Half a Rogue,’’ ‘‘Satan Sanderson, ’’ 
Nearly 300 others at from 38 cents to 45 cents. 





THOUSANDS OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND SETS—WELL MADE 


Reg. Price My Price 
Dante’s Inferno, Dore Illustrations $ 6.00 § .90 
Dumas’ Works, 7 vols 5.25 1.78 
Hugo’s Works, 7 vols 
Shakespeare, 39 vols 
Twentieth Century Atlas 
Famous Pictures 
Eugene Field’s Works, 4 vols 
Bird Neighbors 
The Christy Girl 
Law of Psychic Phenomena—Hud- 
son (A hundred other New 
Thought books)............. 
1. Women, Reproduction of 
59 
Dictionary of American Politics... . J 98 
Stevenson’s Works, 10 vols 20.00 6.80 
Voltaire’s Works, 43 vols.......... 124.70 


And so on through a list of thousands of books, all described in may y illustrated Bargain List of this ti 





Reg. Price My Price 


vols. 
Charles Paul De Kock’s Works, 25 
vols.. 
Koran of Mohammed, ‘half leather 
Napoleon’s Notes on History 
Longfellow, complete............... 
Robinson Crusoe, art edition 
Paine’s Age of Reason 
Tariff and Trusts 
John Sherman’s Recollections 
Our Islands and Their People, 2 vols. 
St. Louis Fair, official views, large 
volume 
Wright's superbly illustrated Home 
Bible 0.00 


Pepy’s Diary, 4 vols. . 12.00 





Reg. Price My Price 
Animal Kingdom, 2 vols........... $12.00 $2.85 
Secret History of Court of Er 
vol 3.50 
Shakespeare, “Personal Edition,” 
The Jefferson Bible 
Recollections of Napoleon, 3 vols... 


Ww et Sateag 2 ‘vel 
How to Do Business.............. 
Wild Animals I Have Met 


South America—Carpenter 
Tennyson—complete 


List sent free. 





STANDARD LIBRARY SETS IN RICH HALF MOROCCO BINDINGS 


The following sets are made in rich half morocco bindings, large print and fully illustrated in photogravures and etchings. 


Full gold back stamping, gold 


tops. Were designed to sell at high prices to the wealthy and cultured classes who want fine private libraries. At my prices they are the best bargains in America. 





Dickens, 15 vols 
Irving, 


Balzac, 18 vols....... 
Ruskin, 15 vols 
Tolstoi, 12 vols 
Carlyle, 10 vols 


SSRe 


Hawthorne, 8 vols.... 


Price 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
‘00 
00 
‘00 


Nod 
Hoe 


Hugo, 8 vols 





Biggest Book Bargains 


Ever Offered by 


Clarkson the Book Broker 


Cooper, 12 vols 
Bronte, 6 vols 
Guizot, 8 vols 
Macaulay, 5 vols..... 
Gibbon, 5 vols 
Prescott, 12 vols..... 
Austen, 6 vols 


Eliot, 7 vols 
De Foe, 16 vols 





Bulwer, 13 vols 





: Reg. Price My Price 

International Encyclopedia of Ref- 
erence, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 10 vols.. 
Josephus, 3 vols 
Rawlinson, 3 vols 
Plutarch, 3 vols. 
- } ere reer 


$9.75 
9.75 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
1.70 


Heroes of History, 25 vols 
Universal Classics, 20 vols 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 10 
vols ° ; 22.00 
Les Sdtvconhion, Sf, errr 4.25 
Library of Natural History, 6 vols.. 31 ‘00 15.50 
History of United States, 6 vols.... 24.00 8.25 


re 
24.75 


SPECIAL SETS IN FINE HALF MOROCCO BINDINGS 
Reg. Price My Price 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vols... $ 

Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols..... 1 

Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols.. 24. 

Life and Works of Lincoln, by Nico- 
lay and Hay, 

Oriental Tales (Payne), 15 vols. ... 

Cyclopedia of Building Trades,6 vols. 





REMAINDERS OF DE LUXE LIMITED AND NUMBERED EDITIONS AND RARE SETS 


Many of these are on hand-made paper and printed from type, not plates, and some have hand-colored illustrations and title pages. 


ten inches high. Reg. Price My Price 
nape 8 vols., 34 crushed 

$34.00 

58.00 


14.00 
48.00 


Alfred De gar 
Morocco. . ; 27.50 
Charles Lamb, 12 vols. in 4 Morocco 120.00 
Masterpieces of French Lamon 
20 vols., Morocco 


10 vols., % 


Reg. Price My Price 

wa * ba 10 vols., 3% crushed 
1 $46.00 
ay 
i200 


46.00 
46.00 


Benjamin Franklin, 12 vols., cloth.. 60 ‘00 
Theodore Roose velt,8 vols.,Buckram 20.00 
Eugene _— 20 vols., % crushed 

leva 100.00 
Walt Whitman, 10 vols., Buckram 100.00 


Large volumes, 
Price 
Julia Pardoe, 15 vols., Buckram... 0.00 
French Classics, 10 vols., cloth.... 25.00 
Historic Court Memoirs, 10 vols., 
3% Morocco 
Warner’s Library, 31 
Morocco.. 
Beaux and Belles of ‘England, 28 
vols., 4% Morocco 
Life of Lincoln, 8 vols., 4 


45.00 
vols., 
78.50 


84.00 


Morocco 40.00 





ODD VOLUME REMAINDERS OF THE 100-VOLUME SET OF ‘‘UNIVERSAL CLASSICS”’ 


There were remainders of some of the volumes and these I offer at less than cost of making. Velvet- 


This set sold for $600.00, being $6.00 a volume. 
6% x9¥% inches. Rich half-morocco binding, gold tops. 


finished paper, deckle edges. 
De Tocqueville's nan 6 in sapere 2 My Price 

vols.. 50 
Nibelungenlied, 1 vol.. ME Phee * 1.75 
Mill’s Political Economy, BB co ss cose 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 1 vol.. 1, 
Taine’s English Literature, 3 vols......... 5. 
Plato’s Republic, 1 vol | 
Hamilton's Federalist, 1 vol 1. 


My Price 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols....... $3.50 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 1 vol 1.75 
Hebrew Literature, 1 vol a 
Ranke’s History of Popes, 3 vols. 
Demosthenes’ Orations, 1 vol............. 
Classic Dramas, 2 
And 42 other volumes. 


Scott, E 


Richly illustrated. Regular price, $6.00 a volume. 


John D. Morris & Co.’s Special limited de luxe 
editions in three-fourths Persian Morocco. 


Shakespeare, 20 vols.............. $85 
Irish Literature, 10 vols 

Kingsley, 7 vols 

Stevenson, 10 vols 

ModernEloquence, 10vols., Buckram 40.00 


. Poe, Hawthorne, Hugo, Smollett, 





Also rich de luxe limited editions in finest half morocco bindings of the works of Kipling, Dick 
Fielding, Piutarch, Gibbon and others at from 25 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 





All Books Guaranteed New, Perfect and Satisfactory or 


Returnable at My Expense 


Books Shipped on approval — i: you are rated in the Commercial 
Reports, or if you are responsible and will give satisfactory references, and agree to 
pay for the books or ship them back in five days after receiving them, I will ship at once 
what you want of this stock, subject to five days’ examination in your own home. 

Cash Orders—If you remit with the order and any books are not satisfactory, 
return them at my expense and I will return your money at once. 

Free Bargain List — _ want full descriptions of these and thousands of other 


books before ordering, sen 


this stock. 


for my free Bargain 


postal card request for my free illustrated Bargain List of 
Thousands of other books by all leading authors at similar bargains. 
Send List. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 
313 Bosch Building, Chicago, Ill. 









































The Best Soap For Babies 


because it cleans and disinfects at 
the same time. Infection is child- 
hood’s constant menace. Children 
who are an easy prey to the dan- 
gerous microbe are protected from 
infection by the use of Lifebuoy Soap. 
For the 
Toilet, Bath, and Shampoo 


and for all purposes of Sanitary 
Cleansing, use 











THE SAFEGUARD OF THE HOME 


Cleans and Disinfects 
at the same time. 


5 Cents a Cake 


At Your Grocers 


Lever Bros. Company 











Cambridge, Mass. 
y, 














on Golden Opera Singers (name _ registered in ) 
U.S. Pat. Office), are taught the liquid notes of the 
flute, the sweet tones of silver chimes, the rich love- 
song of the nightingale, the cadence of the water- 
roll; to trill the scale more perfectly than any hu- 
man singer; and to sing at ae as well as day. 
One of these wonderful musical pets will brighten 
your home and lighten your heart with its brilliant 
harmonies. Every bird guaranteed and ay on 
two weeks’ trial. Shipped any where in “es 5 
Canada, or Mexico on receipt of . . 

A splendid Easter gift for mother, wife or sister. 
Wri-e for book, Golden Opera Singers,"explaining how the 

canaries are educated, 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1227 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 
THE LARGEST PET SHOP IN THE WORLD ——_ 











2-HORSE-POWER $ 47 50 
GASOLINE ENGINE Lisi 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Savedealers’, 
jobbers’ and catalo; house profits. I'llsave you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.— Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 


GALLOWAY 













From 
Price and quality speak for themselves My Fac- 
and you are to be.the sole judge. Sell sory om SO 
your poorest horse and buy a Trial. Satisfac- 


tion or money 
back. Write for 

special proposition. 
All you pay me is for 
raw material, labor and 
onesmall profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 


Wm.G ee. Pres. 


35 Galloway Beat 
1855 S Galloway tation 
Waterloo, Iowa 





No Blizzards on Mild Pacific Slope 
FLATHEADGrenine 


1 ,425 OOO ACRES OF PARADISE — Mountain, 


Timber, open Valley, Pure Mountain 
Water, FRUIT LANDS, Abuniant Rainfall. No irriga- 
tion needed. Prettiest country you ever saw; Lake Region; 
Mild; Non-Arid. This delightful spot heretofore withheld 
from settlement by Uncle Sam. Thousands of American 
citizens will et homesteads. ADVANCE IN- 
FORMATI Descriptive Book and Sectional vm Map 
in colors, $1, Ob. This $ opens up as many opportunities 
as any you ever spent. Send to 
BOARD OF TRADE, 23 G 8t., Kalispell, Mont. 




















purchased from me by mail represent 
a 2 covtag of 50%. 25 Gold embossed 


Post Cards Easter cards sent postpaid for 25c. 


St. Patrick cards, Birthday, etc. Special prices to the trace. 





Timorous Pirates of 
High Finance 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


| between two messenger boys or two tele- 





David Ellis, Dept. 0. Established 1999, 182 Main 8t.,Buftalo,W.¥. | are chumps. 


se operators is almost as potent as . 
w words from ill, Morga 
or any of the big ones. All the epieaens 
want is a tip, and they do not care where 
it comes from. They are sheets of human 
fly-paper, catching and hanging to any 
shred of Clermamhiad that falls on them and 
being guided by emotions instead of by 
reason. Our pet little financial writers 
have educated us to think of the cold, 
merciless, logical, astute business men, 
daring and courageous, adamant in the face 
of panicky market conditions, — nothin 

but that marvelous analytical power to aid 
them in deciding their movements in the 
market. 

That sort of talk gives the pip to any 
one who knows. Eliminating perhaps 
twenty—probably that is too many—from 
the men who do business in stocks, or buy 
and sell them as speculators, which em- 
braces the larger portion of those who deal 
in stocks at all—eliminating these, the 
whole kit and caboodle of the rest of them 
can be thrown into a nervous chill by a tip 
or a rumor on a postal-card you have 
written to yourself. 

The schemes are as various as the men 
who do the scheming. A few years ago a 
man who was known to be a protégé of 
one of the big men in the street received a 
letter that read somewhat like this: 


Dear Charles : 

As you know, I have been wanting 
to do something for you for a ‘| 
time. Now 7 time has come 
know there will be a pronounced up- 
ward movement in Airship preferred 
within the next few days. Get your- 
self a thousand shares of this stock 
and you will make yourself some 
money. 

I am glad to do this for you, but I 
want to caution you that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for you to keep this 
to yourself. Do not, in any circum- 
stances, show this letter to any person 
whatsoever. This is strictly confiden- 
tial. I rely on you to keep the news 
inviolate. You will understand my 
reasons and I put full trust in you. 
However, the news is authentic. 
There is no chance to lose. So buy 
some, but keep it to yourself. 


That big man in the street wrote that 
letter with his own hand. He scrawled a 
big ‘“‘ Confidential” across the top of the 
sheet. It looked like the straightest kind 
of a straight tip. He was a wise old owl. 
He had had experience with human 
nature. He knew the man to whom he 
os that letter could no more help show- 

it to a few of his cronies than he could 

elp breathing, always with strict injunc- 
tome to secrecy, of course. Also, he wrote 
a dozen similar letters to a dozen other 
people, and each letter-getter showed his 
to his friends. The result? Why, the re- 
sult was that they all rushed in to buy the 
stock, that the wily letter-writer unloaded 
on the rise a lot of dead stuff he had been 
carrying, and that after the little bu ng 
flurry the stock dropped like a piece of ts 
pipe in a pail of water. But it was a tip, 
a straight tip, and it worked. 

Every rumor is started with an ulterior 
purpose. Somebody has something he 
wants to boost or depress. That is all 
there is to the rumor business. Always 
the rumor comes from the recognized 
rumor-foundries that have been turning 
out the same brand of stuff for years. 
There is the Washington rumor, the local 
rumor, the foreign rumor, based on any- 
thing that has any bearing on the physical 
value of the properties rumored about, on 
anything that may happen to accelerate or 
retard, on the health of any potent man 
in the street, or on any other subject what- 
ever that may have a remote bearing. 

The curious thing about the Cate 
system is that the biters allow themselves 
to be bitten every time some other biter 
gets his fangs sharpened. They gulp 
down eagerly the medicine they mix them- 
selves for ae gulpers. Other people bite 


at their rumors and they bite at other 
people’s rumors, and it all works around in 
a ; abele. 
One does not want to think that a 
| whole species of his fellow-countrymen 
But what can one do? 
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First Impressions 


of your office count. Fine office furniture indicates pros- 
perity and a prosperous appearance attracts business. A 
poor equipment may be costing you thousands of dollars. 


Derby Office Furniture 


with its quiet elegance, harmonious designs and superb 
finish, will give your office that well-groomed look which 
makes for success. It will inspire respect and confidence 
and prove a business-getter. 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


marks a distinct advance in desk construction and is an aristocrat 
in appearance. Being raised from the floor, no dust or germ-laden 
rubbish can collect underneath, insuring cleanliness. Card index, 
vertical letter file and document compartment are up-to-date utilities 
in our desks that appeal to the progressive business man. 

Our line of Desks, Tables, Chairs, etc., in various woods, will 


suit every purse and preference. Our specialty, fine mahogany. 
Derby furniture is guaranteed not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


Catalog 2903 and name of nearest dealer on request. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agencies in principal cities. 


Wait 





March 13,1909 




















STEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 


Don’t confuse it with any ordinary cotton mattress. 
The word cotton is the only thing they have in common. 


Of Purest, Springy Cotton Felt Test it Free for 60 Nights 


Our cotton felt has the springiness that is the offer that we make on every 
makesa mattresscomfortable. Alsothe Stearns & Foster mattress. Everydealer 
cleanliness that makes a mattress safe. is authorized to return your money 
Stearns & Foster mattresses are made of without question if you are willing to 
pure, fresh, new cotton crossed and re- part with it after a test of 60 nights. 
crossed by our wonderful web process Write to us if you have any trouble in 
intoclean,buoyant,elasticsheets,fortyto finding a Stearns & Foster dealer and 
alayerand nine layerstoevery mattress. we will see that you are supplied. 


CAUTION: The name ‘‘ Stearns & Foster’’ is our stamp of quality and 
your protection. Look for that name and don’t bay unless you see it. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF BEDROOM FURNISHINGS 


FREE It not only tells all about mattresses— how to choose them, how to use them and how 
to care for them, but more than half of it is given to hints and suggestions as to the 
furnishing of modern bedrooms —all that is best in hangings,wall coverings, furniture, linen, etc.,is 
discussed fully by Isabel Gordon Curtis, the noted authority. Illustrated with photographs of actual 
bedrooms as tasteful as theyare inexpensive. Your name ona postal brings it with ourcompliments, 


Four Grades of Superiority 


Anchor Grade—Soft and springy, better than most Lenox Grade—A little better, a little more com 
$15.00 mattresses. - $10.50 fortable, a Title more durable than either of the 

Windsor Grade—A matress that we guarantee is others $16. 
better are any = advertised makes at any Style “A”— A mattress "de luxe, " apesior to ac 
price E $13.50 mattress of any material at any price . $22.50 


" Each one. better than any mattress, at anywhere near the same price. 
Style “A” superior to any mattress, of any material at any price. 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. P, 
Note the opening in the end of our mattress. It proves the contents. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











righTon, 


GARTER 





is is the only garter that does not press on 
ie at any A very It has the smallest but 
strongest metal parts ever put on a garter; the 
smoothest, flattest clasp; a grip that tightens 
with every movement; a clinging, stretchy sik 
web—elastic as the skin itself —that never 
chafes or binds. It keeps the /eg comfortable, 
the sock smooth, the temper even. 25 cents 
—at your dealers, or we mail a pair on 
receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


are supreme in fit, service and beauty. 50 
cents at your dealers, or prepaid from factory. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 
Makers of PIONEER BELTS 



















Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes y front and —no 
bulkiness—no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting— Can be worn the round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt ’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. ’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
— of eran — style, and we will make the gar- 
ment to your order. en you get it, wearit ten da: 
and if you don’ ted,” 


it exac as represen’ 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other —If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 
same guarantes.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Oo. , Dept. 28, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


oe Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 


Sanitary, inexpensive 

/ and simple to apply. 

Y SA LE showing how 
(while they Jast), and de- 
scriptive matter FREE, 

Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Parke s. Largest 
Poultry Farmin the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 

full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
Poultry and run Incub s fully. Send 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 

. 


J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12 RT, ILL. 


Don’t Throw It Away —z=al acai h 
ue MENDETS 
4 a A TENT PATCH al 
They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
— “ee them; fit any surface; two million in use. 
nd for sample package 10c. Complete 
assorted , 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 319,Amsterdam, N.Y. 





































4 For long stories . . . $9,000.00 
“an Prizes For short stories . . - 4 
Anccdotes, poems, etc. . x 
0 Competition open to 
M uthors all for a total of - $15,000.00 
oe alone counts. Write for full particulars to 
OMAN’S HOME JOURNAL, Springfield, Mass. 








Roosevelt as 


Cartoon Material 
(Concluded from Page 25) 


and very frequently all at one luncheon. 
With no false ideas about exclusiveness, he 
found time to talk with anybody who rep- 
resented a new phase of life, and, in conse- 
quence of this wide familiarity with people 
and conditions, he has known how to reach 
the ear and favor of the country. In this 
respect he has had a great advan over 
those statesmen who travel in a small circle 
of society, sit in a club, and try to imagine 
what is good for the people at large. 

The year 1904 was a year of boundless 
possibilities, and the cartoons of that 
period record that Mr. Roosevelt embraced 
every one of them. The Presidential cam- 

aign, the St. Louis fair, and the Japanese- 
ussian war all provided settings in which 
our tireless Executive shone in original or 
reflected glory. Immediately after his 
election we find his annual message full of 
tariff revision, and a little bit later his 
struggles with a do-nothing Congress oc- 
cupy the public attention. 
ese early days of 1905 were busy ones, 
both for the President and the cartoonist. 
In a single day when he was feeling particu- 
larly fit, the President straightened out the 
San Domingo difficulty, jumped on to 
Castro, sent a hot message to the Senate, 
dashed off an essay on the Race Question, 
handed the Standard Oil Company a hard 
jolt, made plans for a hunting trip, super- 
intended the preparations for inauguration, 
and then attended a banquet in New York. 

The next day he welcomed some of his 
old friends who had come to see him in- 
augurated—his boxing instructor, his fenc- 
ing instructor, some authors, rough riders, 
hunters, New York policemen and cow- 
boys. After the inauguration he dashed 
away to attend a reunion of Rough Riders 
at San Antonio, and then spent a few weeks 
chasing grizzlies around the Rockies. With 
these valorous achievements as a sort of 
warming-up exercise he returned to Wash- 
ington, leaped into the affairs of Japan and 
Russia at the psychological moment, and 
brought about a termination of the bloody 
war in Manchuria; after which he ran 
down to Panama and got material for a 
travelogue, which later was accepted and 
printed by the Congressional Record. 

The years of 1906, 1907 and 1908 are a 
bewildering succession of dramatic moves 
by the President. 

Added to his wonderful energy in creat- 
ing topics for discussion, there arose other 
conditions which equally provoked the car- 
toonist to activity. The country began to 
talk about a third term, or, if not a third 
term, some occupation for him to follow 
after leaving the White House. They ap- 
pointed him Prexy of Harvard, a member 
of The Hague Tribunal, a Senator from 
New York, and many other things. He, 
not to be outdone, first got the Jamestown 
Exposition started, and then began the 
merciless war on stock juggling and manip- 
ulation that culminated in the panic of 
1907. A bear hunt in Louisiana, a water- 
way convention on the Mississippi, a fierce 
controversy with the Nature fakers, the 
dispatch of the Lae igs og Raney the elimi- 
nation of ‘‘In God We ” from our 
gold coins, the installation of doctors in 
command of our hospital ships, a fierce war 
with a do-nothing Congress, a conserva- 
tion conference, an African lion hunt, a 
row in the Navy, a denunciation of libelous 
newspapers, and the election of Mr. Taft 
constitute only a few of the achievements 
that have made great ammunition for car- 
toonists. A complete list would be too 
long, but those that are given will convince 
any one that Mr. Roosevelt has been a 
cornucopia of suggestions for the cartoon- 
ists and newspaper makers. It will be 
much harder work thinking up ideas now 
that he has retired from the fierce limelight 
of Washington. 


Out of Sorts 


Ww: WERE moving a four-thousand- 
pound safe from one office to another. 
George, the negro janitor, with a four-by- 
four pine stick, was pinching the safe along. 

The boss man said: ‘George, why don’t 
you pick that safe up and carry it, instead 
of monkeying with that scantling?” 

George replied: ‘Bess, I hain’t feelin’ 
very — dis mawning, suh; I’se feelin’ 
a leetle duplicate.” 
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ing fashion for men’s dress. 


Designed and made in Chicago by Alfred Decker & Cohn. 
Distributed through the better clothiers. Portfolio “‘B"™ free upon request. 





Copyright 1909 


Society Brand Clothes 


are principally intended for young men; their style is to-day recognized as 
standard. Simple and yet refined lines are their characteristics; the prevail- 
Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 
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Shirts$190 andup Shirts, 50¢and75¢ 


NLESS your shirt fits, the best material 
and most skilful workmanship count for 
nothing. The style and general correctness 


of a shirt depend wholly upon its fit. 


‘“EMPEROR”’ or ‘‘ PRINCELY ”’ Shirts apply to 
ready-to-wear garments the self-same careful and 


accurate methods of the ‘‘ custom ’”’ shop. 


They are cut full and roomy ; they set right; fit right; wear right; 
wash right. very shirt is tried on a living model to insure ease, 
Ch ; 


grace and poise. That’s why “they fit royally.’ 


Your dealer sells them. More than 900 modish and exclusive pat- 


terns to choose from. Insist on getting “EMPZR 
“PRINCELY ” Shirts, and be sure to look for either of the labels 
shown above. Beautiful Style-Panorama “ N ” in colors sent free. 
Write for it. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, 502-504 Broadway, New York 
Also Makers of “Jack-Rabbit’’ Work Shirts 
Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States. Established 1862. 
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HAT’S still another 
advantage of owning 

a Conklin Pen—there’s 
nothing to take apart— 
no parts to lose—no 
joints to leaak—no inky 
fingers or soiled clothing. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


can be filled instantly, any- 
where, by dipping it in the 
nearest inkwell and pressing 
the Crescent-Filler. Writes 
the instant pen meets paper, 
smoothly and steadily to 
the last dot. 

Finest 14-k gold pens, 
made in all points. Nibs 
for manifolding. Sold 
bydealerseverywhere. 

Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. 

Write for catalogue. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath. 


Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century. 


Prepared by 


JU Lyowr, ADS. 











COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-*-LODGE. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 





Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c, 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade 
solid gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at 
moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog 

Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














NT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Book 
“How to Obtain a Patent” an 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
skeich for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
















¥y CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’rs, 


Est dé years. 902 F. 8t.,Washington, D 








THE BEARSLAYER 
(Continued from Page 15) 


amongst the soldiers. Nobody paid me no 
mind, an’ I was fixin’ to sneak across the 
stage-plank when Mr. Tom said, ‘Father, 
look yonder.’ 

“**What is it, Tom?’ 

‘*Cunnel Hinds looked up an’ saw me, 
an’ busted out in a big laugh. ‘Well, 
Tom, it do look like we got to take that boy 
everywhere we go. ‘Tain’t no use trying 
to leave him—he jes’ ain’t a-goin’ to stay 
behind.’ 

‘Of co’se, I knew ’twas all right after 
Cunnel Hinds done broke out an’ laughed, 
so I went to waitin’ on ’em same I always 
done. That was how I happened to go 
with the army in the Confederate War. 

‘‘When the soldiers got unloaded they 
went out to Camp Boone, Tennessee. Mr. 
Tom Hinds was first lieutenant of Burns’ 
Artillery, and Cunnel Howell Hinds was 
lieutenant of Cap’n Put Darden’s company. 
The ole gentleman afterward got promoted 
to be a cunnel. 

“They drilled a heap at Camp Boone, 
and officers was sent there to teach ’em 
how. It didn’t take those young men long 
to get to be tol’able good drill hands. 

“One night about ten o’clock we had 
double-quick orders to go to Mulvihill, 
Kentucky, close to Elizabethtown. We 
traveled all that night, and at nearly day- 
light we took the train and got as far as 
Bowling Green. 

“‘T never will forget seeing a lieutenant 
climb up on the top of the depot an’ pull 
down the Union flag—it was about noon- 
time. All the young soldiers cheered and 
cheered, but I saw two or three old soldiers 
that looked mighty curious about it. 

‘We sho’ was in a hurry; I heerd ’em 
say we was tryin’ to beat Gen’l Rousseau— 
he was the Federal general of the Yankee 
army —we was tryin’ to beat him to Mulvi- 
hill. But we hadn’t got more’n a piece of 
the way from Bowling Green befo’ our 
train got wrecked. The track was tore up 
my bad by some of the Union people, 
and by that kind o’ trick the Yankees beat 
us to Mulvihill. So we camped at Bowling 
Green River 3Bridge—and stayed there 

uite a while. The Yankees advanced 

own and the first fight we had was on the 
big hill to the right of the bridge at Green 
River. 

‘After that was all over the Yankees 
fell back to Mulvihill, and we moved down 
to Bowling Green and went into winter 


quarters. 

“When the fight broke out that time 
they all went away and left me in camp by 
myself-—-and I was a mighty little darky. 
Somebody had left a musket an’ a sack full 
of cartridges. So I jes’ buckled on the 
cartridge belt, an’ follered along ’til I got 
to where the shootin’ was goin’ on. All 
the men was a-pluggin’ away, so I got ina 
place where I could see real good, an’ com- 
menced a-shootin’, too. 

“’*Twarn’t long until I heerd some one 
bust out in a bi —~ behine me, and 
there was Mr. Tom Hinds a-settin’ up 
mighty straight on his hoss. 

““*Look here, boy, ain’t you scared 
ou’ll git kilt?’ Mr. Tom said, an’ he 
ooked so peculiar I couldn’t help but 

laugh. 

““* Dunno, sir; ain’t my chances mighty 
nigh as good as yours?’ 

“*He jes’ laughed an’ laughed, then rode 
off a-hollerin’ at some men. Co’se he was 
my master, an’ if he didn’t say nothin’ it 
warn’t nobody else’s business, so I kept on 
a-shootin’. hen —— said the 
fightin’ was done over with I come on back 
to camp with the rest of ’em, and the men 
all laughed at me and my big musket. 

““*Where you reckon that big gun is 
a-goin’ wid that little bit o’ nigger?’ one of 
’em said. 

“You let that nigger alone,’ another 
one assured ’im, right brief. ‘That nigger’s 
a soldier.’ I sholy did feel proud when he 
said that. Then we fell back to our winter 
quarters in Bowling Green. That was the 
winter of the terrible snowstorm. 

‘While we was at Bowling Green I 
joined the cavalry company. They en- 
rolled me jes’ like they did the white men. 
Gen’! Forrest wanted me, and Cap’n Perry 
Evans from Texas, Company E, he wanted 
me. Both of ’em went to Cunnel Howell 
Hinds, and he said, ‘All right; I tried to 
leave that boy at home, but he wouldn’t 
stay.’ The Cunnel give me one of his 
thoroughbreds to ride and I went in for a 
soldier. I went with the Texas soldiers, 
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C Backed hy a 


Surety Bond 


Hereafter every roll of Congo 
Roofing which we sell will be found 
to contain a Bond of the National 
Surety Co., guaranteeing the dura- 
bility of Congo Roofing. 


Our 3-ply grade is guaran- 
teed for fen years and provides 
that if the roofing fails to give 
satisfactory service during that 
period, you are entitled to a com- 
plete new roof free of charge. 













We cannot dodge this guarantee. 


The Surety Company’s capital backs it up to the 
letter. It gives you absolute protection. 






You don’t need to know what Congo is made of 
or what it looks like; you know that it is going to 
last you ten years at least, and that is the kind of 
service you want. 

Let us have your name and address and we 
will be glad to send you a copy of the guarantee, together with 
samples of Congo and booklet telling all about it. 


United Roofing and M’f’g. Co. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 
572 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PPP Sees ST Reed & ice 




















San Francisco 
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~~ Standard’ ~ 
Baths and Lavatories 


because of their lasting service, minimize the cost ff 
of future maintenance... The: installation of these 
splendid sanitary fixtures means .that the’ first invest- is 
ment. in your bathroom equipment is your ‘final one. 
K! OUR NEW BOOK, “MODERN BATHROOMS”’ 


~ is beautifully illustrated. It shows you,the way-to most economically equip your 
bathroom, and how it may nf ade, as/permanently sanitary and as attractive, y 
y 
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as any room in your home. 


gives practical demonstration of how to ingeeéilt 
the actual cash-value- of - your. house installing ‘ 
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Address Standard Sanitary Ti)fa.Co., Dept. B, - Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
ss: 100- Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street 
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Louisville: 4 Sts. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 949 Penn. 08S C58 ee eo CE. 
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pairs $ 


enrtetiicase 
for 6 months 








You get all the wear without 
extra cost. Don’t pay more 
money for no better stockings. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


will outlast their guarantee. If a 

pair needs mending inside 
of six months, we’ll give you 
a new pair free. Manheim 
Mendless Hose are doubly 
re-inforced where the wear 
comes. They are made to 
stand hard knocks. 

Men’s Socks. Sizes 9% to 1144, 
in black, light and dark tan, 
navy blue and gray. Sold onl 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 

arantee, a : 
omen’s Stockings. Sizes 8 
to 10%, in black, and light and 
dark tan. Sold only 6 pairs 
(one size) in_a box, with 
guarantee, for $1.50. 
Ifyourdealer hasn't Manheim Mend- 
Hose don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us $1 for men’s, or $1.50 for 
women’s, state size (or size of 
shoe) and color —assorted colors 
if desired — and we will send 
you 6 pairs prepaid. 
Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby 8t. 
Manheim, Pa. 








































Attractive 

terms to deal- 

Reference : ers in territory 
Keystone where weare 
National Bank, not already 
Manheim, Pa. represented. 
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‘ You Can Now Buy : 
Indianapolis G & J Tires 
at $8.00 per Pair 

Indianapolis G&J Bicycletires 

are known to be the best tires 

made. They wear the longest, 

ride the easiest and are less li- 
abletopuncture. Asnocement 
isrequiredto stick them onthe 

“a>, ‘im, any repair can easily and 
pe quickly bemadewithouttools. 
pee =C*F rr sale by all local dealers. 


Ne, 
4a~ Write for Free Catalog “B” 
: I, a G&S Tire Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


If your dealer will not supply you 


Send Us 40 cts. 


for this new size, 134 oz. can of 
Spilman Mixture Sh best tobacco 
youeversmoked. Absolutely pure. 
natural flavor. Carefully blende 
by hand, one pound at a time. 


Se 
Ld s 
( fe 
, SMOKING TOBACCO 


Witiout a bite or a regret 
Used and rec ded by disc smokers for 25 
years. Contains no artificial flavor or glycerine. Most tobaccos 
do. Send us today 40 cts. for above can. 
1pew., 400; 8% on.,75c; %4 Ib., $1.65; 11b., $3.30 prepaid 
At most first-class tobacco stores 


FREE! Interesting booklet “How to 
e Smoke a Pipe." Ask for it. 
5. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs.,181 Madison 8t., Chicago 


THE"BEST LIGHT 


oe One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbs — six 16 candle power gas 
jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
per week. Produces a pure, white, 
steady, safe light. Over 200 styles. 

































Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


Send Us a Postal for a Price 


ust your mame and address ona postal 
gS prices on all sizes of celebrated 


Racine Incubators 


| Broo ders — guaranteed to 
eral Free Trial Plan. “Bes oe 
Prtion on Postal 
Printed 
at once, Address matter and prices 


Best 
the market. 
City or Racine. 
Racine Hatcher Company, Box 98, Racine, Wis. 

















Gen’l Ross’ Brigade, Cunnel Dudley 
Jones’ regiment, Cap’n Perry Evans was 
~y me pes Peneeny E. I was the only 
co man in whole entire regiment 
that was a sho’-nuff soldier. All my white 
friends was good to me. I wasa boy, but I 
was a fine shot and a fine rider. The com- 
pany used to practice a heap shootin’ and 
ridin’. We used to gallop around and belt 
a tree—that is, galloping the horses around 
in a circle, shootin’ six-shooters into a tree 
and beltin’ it, same as you would belt it 
with an axe. Those men could gallop 
around a tree fast as the horses could go, 
and shoot so many bullets into a tree that 
they would kill it. That was our practice. 

“When we left Bowling Green we fought 
out of Kentucky all the way from there 
into Tennessee, out of Tennessee into 
Alabama, and out of Alabama back into 
Mississippi. 

“At the battle of Shiloh I was on the 
battlefield with Gen’l Albert Sydney 
Johnston. He was shot in the thigh and 
bled to death. We run smack over the 
Yankees and drove ’em into the river, took 
their encampment and captured every- 
thing. But after Gen’l Beauregard was 
— in command he laid over Sunday to 

ght Monday. Monday they had, I 
think, thirty thousand reénforcements on 
us, and tore the army all to pieces. We 
fell back from Shiloh to Corinth, and after- 
ward we was detailed in the Mississippi 
River Scouts. I came down here with 
Cap’n Perry Evans. Of co’se I knew every 
pig path in this country, all up and down 
this Mississippi River. 

“Tt was long ’bout that time we was 
skirmishin’ and scoutin’ around in Issa- 

uena County, and some way or other 
those negro soldiers got between me and 
Mr. Howell Hinds. Befo’ we knowed it 
real good they had done cut him off from 

ittin’ back to usatall. Soon as I saw that 

jes’ gits up and yells for volunteers to go 
and git Mr. Howell. They was all white 
men, but they went with me, all right. We 
went and got Mr. Howell, we did that. I 
reckon them niggers thought I was one o’ 
them, ’cause it did look curious none of ’em 
didn’t shoot us. They must’a’ passed the 
word down the line not to shoot. 

“But we never did have no sort o’ 
chance up here. The woods was full of 
Yankees, and they was traveling back and 
forth along the river like a string of ants. 

‘* After the surrender—the fall of Vicks- 
burg—we all went down there and got 
poseeed. I sho’ was frazzled out with 

ghting, so I come back to the woods and 
went to hunting bears. 

‘* After the war there was a whole lot of 
carpet-baggers come down here and I had 
a heap of trouble with ’em. They all 
hated me, because I had been a soldier—I 
reckon I was the only colored man down 
here that had been a soldier in the Confed- 
erate war. I never would have anything 
to do with the ae see, They came 
down here and misled the colored people 
and sold ’em out, then ran off and went to 
the Northern countries. These men told 
the colored men everything on earth that 
was wrong. They jes’ nacherly had to run 


away. 

we The whole battle and fight in 1875 was 
against the white people. And when we 
was rs ~~ much trouble in this country 
with the Republicans and colored people, 
these carpet-baggers tried to bribe me to 
turn and go with them. They offered me 
three thousand dollars to go with them and 
I wouldn’t take it. The party offered me 
that. They wanted me to go with them 
and canvass, and go all around the country 
helping them to get up riots and one os 
and another. They had a red wagon wit 
guns in it. But I didn’t accept it. I went 
with the Southern people to all the voting 
places. I had this same rifle with me then 
that I am shooting now. 

‘“‘That’s how come they tried to hang me 
after the war—because I was a soldier. 
They had me in the military court at 
Vicksburg; but Cunnel Percy and Cunnel 
Tom Marshall and all my white friends 
stuck to me and got me out. The whole 
lawsuit came up about a Yankee captain 
controlling a lot of colored soldiers over the 
levee yonder, in the cottonwood bushes. 
His name was Cap’n King. He put people 
out on all these plantations in companies, 
and they had to make crops. He had the 
bossing of them and the planters could not 
get labor. Cap’n King men all over 
the country on different plantations. He 
put about twenty of them on this planta- 
tion of Mr. Howell Hinds. Cap’n King 
and the old Cunnel had some trouble about 
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An irrigated farm is the ideal one. 
ure from insufficient rainfall, as you control the moisture 
and supply. Irrigated land produces three to five times 


No. crop fail- 


what unirrigated land will. You don’t require as much 
land—which means less work and more profit. Inves- 
tigate now. Write for free booklet. 


The United States Reclamation Service has in process 
of construction several projects involving an expendi- 
ture of nearly $20,000,000. All have reached a stage 
where water will be available this year, and the hun- 
dreds of new homes show that settlers are preparing 
to use the lands. The following projects are reached 
by the Great Northern Railway. 


SUN RIVER PROJECT 


The Sun River Project is located a few miles west of Great Falls, 
Montana. The total acreage to be watered is 276,000. This is all free 
government land, the homesteader having to repay the government only 
for the cost of constructing the works, which is divided into ten annual 
payments without interest. Fort Shaw, the first unit of the Sun River 
Project, is now open to entry. It contains 204 farms, ranging from 40 
to 160 acres. Send for Sun River booklet, mailed free. 


LOWER YELLOWSTONE 
PROJECT 


This will water 66,000 acres of very productive land lying along the 
Yellowstone River in Eastern Montana. This land has been producing 
good crops for years, but irrigation will double the yield. Fully described 
in our booklet, “Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Project,’’ mailed free. 


WILLISTON AND BUFORD. 
TRENTON PROJECTS 


Located in Western North Dakota. The water is pumped from 
the Missouri River into huge settling basins and then led off into the 
canals and Jaterals. Considerable land is for sale, as the owners have 
tosell down their holdings to 160 acres, the maximum amount permissible 
for one man to hold under the Reclamation Law. Splendid opportuni- 
ties exist to get a valuable farm at reasonable costnow. Booklet Free. 


OKANOGAN PROJECT 


Located in Okanogan County, Washington. About 7,000 acres of 
very fertile land is to be brought under the ditch in a short time. The 
soil is volcanic ash, the same kind that produces such wonderful yields 
in the Wenatchee Valley and other famous Washington fruit districts. 
An ideal section for the man who wants to own a ten or twenty acre 
fruit farm. Forty acres is the maximum amount of land for which 
water will be furnished. Fully described in our Washington Bulletin. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


In addition to the above, there are a number of projects promoted 
by private capital and enterprise. Most of these are in the rich fruit- 
raising districts of Washington. The Wenatchee Valley, Kettle Falls 
Country, Spokane County and other irrigation centers are /udly 
described in our Washington Bulletin. Sent free on request. 


LOW RATES WEST 


Daily during March and April, only $25 from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to many points in Montana, Washington 

and the Northwest. $33 from Chicago, proportion- & 
ate fares from other points. Write today for & 
booklet which interests you, and full infor- Ry 
mation regarding fares and train service. $y 
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MAX BASS + 
General Immigration Agent ca | 
220 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Re) ff 
-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 1- o , ° 
Oct. 16, 1909. “ © & = So 
Rose Festival, Portiand, Ore., June 7-12, 1909. «y ‘ x ce Ss «? 


National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, 
Wash., Aug. 9-14, 1909. 
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The sure and easy way 
of growing out-door roses 
is all clearly explained in 
our new manual 


> 






“How to Grow Roses” 


This is not a catalogue, 
but a manual, in which will be found an 
answer to every important question that 
can be asked by the amateur rose-grower. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

And the right roses for your locality will be 
found among the list of ‘101 Best Roses that thrive 
best and bloom best in America.” Among them 
are roses sure to bloom profusely in your garden. 
Special Offer: Wil’ mai tis invaluable 
“How te Grow Roses,” and in addition send you 
Free of ch: at the proper planting time a 25 cent 
Guaraateed to Bloom Rose, selected especially for 


your locality. 

Our catalogue “ TneC4 

Best Roses in Amer- 

ica” is free. Write Vast. a 


Sor a copy today. Remember the Star. Box 90C 
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pomcmemmoe fe P Gloxinia Begonia i 
$2.25 FLOWER 
WORTH 25c 
We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have 
an opportunity to plant our SUPE RIOR STOCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 
20 Pkts. 4pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped. - 
Beeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple. 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy. Mixed 
2pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D'ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
20 B Ib 1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, } Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
MLDS bretia, 1 Spotted’Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
above . of SEED! 





plated ~Ld, da FREE RETURN CHECK giving 
cal anda 
your money will be sent you by return 5 doc. 
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There is 
scarcely any limit to the 
possible improvement in seeds 
but it takes time and money. We have 
been improving flower and vegetable 
seeds for over 50 years. More than 2000 
ople are working to make Ferry’s 
Reeds suit you. Buy the best-—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1909 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS. 


FROM GROWER TO PLANTER 
New and Noteworthy 


TREES 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, 
Fruits, Hardy Plants 


Best stock at reasonable prices. No agents. 
Commissions saved. Collections unequalled. 
Beautiful, Illustrated, Descriptive 100 page 
Catalogue and Guide— mailed free upon request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries 
Established 1840  BoxV Rochester, N.Y. 























Of All the BOOKS That Tell of 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


at half the usual prices, my new 16th Annual Cata- 
1 is most unique. Complete with all latest 
and favorite varieties, hardy, northern grown SEEDS. 
Now ready; sent FREE. Also for 6c and the addresses 
of two flower-loving friends, I will send a packet of 
9, SANTA M4 

Burbank’s SANTA Poppies 

one of his new, most wonderful productions; a fine new 
Strain of the popular Shirley. Unsurpassed in splendor of 
color variation; petals beautifully crim . Or 2 ckets 
for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents; and a copy of RAL CUL' 5 

Send TODAY. Address Table 59. 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, 7%¢ Pioneer Secdswoman of America 
602-604 10th Street, S. Minneapolis, Minn, 










their business and had a fight. Cap’n King 
was a young man and Cunnel Hinds was 
about sixty years old; but he was tough, 
and mighty hard to whip. He never car- 
ried a pistol, only during the war. Cunnel 
Hinds was wrangling, and Cap’n King 
tripped him and threw him down. Ol 

man Rich Collier, a cousin of mine, sepa- 
rated them. Cap’n King pulled out a knife 
on the old Cunnel, but finally they got 


separated. 
“This fight happened in the negro quar- 
ters, *bout three or four hundred yards 
from the big house. I was in the woods 
huntin’ and didn’t know nothin’ about it 
until old man Rich Collier told me how 
*twas. It sho’ did rile me up. I jes’ 
couldn’t help saying, ‘I’m mighty glad I 
warn’t here 0, I ain’t; I wisht I 
was here.’ 

“°"Twarn’t long after that ‘til Cap’n 
King got killed alongside the road, down 
on the Ridge. hese _ carpet-baggers 
cused me of killin’ ’im. They arrested me 
by the military laws, but they never could 
ey anything and they turned me loose. 

ive different times the provost marshals 
come and got me. It looked like every 
little while they would send another pro- 
vost marshal to investigate, and I would 
have to §° up again. 

“The last one that came here, he asked 
me a few questions and then he said, 
‘You go ahead. That’s allright. If you 
did do it, you ought to have done it.’ 

“‘D’rectly after the war de ole Cunnel was 
takin’ his oo to school in Kentucky 
an’ o’ co’se I went with ’em. We was 
goin’ out o’ Memphis, an’ the old Cunnel 
tuk me into de sleepin’ car to wait on ’im. 
Conductor come along an’ dragged me out 
same ef I was a dog—now, you know the 
Cunnel warn’t goin’ to stan’ nothin’ like 
that. He jes’ hauled off an’ knocked that 
conductor down flat. I had a pistol in my 

ocket, but didn’t nobody know I had it. 

hen the conductor got up he pulled a 
six-inch bowie knife on the Cunnel. It was 
kinder fashionable in those days to carry a 
bowie knife; everybody had ’em ’cept the 
Cunnel; he never did carry nothin’. 

‘*When the conductor pulled that bowie 
knife on the Cunnel I shot ’im—shot ’im 
—— the hip. I didn’t want to kill ’im, 
but I warn’t goin’ to let him kill the 
Cunnel. Co’se I would ha’ kilt him, but I 
knew if I shot ’im it would keep him from 
stabbing the Cunnel. So I jes’ shot ’im in 
pond og cog ee l’im. I vase 
good big boy then, but I was crying like 
a baby. I didn’t know but what I would be 
killed the next minute, but I was sho’ goin’ 
to keep him from killing Cunnel Hinds. 

“‘Then they made a whole lot o’ fuss over 
that, an’ talked about takin’ me to the cote 
house ag’in. The white folks got me out 
of that trouble, ’cause the Cunnel had a 
world o’ friends on that train. Gen’l 
Cheatham, he was there, and Doctor 
Newman, and they all took care o’ me. 

“I sho’ did have a tough time in them 
reconstruction days—had to look out for 
myself all the time, and didn’t sleep much. 

“‘There was a camp of colored soldiers 
at old Greenville, and when I’d ride my 
horse up there and hitch ’im, they’d be 
jumpin’ on ’im and mong off jes’ to 
make me mad. You know how biggety a 
nigger is when he gits ona uniform. Well, 
I stood it as long as I could; then we had 
a rookus and I took a crack at some of ’em, 
but didn’t kill none. Dat brought on a 
whole lot more talk an’ ’sputin’ an’ jawin’ 
back an’ forth ’bout me shootin’ at the 
soldiers. They had a white cap’n, an’ me 
an’ Mr. Tom Hinds had to go over there to 
explain it to him. The cap’n acted mighty 
nice ’bout it—the soldiers didn’t have no 
right out o’ camp, nohow. He put ’em all 
in the guard-house right away. I told how 
they were treatin’ me an’ he went out and 
read out of a great big book to ’em. He 
had a whole lot to say. He told ’em they 
must remember that I had as much right to 
be in the Southern army as they had to be 
in the Republican noe & He gave me a 
right to carry my pistol, an’ he told me if 
anybody bothered me, an’ I got the best of 
it, jes’ to light out and make it there to him. 
He’d see that I got a fair chance. He 
treated me mighty nice. I got out of that 
trouble an’ they let me alone. 

“It sho’ did seem like a pity for my ole 
master to git kilt right here in dis street, 
stabbed to death with a knife, and ’twarn’t 
none o’ his fight no way. He jes’ went in 
to separate ’em an’ cotch de lick.” 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of two articles 


in which the famous Mississippi bear-hunter tells 
his own story. 
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Our product ts as near 
Zoo per cent perfect as money and 
brains can make possible. 





If you want the best in design, materials, workmanship, 
and finish, it might be worth your while to retain a good 
mechanical engineer to carefully investigate the three or four 


really first quality cars manufactured in America. 






































The car you buy today should wear well and be a good 


cary after many seasons’ hard service. 


Upon request we shall be glad to give you the name of our representative in 
your territory. But if you do not desire that information, then our newest catalog 


We will send it to you. 


THE F. B.STEARNS CO. 


Member A. L. A. M. 
(Euclid Avenue) 


will interest you. 


CLEVELAND 


OHIO 











Wrinkle Your Forehead 
Laugh Heartily 
SHUR-ON. 


Always stay in an optically cor- 
rect position as the lenses were 
prescribed to fit. Shur-Ons 
prevent unnecessary eyestrain 
and headaches. 








ARE ON TO STAY ON 


Women prefer them because Shur-Ons are 
inconspicuous. Men prefer them 
because Shur-Ons are com- 
fortable, convenient and good 
looking. 





Free 


for a postal 


Valuable Book, ‘‘ Styles 

and Innovations in Eye- 
glasses,’”’ which explains 
how the effect of the finest 
lenses may be ruined by ill- 
fitting frames and mountings. 


Send for it today. 


Every wearer of glasses should 
have a copy of this book. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 


Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


Sy); l/ F Wii iialies 


Remember the Name 


Shur-On. 


At the better opticians everywhere. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 




















Boddington’s Quality 
Gigantic Sweet Peas 


“Good the Ground Up.” They are so and 
py please you that we will let you them 
= our expense. . Twelve separate half-ounce packets. 


Postpaid Only 25 Cents 


Peas in this Collection are the finest named 
oc pa ho purest white to shades of pink, lavender, blue, 
_ yellow and crimson. each order 
on this offer we send a 


Rebate Check 
for a Quarter 


To apply on — for $1.00 wortn 
or more of is or bulbs from 
Boddington’ 's Garden Guide, 
a unique 144-page catalogue, hand- 
comet illustrated with engra’ 
from life, beautiful color insert, art 
cover and concise cultural directions. 
Garden Guide Mailed 
Free to Applicants 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
Seedsman 


Dept. P, 342 W. 14th Street 
New York City 






































System in Planting Grounds 


Means economy in the first cost of the material and a more 
satisfactory result in the end, as does system in business. 
System in planting doesn’t signify formality — just selecting | 
plants and arranging their location to give a definite result. 


Examples of Well Planted Places 
Are a distinguishing feature of our new book, ‘‘Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs,’’—the best material nature affords for dec- 
orating one’s home grounds. It describes the most desirable 
kinds and shows numerous instances of effective planting. 


We'll Gladly Send You This Book Free 
To help you plan your spring planting in a systematic way 
and to acquaint you with our complete stock of flowering 
trees, shrubs, and vines. 
You'll find the book well 
worth writing for and 
a trial order will make 
you a regular patron of 
Biltmore Nursery. 


BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 437, Biltmore, N.C. 

















OFF FF SS 


| 
HELLER’S ROSES Make & 
Garden Success Certain 


Because they have been properly grown. Before we entered 
the plant business, we tried out in our home gardens every 
kind of Rose plants — the little hothouse slips, the big Hol- 
land canes, and all the rest. This experience taught us why 
the average amateur grower had such poor success with 
Roses and led us to adopt methods of growing that have 
produced plants with which many thousands of patrons 
have succeeded so well. 


American Beauty and Other 
Roses Growing Outdoors 


Are found in gardens throughout the United States from 
plants we supplied, all of which bloom freely in season. 

‘The Garden of Delight"’ tells the story of our experience 
fully, contains letters from dozens of satisfied patrons about 
their success with Heller Roses, and also many pictures of 
typical Rose gardens. Send for a free copy, Now. 


HELLER BROTHERS, 913 S. Main St., New Castle, Ind, 
(he whe fic fic fh afc afb. af fs afc fhe af ac 


Write for free catalog “Plants & Plans for 
+a pecnsitne Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable information,illus- 













‘i trations of flowers and beautiful 
S4 lawns. It shows howthe modest as 
well as the most extensive grounds 
can easily be made charming and 
attractive. There is nothing more 
pleasing and delightful to cultured 
taste than artistic and properly 
planted grounds. Write us today. 
Wagner Park Conservatories 
Box 41 Sidney, Ohio 


PRAY Your Fruits, Crops, 


“ age Houses, and do 
whitewash- 

ing with The Auto-Spray. 
Factory price and guaranteed to satisfy. Fitted 
with Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three 
ordinary sprayers. Used by Experiment Stations 
and 300,000 others. We make many styles and 
sizes. Spraying Guide Free. Write for book, 
prices and Agency Offer. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
22 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
BELT 


will grow in all parts of the country 
we offer to send 6 Fine Spruces 
\% to % ft. tall FREE to property 
owners. Wholesale value and mail- 
ing expense over 30 cents. To help, 
send 5 cents or not as you please. A postal 
will bring the trees and our catalog containing 
a many colored photo plates of our choice Blizzard 
Belt Fruits. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, Ia. 



























To prove that our 
BLIZZARD 





ROBBIE’S 
RAKE-OFF 


(Continued from Page 17) 


But to nay 4 all this—all these minor 
matters. In the twenty years of Robbie’s 
rise the road had thriven mightily, so that 
all its resources were taxed to maintain an 
adequate car supply: Therefore, a new 
official was crea He had entire charge 
of all the road’s cars in all the district, 
and his name was Jones—Robinson S. 
Jones, the S. standing for Smith. One 
would have had difficulty in recognizing 


in the important Mr. Jones the erstwhile 
Robbie of the scale yard. But it was he, 
nevertheless. 


But with this change in Robbie, other 
changes had also arisen. One of them 
was the sudden coming into vogue of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; another, 
the growing ease of the Captain, now hale, 
hearty and well-to-do. He seemed to be 
no longer so keenly interested in his Green- 
Gale bonds, because he felt reasonably 
certain that if he went to the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners they would 
listen kindly to his tale—as he had once 
remarked to Robbie. 

Furthermore, the Green-Gale Compan 
had been reorganized again, this tirme with 
a million-dol funded debt and two 
million dollars’ worth of stock. Subse- 
quently this was still further increased, 
so that there was more money to be made 
in running the company than in wrecking 
it. Indeed, its coal ” - had grown into 
the thousands, and in the great, consoli- 
dated Green-Gale Coal and Mining 
Company one would have found it difficult 
to recognize the Captain’s first one-horse 
hole in the ground. Altogether he owned 
a clear third of the stock, and was styled its 

resident and general manager. Robinson 
., however, who owned another third, 
— to remain in the background. 

o mention was made of him in the list 
of active officers, nor was a = said 
about the railroad’s preside vice- 
president and general manager, who be- 
tween them owned nearly another third 
of the shares. The residue was in the 
hands of widows and orphans who wept 
publicly whenever there was a threat 
to curtail the company’s activity. 

But cars is cars, as Robbie had said and 
as Robinson §. still firmly believed, and 
our hero had grown careworn. In the 
beginning the Green-Gale Company had 
needed only fifteen or twenty cars a day, 
but now it needed two hundred. But cars 
is cars, and there were frequently times when 
allthe empties on the division numbered not 
more than that. In the old days the solu- 
tion would have been easy, for Robinson 
S. would have helped himself blithely to all 
in sight and turned a deaf ear to the piteous 
wailings of the outsider. Now, however, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission arose 
like a bugaboo, and such crude and brutal 
methodsno longer remained in vogue amon 
our best railroad people. In fact, unofficia 
en ers on the road had been able to get 

va fifty per cent of the cars they were 
entit ed to, which was an unjustifiable state 
of affairs that not even Robinson S. and his 
friends had been able to overcome. There- 
fore, our friend sat up nights trying to 
think, and since he was not in the railroad 
for his health, his constitution suffered 
extremely. But in the end he worked it 
out. The Green-Gale Company should 
have cars of its own. 

Now, in the busy soft-coal district 
private cars are a whole bunch of keys to 
the situation. If you own enough of them 
you are independent of the usual car 

pply, because, as a rule, only you may 
ad them, and when empty they must be 
returned at once to your mines. But 
private cars cost money, and rich as the 
Green-Gale Company had grown, it could 
not afford to tie up its capital in expensive 
rolling stock. Then, too, there had been a 
good deal of competition in the coal trade 
and the profits had fallen off. But Robin- 
son S. thought if he could get the private 
cars he could kill two birds with one stone 
— choke off much of the competition and 
supply his mines with empties regardless of 
official interference—Government inter- 
ference, it should be said. So after think- 
ys a it out he went over to the president’s 


“Mr. President, ” said Robinson S., 
“the company’s got to have cars.’ 

“You mean the Green-Gale Consoli- 
dated, don’t you?” inquired the president. 
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neither shrink 
nor crack. 


15 each-2 for 25 In Gnada 20*3 for 50 
Arrow Cuffs -25*a pair (In Canada 35%) 


-_ Cluett, Peabody &-Co.,Makers. 459 River St..Troy NY. — 















Let Me Install 
Typewriter 


Entirely at my expense. I want you to 
get to know its distinctive good points. 
I want you to compare it with the ma- 
chine you are now using point for point. 
I want you to give it the closest inspection, 
the hardest kind of tests. Then you'll know 
what I know — that the Fox is a better type- 
writer than any other typewriter ever built. 

The Fox is emphatically the last word With 
in typewriters. It overcomes the faults 
and flaws of other machines — has valu- 
able, practical, patented features of 
its own. 

It’s the only perfect visible typewriter. 
When I invented it I realized that merely 
writing in sight was not enough, but that 
a typewriter must stand the heavy strain 
of years of hard and constant work. 

The Fox is strong where strength is 
needed most — in the heavy type bar and 
wide bearing in the type bar hanger 
—this insures permanency of alignment. 






letter 


folding. 


try it. 


changeably. 


tached coupon. 


W. R. FOX, President 
Fox Typewriter Company , a 


920-940 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, 


W.R. Fox, President, 
Fox Typewriter Company 


the Fox, 


one 


The Fox writes 
colors—you never need touch the ribbon. 

And, remember this is the machine 
I want to place in your office for trial 
and examination 
costs you only a stamp or a postal to 


at my 


Mich. , 














Trade in Your 
Old Type- 








machine is 
equipped to do many kinds of work— 
writing — invoicing — tabulating 
figures —stencil cutting and heavy mani- 
You can buy two carriages— 
different lengths—and use them inter- 


in two 


expense. 


It 


Just fill out and mail me today the at- 
Send to me, personally. 


PA 
Y 

Far 
ee 
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We make more than 150 styles and kinds of vehicles 
for The Baby. Our line comprises everything “a little 
bit better” in Folding Go-Carts, both Wood Sod and 
Reed; Stationary Go-Carts, both Wood and Reed 
body; Baby Carriages and English Perambulators. 
By far the anes, most complete line in the world. 
Automatic, collapsible Go-cart shown above, opened 
and closed with one operation. 

Write today for free catalogue. Your 
dealer can supply you; if not, we will. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 








Twentieth Century 
Burner 

the latest improved lighting 

device of the age. Guaran- 

teed to produce ten times the 

light of an ordinary flame — 


Famous Anglo 
Export Mantle 
can be tied in a knot without 

» fits any inverted 

. Gives most brilliant, 

powerful light. Made by new 

formula known to us only. | uses artificial or natural gas. 

Nearest to indestructible — | Ready to attach to any fix- 
price, 2Sc. $1.00. 

To acquaint every reader with the merits of our 
most highly perfected lighting devices, will send 
anywhere 4 Famous Anglo Export Mantles, one 
20th Century Burner and Globe prepaid for $1.00. 

Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 
Reference any bank in United States or Canada. 
To save 50% on eiting accessories, chandeliers and 
domes —send for free catalogs. 

Anglo American Inc. Light Company 

Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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4 Automatic 


f ca» Holder 
om N The chain winds up 


automatically and 

eam suspends glasses 
in safety when 
you are not 
using them. 





Of jewelers 





opticians or. post- 


paid direct from us 


ited Booklet Our name on it 
guarantees it 
KETCHAM & Me 


39 Maiden bane, 
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New York Wn 





BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent allthis. « 
C. PER 
PAIR 


Your Dealer or 
by Mail. Give 
size shoe, Men’s eet 
or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 
The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


Removes grease, ink stains 
and grime quickly. Leaves 
skin soft and white. As 
useful to aj eenemnager as 
to mechanic, engineer, 
motorist, mill worker. 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. Full 
size can and par- 
ticulars, c. 
Dept. S. 

The J.T. 
Robertson Co., 
Manchester, Conn. 


All Safety Razor Blades 2¥4c Each | 


Double edged blades a specialty. We 
sterilize, resharpen and return your own 
blades better than new. Send address for 
convenient mailing package. 


Keenedge Co., 800 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago 
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Robinson S. frowned slightly. ‘Of 
course! What did you thin meant.? 
I = it needs cars of its own.” 

The president looked at him inquiringly. 
‘Have we the money—I mean, has the 
company the money? The coal company, 
you understand ?”’ 

‘*No,” answered Robinson §.; ‘‘ but what 
we'll do is this,” said he, and proceeded to 
explain. He explained so fluently that at 
the _ of the Lae a ae ee 
new hoppers a on the roa ring 
on their sides the painted legend: 


GREEN-GALE CONSOLIDATED COAL AND 
MINING COMPANY 


The paint was still fresh—so fresh, in fact, 
that beneath it one saw vaguely other 
letters which had been covered over. Ona 
lower corner of each car a second legend 
had been stenciled—to wit: 


HEEHAW INSURANCE CO. 
Sleepy Hollow 


CAR & EQUIPMENT TRUST 
Series A 


If asked about it, the Green-Gale 
Company said it had floated an issue of 
car and equipment bonds, paid for the 
cars with the proceeds, and had then 
created a sinking fund which would take up 
the bonds when they became due. Per- 
haps; there was no way of finding out. 
But what others said about it was some- 
what different. One set of thinkers held to 
the belief that the cars had been borrowed 
from the railroad, and that the mileage 
they made went to pay the rentals. Others 
said that the railroad had bought the cars 
from the car manufacturers with the 
stockholders’ money, and then had sold 
them to the Green-Gale Consolidated. 
Afterward the coal company had issued 
bonds, it was said, which the railroad had 
bought at par. But this could not have 
been true—not altogether true, anyway, 
because there was that legend about the 
Heehaw car trust painted on the cars. 
So there was nothing else to say, when this 
was pointed out, but that the railroad, 
after buying the bonds on the cars it had 
first bought and then sold, had gone and 
sold the bonds in, or pledged them 
with the Heehaw Company, or done some- 
thing or other so they wouldn’t have to 
appear upon the railroad’s books. But by 
the time the discussion got this far no one 
really knew what had happened, except 
that the Green-Gale Coal and Mining 
Company had the cars. Which was 
exactly what had been intended in the 
beginning. 

And once having the cars, Robinson S. 
arose in his a and executed the crown- 
ing coup of all the coups in his career. 
Listen: 

In the coal business, ordinarily, prices 
are dependent on the law of supply and 
demand. If coal is scarce the price goes 
up. If there is too much coal the price 


| goes down. To besure. But greater than 


a mere law of political economy was the 


| lawof Robinson S. Arising but a day or so 


after the Green-Gale car deal, Robinson S. 
sent an order up and down the lines: 

‘Until further orders,” ordered Robin- 
son S., “‘only P. D. & Q. and Q. T. equip- 
ment may routed for points east of 
Flimflam Junction. This order shall not 
apply to private cars.” 

As the P. D. & Q. and Q. T. cars repre- 
sented about one-tenth of the coal equip- 
ment available, and as the only market 
left was east of the junction point, the roar 
that went up was the roar of a storm- 
beaten sea. ‘‘We’re running this road,” 
said Robinson S., when the waves surged 
about his feet; ‘“‘it’s for the good of the 
service.” 

It was, indeed! In about a week’s time 
the coal market east of Flimflam Junction 
was jumping upward with leaps and 
eal and when the price had reached a 
proper level there trundled solemnly into 
the ken of a horde of anxious consumers 
solid trains of laden coal cars, bearing on 
their sides the legend: 


GREEN-GALE CONSOLIDATED COAL AND 
MINING COMPANY 


They still figure anxiously how he got it 
—got that three million dollars or so. In 


| fact, the more they figure the more they 


see their arithmetic is wrong. 
Mathematically exp , Robbie’s for- 
tune has increased inversely as to his being 


| on the square. Cut out the plain addition. 
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Reliable Dayton Motor Car 





of service returne 


PNEUMATI 
make necessary low road clearance. 
parts and increased repair bills. 


workmanship and proved mechanical 
the beginning. 





“The First Real Successor to the Horse” 


r, all the low wheel pneumatic-tired cars were as inexpensive and as prac- 
tical as they are claimed to be, why is it that the carriage motor car is making 
such rapid strides to popularity? In spite of the prejudice, the ridicule and the 
skepticism of the uninformed, the carriage motor car in general, and the Reliable 
Dayton in particular, is steadily progressing in favor. 

ECONOMY is purely a matter of value—not price—and value is determined only by the amount 
per dollar—or per penny—by your purchase. Value is abused when an article 
is manufactured to sell on attractiveness of price—is again abused when the manufacturer ignores 
the practical and serviceable to humor expensive tastes, or avail himself of a distorted demand. 
The Reliable Dayton is constructed from the stand-point of value, 

TIRES cost from five to fifteen cents 
Multiplicity of cylinders creates << me of working 
Excessive power means excessive fuel bills. h 
Reliable Dayton uses solid rubber tires, wheels which are forty inches high, giving 19 inches 
road clearance and easy riding qualities over rough roads—and a p 
which will take it anywhere any other car will go, and some places no other car will go. Its 
success is due to the fact that it eliminates the excessively expensive features of maintenance 
usual to motor cars, and avoids the cheap, inefficient and flimsy construction usual to carriage 
motor cars. It is the product of Senin, skill and experience, substantiated by reliable materials, 


eatures. It is cheapest in the end because built right in 


Runabout $800. Surrey $925. 


OUR CATALOGUE is an unusual piece of motor car literature. 
Dayton is constructed and why it is not constructed otherwise. 
instructive data regarding motor cars in general; is worth writing for; will be sent on request. 


Reliable Dayton Motor Car Company 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 


er mile for maintenance. Low wheels 
erefore, the 


h. p. two cylinder engine 


It tells how the Reliable 
It contains much valuable and 




















SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 
Made by the 


World-Famous 
Skandia Craftsmen 


Beauty and System 


The Viking Sectional Bookcase 


is artistic, handsome, unique—a library 
systematizer and a space economizer. 
Furnished in one section or a thousand— 
and grows with your library. Can be 
fitted in, around and under windows, 
stairways or odd corners. 


The sections are easily fitted together, and 
the wonderful Interlocking Device 0 ds them 
rmly, giving that solid, one-piece, “built-in 

Pp as air hi d, noi dis- 
appearing doors, and double, dust-proof tops. 
Built by Skandia Craftsmen with the same care 
and skill which has made their work famous in 
old-world libraries for centuries. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


ae nt ee 
an i rniture store in plain or -sawe 
oa: mahogany or any other wood, and in Crafts, Mis- 
sion, DeLuxe, or any of your favorite styles. Money 
will be refunded on any Viking purchase if you're not 
satished. Write today for Free Viking Book, wi 
full descriptions and illustrations. 


i make a full line of Buffets, ChinaClosets, | 
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Skandia Furniture Co., Dept. 81, Rockford, Ill. 








Incubator ever Made 
Freight Prepaid 


ursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 

hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together $11.50. Satis- 
tion ‘teed. No machines at any price are better. 
Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 





Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


Double cases all over; best copper tank ; 
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Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and 
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Write us to-day Dill. We guarantee it. 
Lasts a lifetime and needs no attention. No ex- 
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send prices. References, any bank in icago. 
Gas Users Association, 576 Madison St., Chicago 
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is hid and he is safe from bodily harm and danger. 


Now, HOW MUCH DIFFERENCE is there between the attitude of the ostrich and that of the 
parent who has a feeling that if people and papers and magazines wouldn’t talk about the 
“White Slave” Traffic and about girls going wrong, somehow all would be well? 

Every man and woman in America who does not admire the ostrich should read the 
WOMAN’S WORLD and the White Slave and social exposure treatises published in this 


For introductory purposes we are making a free offer as below. 


great magazine. 


You Can Read These Anti-Ostrich Articles FREE 


| Do You Admire the Ostrich? 


S you know, when an ostrich gets scared he sticks his head in the 
sand and imagines that because his head is covered his whole body 








The following striking White Slave, Social and Sex Anti-Ostrich features are published in the 
WOMAN’S WORLD, and are included in this offer: 


“HOW TO PROTECT OUR GIRLS,” by Harry A. Parkin, 
the Assistant United States District Attorney at Chicago, who 
has had direct personal charge of the government’s prosecu- 
tions against the white slave traffic, has written a powerful and 

ractical articie on this subject for the Woman’s World. Mr. 
Parkin is the man who actually headed the raids which landed 
so many of the white slavers in prison, the man who personally 
examined scores of the witnesses and prepared the evidence 
for the government’s cases, the man who, as a faithful servant 
of the Department of Justice, has dug down into the filth and 
mire of this terrible traffic in order to stamp it out, so far as 
federal laws provide for its extermination. The campaign of 
prosecution which he has conducted under the direction of 
United States District Attorney Edwin W. Sims, has brought 
many things to light—among them this fact: Federal laws 
can protect only girls brought in from foreign countries or 
emigrants arriving here from other lands; THE PROTECTION 
or AMERICAN GIRLS IS UP TO THE STATES THEMSELVES. The 
white slavers are, broadly speaking, free to forage on home 
ground, while the emigrant girl is under the strong protecting 
hand of the government of the United States. 

The state legislatures of this country are now in session. 
It is up to them to pass new laws which will drive the white 
slavers from the home field. Very few legislators know what 
new measures are needed. Mr. Parkin does, for his work as 
a prosecutor has made him intimately familiar with every 
phase of this hideous traffic and with the legal loopholes 
through which these wolves make their escape. 

The Woman’s World proposes to do what it can to stop 
these holes, to plant thorns in the paths of those who live from 
the shame of our home-grown girls. Therefore Mr. Parkin 
has been engaged to write an article suggesting the measures 
which ought to be passed by every state legislature of this 
country, this winter. More than this, his article will tell the 
mothers and fathers how to get action on the legislators of 
their various states so that they will get results and pass the 
needed laws. Read Mr. Parkin’s article and then Act, and 
act quickly. He gets right down to brass tacks and tells what 
todo. If the fathers and mothers of this country will act on 
Mr. Parkin’s suggestions—and it is easy to do so—the white 
slave fiends can driven into their holes or thrown into 
prison. Here is a chance for you to do something that will 
lee a your daughters and your — ..,. 

- TE SLAVERY IN AMERICA,” by Hon. les 
Nelson Crittenton, President National Florence Crittenton 
Mission, having branches throughout the United States and 
only institution of its kind ever specially chartered by U. S. 
Congress. Mr. Crittenton has dealt with the victims of the 
White Slave Traffic for twenty-five years and is the greatest 
living authority on the subject. 

“TERRORS OF THE WAY OF SHAME,” a warning to 
mothers, by Mrs. Ophelia “L. Amigh, Supt. Illinois State 
Training School for Girls. A strong article based on facts. 

“BETTER EDUCATION ON THE SEX QUESTION,” by 
Judge es W. Mack, soundest and most distinguished Jurist 
in the West and for years at head of Juvenile Court, Chicago, 
where he passed upon thousands of cases. 

_“WHITE SLAVE TRADE OF TODAY,” by Edwin W. 
Sims, United States District Attorney in Chicago. An ac- 
count of the White Slave traffic of today by the official who 
has already obtained the conviction of many hundreds of the 


miserable creatures engaged in this ‘‘ business,” and who, Mr. 
Sims —_ ‘*have reduced the art of ruining young girls to a 
national and international system.’’ Do you know that ‘White 
Slave” Trappers search the city and country towns for their 
victims and with what wiles they lure fair girls away? Mr. 
Sims’ words of warning and the facts he presents should be 
read by every mother and father in America. Mr. Sims was 
the government prosecuting attorney in the famous $29,000,- 
ooo Standard Oil case. 

‘“WOLVES THAT PREY ON WOMEN,”’ by Jane Addams, 
of the Hull House, Chicago. Miss Addams is regarded by 
millions of thoughtful people as the foremost woman of 
America and is noted the world over for her untiring work for 
humanity. Every reader of this advertisement should read 
this warning article in the Star Anniversary issue of the 
Woman’s World by Miss Addams. 

‘““WHY GIRLS GO ASTRAY,” by Edwin W. Sims — 
a second ‘‘White Slave” article strictly from the viewpoint of 
the lawyer, who finds himself called upon, as an officer of the 
law, to deal with this delicate and difficult subject. In this 
article Mr. Sims states he has received many letters from 
fathers and mothers since he commenced writing for the 
Woman’s World whose fears and suspicions ‘‘ were aroused by 
the warning that the girl who left her home in the country, 

one up to the city and does not come home to visit, needs to be 
Cohed up.” These cases have been investigated and some of 
the results are published in his article,‘‘Why Girls Go Astray.” 

“ A;WORD ABOUT WAYWARD GIRLS,”’ by Mrs. Ophelia 
L. Amigh, Superintendent Illinois State Training School for 
Girls. ‘‘The girl who has once gone wrong will never go 
right; there’s no use trying to bring her back into the straight 
and narrow path again.” Mrs. Amigh writes that this is whet 
the world says. She proves that it is not the case. 

“BINDING UP T BROKEN HEARTED,” by Maud 
Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of America. An original 
article telling some interesting facts and experiences of her 
work among the men and women. 

‘THE SINS OF SOCIETY,” by Mr.Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, author of “A Little Brother of the Rich,” the greatest 
book sensation of the year. Mr. Patterson is an insider, and 
this article is a startling exposure of the follies and sins of the 
fashionable rich. 

“THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN,’ by Hon. 
Robert M. La Follette, U.S. Senator from Wisconsin. Senator 
La Follette is recognized as one of the foremost leaders of pro- 

essive thought inAmerica. Perhaps more than anyother man 
in the United States Senate, he is close to the common people. 
What he has to say on “The Rights and Wrongs of Women” 
will interest every reader of the WOMAN’S WORLD. 
He is brilliant as an orator, a writer and a statesman. 

“SHOULD GIRLS BE PERMITTED TO MARRY OLD 
MEN,’’ by Rosetta. 

“DO YOU ADMIRE THE OSTRICH?” by the Editor of the 
WOMAN’S WORLD. “The Day of the ostrich is gone by so far 
as the sex question is concerned.” 

“THE INTERNATIONAL MONSTER,” by Forrest Crissey, 
Advisory Editor WOMAN’S WORLD, and a writer of wide 
reputation. If Mr. Crissey were permitted to tell in type what -he 
knows about White Slavery he would cause your hair to stand on 
end. He will do as much, anyway, perhaps. 

“THE PRISON DISGRACE OF AMERICA,” by Mrs. 
Florence Maybrick. 





10,000 Free Prizes 


offers 





Prof. Puzzler, the 
great Puzzle man, 


ten thou- 


sand cash and book prizes in every issue of the WOMAN’S 
WORLD. Any one can compete, no .conditions whatever. 
This is one of the many entertaining features in WOMAN’S 
WORLD. This publication is not sold on news stands and 
the only way to obtain it is by subscribing for one year 


for only 25 cents. 





Herbert Kaufman's Poem, Why Are You Weeping, Sister? 


This poem will create more comment than any poem ever written, not excepting 
Kipling’s ‘‘Vampire.'" Itisa whole epic in eight stanzas — published In the March 
WOMAN'S WORLD. George Barr McCutcheon's and Roy Norton's new serials also 


begin in the March WOMAN’S WORLD. 


WOMAN'S WORLD is not sold on news stands and no sample copies are sent out. See 
introductory subscription offer below—25 cts. per year for the greatest reading value today. 
WOMAN'S WORLD is edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo and Geo. B 


Forrest. Well printed and ill 


hic picture cover in 





colors. Excel- 


lent departments, ably edited, on Embroidery, Novel Home Entertainments, Poultry, 
Garden, Health Culture, Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dressmaking with illustra- 
tions. WOMAN'S WORLD is the greatest reading value today. 
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The WOMAN’S WORLD isthe greatest magazine in the world—greatest circulation (over 2,000,000 subscribers), greatest list of contributors and greatest 


reading value. The STAR Anniversary issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD contains the greatest list of contributions and interesting and striking fea- 
tures ever published in one issue of a magazine—forty writers, celebrities, public officials and cause workers, ALL well known, ALL “STARS” in their 


respective lines, ALL contribute to this one issue of the WOMAN’S WORLD which we will send free to introduce this great magazine, described below. 





In order to introduce and advertise the WOMAN’S WORLD, we will send our 
great Star Anniversary issue, containing the great White Slave and Social 

ree er articles by Mr. Sims, Mrs. Amigh, Mr. Patterson and others, also contribu- 
tions by all of the forty famous people mentioned above, also the additional 


White Slave and Sex articles to follow, by Mr. Parkin, Mr. Crittenton, 
Judge Mack, Mr. Crissey and others, to every one who will send us ONLY 25 CENTS at this time to 
pay for a special year’s subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD. The Star Anniversary issue is free, and 
in addition the year’s subscription to all who send the coupon with 25 centsnow. Subscribers living 


in the city of Chicago and foreign countries must send 25 cents additional (50 cents in all) to cover 


WOMAN’S WORLD, that is, if you do not admire the ostrich. 





TO ADVERTISERS 


The editor of a publication finds the subscribers — people buy magazines to read. You can judge what class of women read the 
oman’s World by judging the class of writers who contribute to it. The Woman’s World has two million subscribers. It foes 

i intelligence. The reading matter in the Woman’s World won't appeal to trifling, flippant folks 
—it isaimed at thinkers, by thinkers — and is directed at sober, steady people, and sober gheady people have money because 
they have ambitions and energy and they stick to their work. Every copy of thetwo million cir 
to a home—no news stand sales. We prove this circulation monthly by Uncle Sam’s mailing receipts. Also as you proba- 
bly know, the Postmaster-General has put publishers of America in a position where they cannot distribute free copies. 
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extra cost of postage. Send this Coupon. Read the above White Slave, Social and Sex articles in 
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Gentlemen : 


current issue, 
addition, postpaid, copy of your 
Star Anniversary Issue, containing the White 
Slave and Sex articles and contributions by ali of 
the 40 famous contributors referred to in your adver- 


Della Carson 
Henry M. Hyde 
Gen. Charles King 


Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Will Payne 


Margaret E. Sangster 


Rosetta 

S. E. Kiser 
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And many others, Forty 


of the above contribute 
to the free Star Anni- 
versary Issue of the 
Woman's Worlc 
alone—all others 
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to the next 
few issues. 


46-48 Monroe Street, 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Chicago, Ill. 
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to pay for a special year’s subscription to 
WOMAN'S WORLD, commencing with the 
Send me free, at once, and in 
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For the 


Best 25 
Short Stories 


(it costs nothing to enter this prize 
competition.) 


ist Prize, $200, Cash. 
2nd Prize, $50, Cash. 
3rd Prize, $25, Cash. 
22 other Prizes in Seton Art Craft Jewelry. 


Catalog of Seton Craft Jewelry and Crafts 
Art Bcoklet sent on request 

Write us a story in your own language, of not 
more than five hundred words, based on the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 

This prize-story contest opens February 15th 
and closes April 15th. The Judges who will 
award the prizes will be representatives of three 
leading magazines. 


The Seton Crafts Company is putting out a 


PICTURE PUZZLE 


which is BEAUTIFUL, INGENIOUS, IN- 
STRUCTIVE, and amusing. The puzzle con- 
tains four different pictures, and is in 500 
separate pieces. It is hoped that the pictures 
formed by these puzzles will be found suffi- 
ciently interesting and suggestive to help in the 
writing of a successful story. 

Puzzle parties are the latest thing.’ Invite your 
friends to join you in working out these puzzles. 

These original and fascinating 
puzzles are sent by mail, prepaid, $ .00 
toany address for. . . 1... e 
The Seton Crafts Co., raorcoaen. 

é Seton Ur. ey Lakewood, N. J. 


When in Lakewood visit the Seton Craft Co.'s 
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FLOOR 
VARNISH 


No matter how 
hard the children 
romp and play, 
they can’t injure 
the finish of **6x” 
Floor Varnish. It 
is mar-proof and 
water-proof. 


Send for Free Samp!s Panel 
coated with ‘‘61'’—stamp on it, 
hammer it, you may dent the wood 
but you can’t crack the varnish. 


a 4 } 4 
“61° is made for floors only. Send 
for booklet on **Floor Finishing."’ 

PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 


VARNIGM MAKERS 60 YEARS 
83 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Vv, 


PACTORICS tw 7 CITIES 
Instruments 


BRASS BAND s'tes: 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages fuli of iliustrations of Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments. If you want 

the best you must have a “‘Lyon & 
Healy” Cornet—sent anywhere on 


FROM trial and ap- 


proval. See 

our unequaled 

endorsements 

of leading players. New bands can also get better 

and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 

lete Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 

Fe .00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
struments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 


64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Giebner, Cols. ,Ohio 


AGENTS OTHE EN 


You will be astonished at the money 
made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
1000 other useful PATENTED ARTICLES. 
Can't be bought in stores. No one else sells them. 
Our agents coining money. We teach you all 
about the business, and will show you 
. how to make from $3 to $10 a day. 
=m Send us youraddress today and let us 
proveit. Money back toany customer 
/ & 44 not perfectlypleased. Samplesfreeto 
JS workers. ite now. A postal willdo. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 518 Barney Bik., Dayton, O. 
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Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 





work. Terms moderate. 





| drag his chains back to the prison. 





THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


as this is tonight you could make the run 
in the launch in twelve hours. It is a place 
you should see.” 

“That is so like you,” exclaimed Roddy 
indignantly. ‘‘I have been here four 
months, and you have been here a week 
and you try to tell me about Curacao! It 
is the place where curacao and revolution- 
ists come from. All the exiles from Ven- 
ezuela wait over there until there is a 
revolution over here, and then they come 
across. You can’t tell me anything about 
Curacao. J don’t have to go to a place to 
know about it.” 

“‘T’ll bet,” challenged Peter, ‘‘ you don’t 
know about the mother and the two 
daughters who were exiled from Venezuela 
and live in Curacao, and who look over 
here every night at sunset?” 

Roddy laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Why, that 
is the first thing they tell you,” he cried; 
“the purser points them out from the ship, 
and tells you 

“Tells you, yes,” cried Peter trium- 

hantly, ‘‘but I saw them. As we left the 
bor they were standing on the cliff — 
three women in white—looking toward 
Venezuela. They told me the father of the 
two Fils is in prison here. He was ——” 

“Told you, yes,” mimicked Roddy, 
‘told you he was in prison. I have seen 
him in prison. There is the prison.” 

Roddy pointed at the flat, yellow fortress 
that rose above them. Behind the tiny 
promontory on which the fortress crouched 
was the town, separated from it by a 
stretch of water so narrow that a golf 

layer, using the quay of the custom-house 
or a tee, could have driven a ball against 
the prison wall. 

Daily, from the town, Peter had looked 
across the narrow harbor toward the level 
stretch of limestone rock that led to the 
prison gates, and had seen the petty crimi- 
nals, in chains, splash through the pools 
left by the falling tide, had watched each 
oy up a cask of fresh water, and, guarded 

y the bare-footed, red-capped soldiers, 





Now, 
only the boat’s length from them, he saw 
the sheer face of the fortress, where it 
slipped to depths unknown into the sea. 
It impressed him most unpleasantly. It 
had the look less of a fortress than of a 
neglected tomb. Its front was broken 
by wind and waves, its surface blotched 
and mildewed, white with crusted salt, 
hideous with an eruption of dead barnacles. 
As each wave lifted and retreated, leaving 
the porous wall dripping like a sponge, it 
disturbed countless crabs, rock scorpions 
and creeping, leechlike things that ran 
blindly into the holes in the limestone; 
and, at the water-line, the seaweed, licking 
hungrily at the wall, rose and fell, the 
great arms twisting and coiling like the 
tentacles of many devil-fish. 

Distaste at what he saw, or the fever 
that at sunset drives wise Venezuelans 
behind closed shutters, caused Peter to 
shiver slightly. 

For some moments, with grave faces 
and in silence, the two young men sat 
motionless, the mind of each trying to con- 
ceive what life must be behind those rusted 
bars and moss-grown walls. 

‘‘Somewhere, buried in there,” said 
Roddy, ‘‘is General Rojas, the Lion of 
Valencia, a man,’’ he added sententiously, 
“beloved by the people. He has held all 
the Cabinet positions, and been ambassa- 
dor in Europe, and Alvarez is more afraid 
of him than of any other man in Venezuela. 
And why? For the simple reason that he 
is good. When the people found out what 
a blackguard Alvarez is they begged Rojas 
to run for President against him, and 
Rojas promised that if, at the next election, 
the people still desired it, he would do as 
they wished. That night Alvarez hauled 
him out of bed and put him in there. He 
has been theretwo years. There are healthy 
prisons, but Alvarez put Rojas in this 
one, hoping it would kill him. He is afraid 
to murder him openly, because the pean 
love him. When I first came here I went 
through the fortress with Vicenti, the 
prison doctor, on a sort of Seeing Porto 
Cabello trip. He pointed out Rojas to me 
through the bars, same as you would point 
out amonument toadead man. Rojas was 
sitting at a table, writing, wrapped in a 
shawl. The cell was lit by a candle, and I 

ive you my word, although it was blazing 

ot outside the place was as damp as a 
refrigerator. When we raised our lanterns 
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Dust-Tight Frame Grinders for machine shops, repair shops, 
etc. The efficiency of a motor depends on its balance and adjust- 
ment. ‘The life of a motor depends on the wear on the bearings, 

This motor was: designed especially for machine shops, etc., where high 
efficiency is required, and where, but for dust-tight frame, dust and dirt would 
get into the bearings and quickly wear it out. very motor is fully guaranteed. 

We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors. More than 30 frames 
suited to practically every requirement always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Write us your power needs and our Engineering Department will advise 


you, free of charge, just what type of motor you need. Write for Bulletin No. 67. 
We have a motor for every tool in your shop. 


Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


(Direct Current—All Purposes 4s to 15 H. P.) 


Tue Rossins & Myers Company, Main Office and Factory, SPRINGFIELD, OxI0 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave., N, W. 
NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 312 Carondelet St. 

ST. LOUIS, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts, 
KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co., 120 W. 13th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St. 
CHICAGO, 48 West Jackson Boulevard 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 








clothes for young men drape the 
figure in a way that accentuates 
the good points—and conceals 


the defects in the human form. 
@ In fashion—fabric — 
workmanship—and detail 
of construction—they 
are definitely different 
from the Ordinary 
“‘ready -to-serve”’ 
clothes. 


Ask the Best 
es dealer in your 


ances 


town about /*” 
Susie 
SYSTEM /: 
Clothes. 
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H. M. LINDENTHAL & SONS 


Style Originators of Fashionable 
Clothes for Young Men 
CHICAGO 1 Ae 20) -3 4 
Send 25c for set of 4 original “‘College 
Life’”’ posters; or 2 cts. for “Style Book.’ 


Copyright 1909 





























Be sure to get the Coffield. 
Nothing about it that can 
wear out. No springs. No 
cog wheels. 


Pays for Itself 


The Coffield Power Washer washes entirely 
without rubbing, gets your clothes spotless 
without the wear and tear that ruins them. 
City water works it while you rinse and hang 
out. You can wash and iron the same day. 

osts a little more—Price $18.75, deliv- 
eae tank of the Rockies—dut it works — 
nothing about it caz get out of order. 


Guaranteed for Three Years 


Our illustrated booklet shows how it washes. Write 
for it and the name of our dealer, He will do your next 
washing for you. If we haven’t a dealer, we will ship 
you direct. it it doesn’: do a// we say, we will refund 
your money. If you haven’t city water, write for cat- 
alogue of hand machines. Write today. 


P. T. CoFFIELD & Son, 1102-1112 E. 5th St., Dayton, O. 


City water 
runs it. 
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H This is the only all-steel Dic- 
Use it 10 tionary Holder made. Now 
Days at to warp and — No cheap 

» castings to snap off. No springs 
Our Risk to break. Entire pressed steel con- 
Then if You struction—built to last a lifetime. Neatly 


finished in every detail. Dann's 


ALL-STEEL, Unbreakable 


Stand is entirely new and original—an orna- 
ment toany home. The heavy cold-rolled 
steel parts never break. One screw 
adjusts for book of any thickness and 
holds it at any angle. Another per- 
mits adjusting to the best height for 
you. The steel revolving book-shelf is a 
great convenience. Entire stand weighs 
only 10 pounds, and is collapsible. 

e before you decide 
Try it 10 Days (occ Sion 
then prefer your money to the stand 
there'll be no argument from us. You 
alone decide. Send $3.50 for Japan 
finish or $5.00 for stand beautifully 
oxidized. Mail order today. 
BAL-KLOS MFG. CO. 
215 E. Madison St., Chicago 
Ref.—Any Bank in Chicago. 
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r Learn Photography 

° 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 
Ropavete and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 
$50 Per Week. Only college in the world where these 
paving professions are taught successfully. 

6 years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 

tions. Write for catalogue, and 
Specify course in which you are interested. 
Illinois College of Pho phy or ? 952 Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving $ Effingham, Illinois. 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. No saloons in Effingham. 
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REE TO YOU 


——  — — . 
Accountants, Aualtors, Seeretation and Office Eien 


, 
—increase 
your salary through our new system of education outlined in 


our sixteen page book prepared for you. 
“A Practical Way of Making More Money”’ 
Be an expert. It requires only a few minutes of your spare 
time. The book is Free To You, and will be mailed promptly 
"pon request. It tells you how you can earn more and that 
is what you want. It’s yours for the asking. Write Today. 
COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
166 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


MEN WANTED 


0 of our 

“WEAR-EVER” Aluminum 

Cooking Utensils 

(223 different styles and sizes). Half of these 
no previous experience. Our 150- 

Page Instruction Book makes canvassing 

Pleasant. No door-to-door work. Address 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Desk 19, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Opportunity knocks but don’t expect the door to be kicked in. 
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he stood up, and I got a good look at him. 
He is a thin, frail, little man with white 
hair and big, sad eyes, with a terribly 
lonely look in them. At least I thought so; 
and I felt so ashamed of staring at him 
that I bowed and salaamed to him through 
the bars, and he gave me the most splendid 
bow, wy as though he were still an am- 
bassador and I a visiting prince. The 
doctor had studied medicine in New York, 
so probably he talked to me a little more 
freely than he should. He says he warned 
the commandant of the fortress that, unless 
Rojas is moved to the upper tier of cells, 
above the water-line, he will die in six 
months. And the commandant told him 
not to meddle in affairs of state, that the 
President’s orders were that Rojas ‘must 
never again feel the heat of the sun.’” 

Peter de Peyster exclaimed profanely: 
“‘ Are there no men in thiscountry? Why 
don’t his friends get him out?” 

“They’d have to get themselves out 
first,”” explained Roddy. “Alvarez made 
a clean sweep of it, even of Rojas’ wifeand 
his two daughters, the women you saw. 
He exiled them; they went to Curacao. 
They have plenty of money, and they 
could have lived in Paris or London. He 
has been minister in both places, and has 
many friends over there, but even though 
they cannot see him or communicate with 
him, they settled down in Curacao so that 
og might be near him. 

he night his wife was ordered out of the 
country she was allowed to say good-by 
to him in the fortress, and there she 
ne that every night at sunset she 
and her daughters would look toward 
Porto Cabello, and he would look toward 
Curacao. The women bought a villa on 
the cliff, to the left of the harbor of Willem- 
stad as you enter, and the people—the 
Dutch and the Spaniards and negroes—all 
know the story, and when they see the 
three women on the cliff at sunset it is 
like the Angelus ringing, and, they say, the 
people pray that the women may see him 
again.” 

For a long time Peter de Peyster sat 
— at the prison, and Roddy did not 
speak, for it is not possible to room with 
another man through two years of college 
life, and not know something of his moods. 

Then Peter leaned toward Roddy and 
stared into his face. His voice carried the 
suggestion of a challenge. 

“‘T hear something!’’ he whispered. 

Whether his friend spoke in metaphor 
or stated a fact, Roddy could not deter- 
mine. He looked at him questioningly, and 
raised his head to listen. Save for the 
whisper of the waves against the base of 
the fortress, there was no sound. 

“What?” asked wes 

“T hear the call of the White Mice,” 
said Peter de Peyster. 

There was a long silence. Then Roddy 
laughed softly, his eyes half closed; the 
muscles around the lower jaw drew tight. 

Often before Peter had seen that look in 
his face, notably on a memorable afternoon 
when Roddy went to the bat with three 
men on bases, two runs needed to win the 
championship, and over twenty thousand 
shrieking people trying to break his nerve. 

“‘T will go as far as you like,” said Roddy. 


Porto Cabello is laid out within the four 
boundaries of a square. The boundary on 
the east and the boundary on the north of 
the square meet at a point that juts into 
the harbor. The wharves and the custom- 
house, looking toward the promontory on 
which stands the fortress prison, form the 
eastern side of the square, and along the 
northern edge are the Aquatic Club, with 
its veranda over the water, the hotel with 
its bathrooms below the water-line, and, 
farther along the harbor front, houses set 
in gardens. As his work was in the harbor 
Roddy had rented one of these houses. It 


was discreetly hidden by mango trees and | 
palmetto, and in the rear of the garden | 


steps cut in the living rock led down into 
the water. In a semicircle beyond these 
steps was a fence of bamboo, stout enough 
to protect a bather from the harbor sharks, 
and to serve as a breakwater for the 
launch. 

‘When I rented this house,” said Roddy, 


“I thought I took it because I could eat | 


mangoes while I was in bathing and up to 
my ears in water, which is the only wa 
you can eat a mango and keep your self- 
respect. But I see now that Providence 
sent me here because we can steal away in 
the launch without any one knowing it.” 
“If you can move that launch its own 
length without the whole town knowing it,” 
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HEN baby is to 

be fed artificial- 
ly, loving mother 
wants to know the 
practical things about 
the food she is to use. 














Careful father 
wants to know about 
the scientific side. 











Mother chooses 
Mellin’s Food because 
She knows many 
friends who are rais- 
ing their babies on it, 
and she has watched 
the little ones and 
has seen them thrive. 


She knows that it is 
easy to prepare; that the 
proportions of Mellin’s 
Food, milk and water can 
be regulated to exactly 
suit the needs of her baby, 
and that on 


Mellin’s 
Food 


properly prepared, baby 
will not have colic or 
other infantile digestive 
troubles. 

























Common sense tells him 
that babies ought to thrive 
better on fresh milk than on 
sterilized milk, or boiled 
milk, or condensed milk, or 
dried milk. 


Common sense tells him, 
too, that it must be wrong 
to give starch to a baby, if 
baby cannot digest starch. 









For loving mother and careful 
father we have a handsome, helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, and we will gladly send it 
free, if requested. 





Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














Father chooses Mellin’s 
Food because of these 
things, too, but he also 
knows that Mellin’s Food 
is to be used with good, 
fresh milk, and that Mel- 
lin’s Food contains no 
























MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 13 
Boston, Mass. 

Please send me a copy of your 
book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants” and a Sample Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food to try. 




























You'll Find This Engine—the Ralaco—First and Foremost 
Among the Finest Marine Motors 


Write us, giving the size of the craft, the nature of the 
duty to be performed, and the waters where the boat 
will be run. In return we will tell you which type of the 


ee es! 
ALACO 
4c Simouirveo ENGINE 


will meet your demands better than any other 
marine engine in the market at any price. 
This statement is based on the performances cf our 

engines in possession of thousands of satished and 
enthusiastic boatmen all over the United States. 

We make the highest grade gasoline marine engines it is possible to produce. 

Four-cycle Ralaco, two cylinder, 10, 15 and 25 H. P.; four-cylinder, 20, 30 and 50 H.P. 

We are also building two-cycle engines of the highest quality, 3 to 10 H. P. 

Write to us today and we will prove to you, by what users say, that the Ralaco is the most economical, 
durable, reliable—the cleanest and most compact engine in the world. 


THE S. M. JONES COMPANY, 125 Linden Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ws [fF A Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, | Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
‘Ms Son or Daughter Suffers from Sarhcenr dan otal 

> RO. 5.2 : combini ngth - nd 
\ Crippled or Deformed Feet combining strencth nd Bg Reed 
oe Broken Down Arches, or other Foot Trouble, cemeteries. Send for [#} 2 
’ Meas, Help them today — it’s your duty. My Free Catalog. Address 
ND Ns ka) Illustrated Booklet ‘* T’’—FREE—tells how. WHEE THE WARD FENCE CO. | 
Martin Larson, Expert Shoe Specialist, 54-5th Ave., Chicago ‘ 
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Two Cylinder, 20 H. } 
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PATENTS that PROTECT == 


Get in on this. Combi Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 
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A BEEHLER 
Umbrella 


has your name and address 
worked right into the fabric. Hun- 
dreds of our customers have written us 
how they forgot their BEEHLER umbrella 
in street cars or-train, hotel, store or office, 
but back to them it always came! A 
BEEHLER (NAME-ON umbrella is loss-proof. 

We don't charge you anything f F gutting in your name 
and address, and we send the UNAME-ON umbrella to you by 
prepaid express anywhere in the U. S. 

28 size, For men and women, $2.50 
26 size, For women, . . . $2.00 

Your money cheerfully refunded if you’re not satisfied with 
your [NARE-VN_ Any name and address worked in with 
any color silk. filled same day ved. 

This high grade, close roll, gloria silk umbrella is made 
on a steel frame that doesn’t rust, break or work 
loose. The patent slide for raising or lowering can't slip, 
stick or pinch the fingers. a (NAME-ON to-day—it 
always comes back. 

Write for “The LNAME-ON Book”? showing 165 
beautiful handles and samples of different silks. 
The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828. 


William H. Beehler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
























MUMMY 
Advertising is not a speculation: 


—It Is a Safe Investment 


when booklets, catalogs and advertisements show 
your goods with all the attractiveness and conviction 
possible. 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
employ 300 artists and artisans, all trained to pro- 
duce illustrations and engravings, charged with 
pulling power and selling force. Let them help to 
make your advertising a safe investment. 


Day and Night Service 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
E. W. Houser, President 
Artists : Engravers : Catalog Makers 
215 Madison Street 
Branch offices in 15 principal cities. 
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Chicago. 
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DU BRIE MARIN 


MOTORS 


are so simple, sturdy and durable that anyone can under- 
stand and run them. They are QUALITY engines in every 
part—start easily and run steadily for years without trouble 
or expense. Positive force-feed oiler feeds bearings direct, 
without fouling mixture, insures steady, continuous run- 
ning. Patented generator valve prevents flooding or fuel 
waste, Long connecting rods increase power. Simple gear- 
less commutator —trouble-proof. 
Lots of other points 
you should know 
before you buy 
any engine. 
Made in all sizes 
2% to 27 h. p. 
Ask for catalog 
to-day and net 


low prices fora 



















7 
See? 


18-foot BOAT, 6h. p. 
En , Seats 10. Ac- 
tualspeed,10 m. pr.hr. 


$225 


Complete, ready torun 
Ask for particulars. 


strictly QUAL- 

{TY engine. 
DU BRIE MOTOR Co. 

437 Gucin 8t. DETROIT, MICH. 





| sounds like a machin 














TYPEWRITER USERS: 


Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
s — accuracy — ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. 
‘Tulloss writers are fastest and best- paid. Send 


‘or our 72-Page Free Book 


which describes this fast and accurate method. 
it is filled with new ideas and valuable helps. 
Tells how high speed is gained —how to 
avoid errors — what practice work is best ;— 
72 pages of vital, helpful facts. It costs 
you only the trouble of asking for it. If you 
want more speed; more accuracy; more ease 
in writing; more salary—send for this 
book today. 





| the tines of the pitchforks. 


commented Peter, ‘‘ you will have to chlo- 
roform it. It barks like a machin ty 

‘* My idea was,” explained Roddy, “‘that 
we would row to the fortress. After we get 
the General on board, the more the launch 
the better.” 

Since their return in the launch and 
during dinner, which had been served in the 
tin io under the stars, the White Mice 
ha discussing ways and means. A 
hundred plans had been pro » criti- 
cised, rejected; but by one in the morning, 
when the candles were guttering in the 
harbor breeze, and the Scotch whisky had 
shrunk several inches, the conspirators 
found themselves . They had de- 
cided they could do nothing until they 
knew in which cell the General was impris- 
oned, and especially the position of his 
window in that cell that looked out upon 
the harbor; that, with the aid of the 
launch, the rescue must be made from the 
water, and that the rescuers must work 
from the outside. To get at Rojas from 
the inside it would be necessary to take 
into their confidence some one of the prison 
officials, and there was no one they dared 
trust. Had it been a question of money, 
wv pointed out, the friends of Rojas 
would already have set him free. That 
they had failed to do so proved, not that 
the prison officials were a but 
that their fear of the wrath of Alvarez was 
greater than their cupidity. 

“There are several reasons why we 
should not attempt to bribe any one,” said 
Roddy, ‘“‘and the best one is the same 
reason the man gave for not ane oe. 
Tomorrow I will introduce you to Vicenti, 
the prison doctor, and we’ll ask him to 
take us over the prison, and count the 
cells, and try to mark the one in which we 
see Rojas. Perhaps we’d better have the 
doctor in to dinner. He likes to tell you 
what a devil of a fellow he was in New 
York, and you must pretend to believe he 
was. We might also have the captain of 
the port, and get him to give us permission 
to take the launch out at night. This port 
is still under martial law, and after the 
sunset gun no boat may move about the 
harbor. Then we must have some 
poons made and get out that headlight, 
and spear eels.” 

“You couldn’t spear an eel,’’ objected 
Peter, ‘“‘and, if you could, I wouldn’t eat 
1 ag 

“You don’t have to eat it!’’ explained 
Roddy; “‘the eels are only an excuse. We 
want to get the sentries used to a us 
flashing around the harbor at night. If we 
went out there without some excuse, and 
without permission, exploding like a barrel 
of firecrackers, they’d sink us. So we must 
— are out spearing eels.” 

he next morning Roddy showed a black- 
smith how to hammer out tridents for 
spearing eels, and that night those people 
who lived along the harbor front were 
kept awake by quick-fire explosions, and 
the vere in their windows of a shifting 
searchlight. But, at the end of the week, 
the launch of ‘the Gringos, as it darted 
noisily in and out of the harbor, and care- 
lessly flashed its searchlight on the walls 
of the fortress, came to be regarded less as 
a nuisance than a blessing. For, with noble 
self-sacrifice, the harbor eels lent them- 
selves to the deception. By hundreds they 
swarmed in front of the dazzling headlight, 
by dozens they impaled themselves upon 
So expert did 
Roddy and Peter become in harpooning 
that soon they were able each morning to 


| send to the captain of the port, to the 


| 
| 
| 





commandant, to the prison doctor, to 
every citizen who objected to having his 
sleep punctuated, a basket of eels. It was 
noticed that at intervals the engine of the 
launch would not act peony and the 
Gringos were seen propelling the boat with 
oars. Also, the light often went out, leav- 
ing them in darkness. They spoke freely 
of these accidents with bitter annoyance, 
and people sympathized with them. 





One night, when they were seated ae | 


ting in the patio, Roddy was overwhelmed 
with sudden misgivings. 
*Wouldn’t it awful,” he cried, “if, 


after we have cut the bars and shown him 


the rope ladder and the launch, he refuses | 


to come with us!” 
a “Ts that all that’s worrying you?” asked 


eter. 
‘How is he to know,”’ persisted Roddy, 
“that we are not paid by Alvarez, that we 


| aren’t leading him on to escape so that the 


| sentries can 





ve an excuse to shoot him? 
That has been done before. It is an old 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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More Than 


Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda 
Biscuit you taste something 
delightfully different from 
common soda crackers. 


The difference begins with 


better baking of best mate- 
rials, in the greatest, cleanest 


bakeries in the world, built ex- 
pressly to bake Uneeda Biscuit. 


The difference is protected 
and preserved for you by the 
only package in the world that 
effectively retains freshness and 
excludes all dust and moisture. 


¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















YALE, 3/4 H. P.— $200 F. O. B. Toledo 
YALE-CALIFORNIA, 234 H. P.— $125 F. O. B. Toledo 


Well, that’s pape | what you can count upon absolutely in the Yale 3% 
e 


It is the most won 


Head and Shoulders Above Any Other Motor- 
Knows Today 


Imagine a motor-cycle with 3% H. P. 

Imagine this extraordinary flow of 
power so completely under control that 
the crook of a finger can check or start it. 

Imagine as well a motor-cycle with such 
power as this which is practically noise- 
less—not theoretically but actually. 

Imagine a motor-cycle so simple that it 
can be handled with perfect facility, even 
by the beginner. 

Having pictured all these unusual qualities 
to yourself, add to them the virtue of a cushion 
fork which“ takes up” every particle of jolt and 
jar—which smooths out every bump and rut 
which you can encounter on any kind of road. 

A motor-cycle answering this descripti 
would be the finest in the world, wouldn't it? 


Cycle the World 





We make them all. 








200,000 now in use. 


9 jitions con- 
trolled by a little 
Push button. 


choose from 85 styles and pay from $10 to $50. ‘These are the prices of any 
good Morris Chair. The Royal Chair is worth double and more for its 
comfort, convenience and excellence of styl 


Made in highest grade 
Fabric or Leather or mad 


Most furniture stores sell Royal Chairs; all 
r if your dealer does not carry the 
and name of nearest dealer. 


o 
THE ROYAL CHAIR COMPANY, 126 Chicago Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 


Foot Rest slides back ”” Write us for 








March 13,1909 





ful motor-cycle in the world —head and shoulders above anything ever made in 
America or in the Old World, where motor-cycles were first perfected. . 

Write for the new book which describes it. Write also, if you are interested, for the literature de- 
scriptive of the Yale and the Snell Bicycles; the Hussey Handle Bars, adjustable to 45 positions ; and 


the Consolidated Package Car. 
Good Territory for Dealers with the Hustle 


THE CONSOLIDATED MANUFACTURING CO., 1702 Fernwood Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO 





For Sitting Room, Library or Den 

No one ever buys the old style Morris Chair after he sees the ‘‘ Royal."’ 
Push Button (under the right arm rest) and presto! you get any one of nine comfort- 
able positions. Refined people will not bother with a slipping, falling rod, when a little 
push button cloes better work and does it w! person is at yal Cha’ 
The “ Royal” Costs No More Than The Old Fashioned Kind 


When you can get the best without extra cost, why not get it? You cau 





0 » up 
je with loose cushions, with or without Foot Rest. 
do not take the old style Morris Chai 
= Booklet 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"' 





fine impression added to strong argument. 





Thatit pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp for commercial stationery 
is the testimony of prudent business men. Prove this for yourself—let us give 
you the OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BonD. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


“Field Club’ 
New 

Absolutely Close Fitting Front 

Under-band locks under 


the fold, holding the outer 
band securely together in front. One of 








The test of an advertisement is whether it makes people 
want the goods. Every business letter is an advertisement. 
A blundering letter is a prejudice against the goods. 
Bad paper robs the best letter of much effectiveness. 


OLD TAMPSHIRE BOND 


helps the best letter to make people want the goods. It is 
Many cases 
are won by the lawyer’s manner. Nearly all friends are 
won by pleasant impressions. The letter that convinces 
and pleases has a double power in getting business. 








the distinctive styles of 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" —“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 











AGENT A MONEY MAKER FOR YOU | 


It will surprise you to know how 

much you can make handling our 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand Courses. Cheapest and 
best Courses ever devised. Every home a prospective 
buyer. Agents make big money on each sale, and a 
capable man can make several sales aday. Credit given; 
also exclusive territory. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for full particulars. 


W. L. MUSICK CO., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 


Corliss-Coon 


Hand Made Collars 
2 for 25c. 








“I MADE$12 tit 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


ENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week, Send your 









Regular and Quarter Sizes. 
Two Heights—No.i, Medium. No.2, Slightly Higher. 
These Collars have the Corliss-Coon individuality and well- 
known wearing qualities—the result of full strength mate- 
rials, proper construction and superior hand workmanship, 
which saves the strains to which machine-made collars are 
necessarily subjected. 
Sold by Furnishers everywhere — especially by 
those who seek to give undoubted value. 
If not readily obtainable, order from the factory, 
enclosing the regular price, $1.50 per dozen or 25c i 


for two, and prompt prepaid delivery will be made. 
Style Book on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 
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Making Money 
on the New Line 


Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild 
and healthful climate, crops of excellent 
quality and markets for them, transpor- 
tation facilities—are some of the advan- 
tages of the country along the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway 

There are splendid opportunities along 
this new line in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington for the farmer, fruit 
grower, stockman, dairyman, poultry raiser, 
business man and professional man. De- 
scriptive book No. 1 free. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Chicago 



































address today and let us 

PROVE IT. Experience 

unnecessary. We show 

you how to make §3 to 

10 a day. OUTFIT 
to workers. ° 


| THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bidg. 
Dayten, Ohio 


MONEY IN POULTRY 
Our booklet ** True Grit’’ will give you valu- 
‘eotnte able information on the care and management 
Pounray of poultry. It tells about the nature, purpose 
waters and necessity for true grit in feeding fowls and 
how to make them do well and pay. We'll 
ra) send it to you FREE on request. Address 
mae THE OHIO MARBLE CO, 
Tom®{=" Box 217, N. Wayne St., Piqua, Ohio 





























Booklovers Shakespeare 
SWEEPING CUT IN PRICE 


Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the Booklovers Shakespeare at a decided reduction 
in price has met with instant and gratifying results. The Booklovers Edition is now pretty 
generally known to the reading public, and its merits have caused it to be accepted as the 
most satisfactory edition of Shakespeare yet prepared for general use. Every set purchased 
was bought after careful and intelligent examination of the books—the kind of examination 
we offer to you now. The defects in the greater part of these damaged volumes are so triv- 
ial that most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. It is in accordance with 
our system, however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering the books at a 
sweeping cut in price— a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or slight 
signs of Thendiinn, You may never be able to duplicate this opportunity. 
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UNIQUE EDITORIAL FEATURES 


Topical Index, in which you can find any desired Arguments.— These give a concise story of each 
passage in the plays and poems. play in clear and interesting prose. 
Cited Somes, AO coin te ave me | Study Methods, which furnish the equivalent of a 
of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe college course of Shakespearean study. 
and other eminent Shakespearean scholars. Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
Glossaries.—A separate one in each volume. with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Two Sets of Notes.— One for the general reader and Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard 
a supplementary set for the student. Grant White. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is printed in large type and 

with ample margins, from new and perfect plates on pure white paper of a very high ade. ere are 

40 dainty volumes of great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 70 pages in all 

handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and gupertly illustrated. There are 40 full-page 

plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare woodcuts. he mere handling of these charm- 

ing volumes affords a keen sense of artistic satisfaction. 2 s 
The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each volume contains a ra Eg. 

complete play and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are the most complete and valuable ever a P. 

offered to readers of Shakespeare. In the extent of information it contains, the Booklovers is, in fact, a ¢ 3-13 

Shakespearean Encyclopaedia. Its simplicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelligent reader, while even > 





advanced students can glean instruction from its copious and valuable commentaries. e The 
SSELSHELL h . S 4 University 
pusserone You Get the Entire Set for $1.00 & kesiety! 
ives cry Nod -_ —_ costs shi ? si idl ciaiaal 
‘ou me A 
. An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be sent for exam- S prepaid, , a my 
y. LOwerone Rive ination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and return promptly the coupon in the cor > examination, @ set 
ae ab AZ ner. Weask for no money now. We allow you ample time for a careful, intelligent and “ of the Booklovers 
<< > MILORED “« unprejudiced examination of the set in the comfort and privacy of yourown home. If you o Shakespeare in half- 
me are disappointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied — and we know you > leather binding at your 
2a > will be —that the Booklovers Shakespeare is without a peer, you retain possession of ode - 
*\2 - a special price af $25.00. Lf th 
oot ve the entire 40-volume set and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of od books are satisfactory, J shall 
$2.00a month. Can anything be fairer than this proposition ? ry pay you $1.00 within five days 
> You should send in your request atonce, x after their receipt, and $2.00 each 
You Should Be Prompt as there has been an eager response & _month thereafter for 12 months, 
on the part of discriminating book buyers to this unusual offer, The subscrip- x If they are not, J shall notify you 








tion price of the Booklovers is $58.00. You can get a set now, under the above ° and hold them subject to your order. 
offer, for $25.00, and you have the privilege of paying for it a little at a - 
time. Nothing that we could say would be as convincing as this fact itself. Name eee 


The University Society, 44-60 E. 23d St.,NewYork 77... 
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PIRATES OF THE AIR 


“They come like 
thieves in the 
night, dropping 
hundreds of feet 
from high up in 
the sky, catch 
themselves, circle 


come at the owl 


like a thunderbolt.” 


A quotation from the unusual and inter- 
esting story of decoying hawks, which is but 
one of the many splendidly illustrated articles 
which appear in the big March issue of 


RECREATION 


This number is the first of a series of 
double numbers at the regular price, and is 
the most superb issue of an outdoor maga- 
zine ever published. It contains magnificent 
full-page plates worthy of framing, repro- 
duced from photographs of thrilling moments 
in outdoor recreation. 


Nowhere else will you find such help- 
ful, entertaining articles illustrated exclu- 
sively by the most expert photographers. 
RECREATION is famous from the fact 
that the men who write for its pages have 
“Been There” and can start you planning 
your out-door campaign. 

We want you to become acquainted 
with the magazine and all its helpfulness. 


Two Liberal Offers 


(1) RECREATION costs 25 cents a copy or $3.00 a 
year. If you will send us $1.00, we will send you as issued 
the magazine for the months covering the entire spring and sum- 
mer season, that is, from March to October, inclusive; the full 
value of which is $2.00. To Canada $1.25. 


(2) If you would like to see a copy of RECREATION 
before accepting this offer, BUY THE MARCH NUMBER 
AT ANY NEWSDEALERS, IF HE CANNOT SUP- 
PLY YOU, SEND US 25 CENTS AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU A COPY BY RETURN MAIL, and, if at 

same time, you will mention the name and ai of the 
dealer who cannot supply you with the magazine, we will send 
you the beautiful RECREATION Calendar free. 


RECREATION, A-24 West 39th St., New York 








No more holes 





in your stockings 


You can wear stockings of the thinnest and 
most delicate fabrics without having the toes poke 
through —no more irksome darning. 


Togards 


are worn over the bare foot. They are smooth, 
snug-fitting and elastic; take up little space, are 
perfectly comfortable, absorb perspiration, keep 















ee and shoe linings dry, protect tender 
feet and make walking easier. atural color, 
not dyed; light, cool, sanitary, washable. 


Sold only in sealed waxed envelopes, bear- 
ing the Togard trade-mark. 
10c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1.00. 
Sizes for men, women and 
children, 
y If your dealer doesn’t sell 
. Togards, we'll send them 
a prepaid on receipt of 
price and size of shoe. 
H. L. Nelke &Co. 
2159 N. Warnock 8t. 
phia 
4 Dealers, write for prices. 


Think Right—Live Right 


Are you perfectly satisfied with your present condi- 
tions in life; or do you yearn for better things? Do 
gos long for a larger life, greater prosperity, better 
nealth and more perfect happiness? Know this then: 
Your thoughts make you. Learn to think right and to 
control your thoughts, and your fondest hopes will be 
realized, your greatest ambition will become a reality. 
How to do it is the question; and the answer is: By 
reading our truly wonderful little volume just pub- 
lished, entitled, “ Thoughts Are Things,” which con- 
tains six intensely interesting and fascinating chap- 
ters on the much discussed subject—The Power of 
Thought. They are: 1. Thoughts Are Things; 2, 
Thought Currents; 3, Thought Atmospheres; 4. The 
Magnet of Thought; 5. Creative Thoughts; 6. Your 
Latent Powers. Do not delay any longer. Get all 
the benefits of right thinking at once. Send only 


b 
10 CENTS (coin or stamps) today and get t y 


return mail a copy of “Thoughts 


















Are Things” and two copies of our monthly magazine 
ETERNAL PROGRESS, the reading of which will 
put you on the road to the best that life can yield. 
Address THE PROGRESS CO., 903 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 





once ortwice, then | 
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trick, like killing a man in his cell and 
giving out that he committed suicide. The 

thing Rojas will ask us is, who sends 
us and where are our credentials.” 

“‘T guess he will take his chance,” said 
Peter. ‘‘He’ll see we are not Venezuelans.” 

“That is the very ew will make 
him refuse,” protested Roddy. ‘“‘Why 
should he trust himself to strangers—to 
Gringos? No, I tell you, we can’t go on 
without credentials.” He lowered his 
voice and glanced suspiciously into the 
dark corners of the patio. ‘‘And the onl 
| people who can give them to us,” he added, 
tapping impressively upon the table, ‘‘live 
in Curacao.” 

With sudden enthusiasm Peter de Pey- 
ster sat upright. 

“T am on in that scene,” he protested. 

“T thought of it first,’”’ said Roddy. 

“We will toss,” compromised Peter. 
“The head of Bolivar, you go. The arms 
of Venezuela, I go and you stay here and 
catch eels.” 

The silver peso rang upon the table, and 
Roddy exclaimed jubilantly: 

“Heads! I go!” he cried. But the 
effort of Peter to show he was not disa 

ointed was so unconvincing that Roddy 
sag, Hee yore 

‘“We had better both go!”’ he amended. 
“Your headwork is better than mine, so 
you come, too. And if you give me the 
right signals I’ll try to put the ball where 
you can reach it.” 

As though in his yey he would set 
forth on the instant, Roddy sprang to his 
feet and stood smiling down at Peter, his 
face lit with pleasurable excitement. Then 
suddenly his expression grew thoughtful. 

‘‘Peter,” he inquired, ‘‘how old do you 
think the daughters are?”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WELFARE WICKS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


moved along slow and triumphant, every- 
body Be up tremenjous and yelling 
for all they was worth, with the other 
rooms turning out full strength, thinking it 
was a fire! My, who will ever forget it, 
nor the ra thrill that followed 
when Old Welfare, all choked up, an- 
nounced that he was going to give a thou- 
sand dollars, yes, one thousand dollars, to 
every one of the hands as remarried their 
ex-wife or ex-husband, as the case might be, 
within the next thirty days! 

Can you see it? All of them eighty- 
seven clean crazy, some hardly knowing 
how to —— and others not specially 
wanting to, but before them that thousand 
dollars as dazzling as the summer’s sun at 
noon! A thousand dollars to be had as 
easy as a nickel, with nothing to do but to 
hold out your fist and marriage certificate! 
The rush was something awful, and the 
fever and the unrest and the persuading and 
the — and the uproar and the tele- 
grap ing and the general rounding up and 

ullabaloo was enough to scare the Dutch. 
The first day there was upward of sixty 
cashing in; the second there was four; the 
third there was two; the fourth there was 
none—with twenty-one outstanding. 

But Old Welfare was just set on the idea 
that the whole caboodlum was to be re- 
married, bar none, being naturally auto- 
cratic and always more determined when 
there was opposition, besides conscience- 
stricken at having balled up so many lives. 
The hardest nut was those who had re- 
married somebody else, and he wouldn’t 
have been Old Welfare had he not had a soft 

lace in his heart for the ones that would 
turned adrift. He had to arrange to 
take care of them, you see, and cough up 
fresh husbands and wives to clear the 
track for the others. But he went at it 
bull-headed, and likewise Christine, who 
was even more set than he was, and one by 
one the outsiders was all brought in and 
everything restored like it was before the 
lightning struck us. 

The biggest trouble was with those who 
were thes glad to be free and wouldn’t 
come back at no ee. To my own knowl- 
edge he bought Nellie McFarren a cottage 
and lot worth four thousand dollars to get 
her to take back Alec McFarren, and no 
one knows what Joe Hadley shook out of 
him before he’d go to housekeeping again 
with Mrs. H. Joe was one of them born 








ee who always managed to be paid 
ouble, and I’ll never forget the wink he 
give me at the desk, it was that sly and 


| tricky. Little Miss Lamb she made the 
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OLDSMOBILE SIX-CYLINDER 


HE first impression of this car is one of amplitude:— 

it looks adequate in capacity, in luxury, in power. ... 
And like the other Oldsmobile types, its performance 
equals its appearance. The chassis supporting the seven 
passenger body is such a piece of engineering as you 
expect from the Olds Motor Works ;—strength with refine- 
ment of detail, superb ability with no unnecessary compli- 
cation—from radiator to differential. The motor delivers 
60 horse power on request but is so flexible you may drive 
behind a dray “in the high.” The price, $4500 with mag- 
neto and complete equipment, makes it the ‘logical six at 
Furnished also as a Limousine and 
Prices and details on request. 


the logical price.” 
Toy Tonneau Runabout. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


Oldsmobile Company of Canada, Ltd., 80 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario 


>> IVER JOHNSON 


» \ SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


Absolutel iat aikteean, 0 ended Gab 
segs egy he ag yy by vy tae 





ammer the Hammer 


—any test you make will prove the 
positive safety of an Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic Revolver, No 
“lock,” no “lever,” no device of 
— kind for you to “work”—this 
safety feature is entirely auto- 
There is only one way to dis- 
charge it—pull the trigger all the way back. Then it shoots true and hits hard. 


Send for our free booklet, “Shots”—it clearly explains this positive safety 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 

Richly nickeled, 22 cal. r. £. or 32 cal. c. £., Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch bar- 
3-in. barrel; or 38 cal, c. £., 3%4-in. barrel rel; or 38 calibre centre-fire, 344-in. barrel 
Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost. 


Sold by Hardware and —T Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 


*, . 


matic, a.part of the firing mechanism. 


$7 











; 40 different U. S. stamps for 
Stamps Given thenamesoftwocollectorsand 
2c. postage —1,000 mixed foreign 17c.— 100 different U. S. 19c.— 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colored sheet 19. 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


TS AND TRADE-MARKS 
obtained in the shortest possible 
time. 25 years’ experience. Write for free information. 


SHEPHERD & CAMPBELL, 215 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
—_—_—_—__—_—__ ———— 


KITCHEN BOUQUET | 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING SAMPLE FREE THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 









complete of all con- (0 ——— 
bination tools. Serves 
as stove-lid lifter, screw-driver, wrench, hot pan 
lifter, tack hammer and puller, and 100 other uses. 
Sells at sight to farmers, storek . in homes, offices, etc. 
Write today for our FREE 0 OFFER to workers. 


T. THOMAS MFG. CO., 223 Barney Block, Dayton, Ohio 


















CHEFS AND 
TEACHERS OF COOKERY 227 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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NKLE fit in an Ox- 
ford is allimport- ||| 

ant. FLORSHEIM ||| 
||| Oxfords ‘thug the 
heel;’’ they’re made jj) 
that way over our |||! 
special ‘‘Natural Hi 
Shape”’ Oxford lasts.  ||)||||| 


Most ‘Styles $5.00 
Write for Style Book i 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, | 
Chicago, U. S. A. | 


IAA 


What Kind of Suspenders 
Do You Wear? 


The rigid-back kind, that tug and strain 
with every move? Ifso you don’t know 
what real suspender comfort is. Buy 
today a pair o 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


They'll fit you so easily and adjust them- 
selves so comfortably to every move that 
= won’t realize you have suspenders on. 

he sliding action of the cord in the back 
is what does it. This “give and take” 
removes all strain from your shoulders 
and trouser buttons. Different weights 
and lengths. Maker’s guarantee 
on every pair— 


Satisfaction, New Pair or 
Money Back. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 
Price, 50 cents. Con- 
venience suggests a 
pair for each suit. 

Get them today. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. CO. 
705 Main Street, 
Shirley, Mass. 


To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


| offer an opportunity to add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 


month whichever you may select. If you want to increase 
your income let me hear from you. I will pay you a salary for doing 
some Special work which will not interfere with your regular work 
rey way. Just ask me to ** Send Special Plan No. 9.’" 
_M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 868, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


fz) AGENTS 


ea) This 3-Piece Combination 
Grater, Slaw-Cutter and Slicer 
Presents three most necessary kitchen arti- 
cles in one combination; grates and slices | 
any kind of fruit and vegetables. Every | 
housewife buys at sight. Many agents | 
make $3 to$4aday. No experience nec- J 
essary. Outfit free. Write today for special |] 
Proposition. A | 


Thomas lig. Co., 717 Barney Bik, Dayton, 0. 
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biggest scoop of all, being genuinely con- 
tented like she was, and it was rumored 
she touched ten thousand. It was bound 
to be a lot, for she cried continuous for 
three days before giving way. 

The nervous strain of it told on Old 
Welfare something fearful, and when the 
last of the bunch was crowded again into 
rematrimony he went off for a much- 
needed holiday together with Christine 
and Horace Greeley, Jr. First it was to 
Virginia Hot Springs, and then to Florida, 
and by and by he was in the Mediterranean 
Sea, yachting. Some of the boys began to 
think we had lost Old Welfare for good, and 
there wasn’t any doubt left in anybody’s 
mind when one morning we found the fol- 
lowing notice posted up at the time- 
keeper’s gate: 


NOTICE 


Employees are hereby informed 
that Mr. Hurlbutt Snyder has been 
appointed managing partner of the 
Paragon Company, Printers and 
Binders, and that the sole control of 
the business will henceforth remain in 
his hands. 

Mr. Hurlbutt Snyder has noticed 
with regret the lessened output and 
the decreasing efficiency of this great 
business, and, while assuring all faith- 
ful employees of the security of their 
positions at the same rate of wages as 
settled by Mr. Horace G. Wicks, he is 
determined summarily to dismiss all 
those whose performance falls below 
the high standard he will rigorously 
insist upon. 

While deprecating the use of liquor, 
a are informed that their 
off-hours will not be subject to super- 
vision, and that the recent efforts for 
their betterment will be discontinued. 

By order, 
JOHN BETTs, Secretary. 


I won’t say but what we didn’t all 
breathe a great, big, thankful sigh of relief. 
Snyder was a very strict man, but just and 
approachable, and if he wasn’t much liked 
he was certainly respected. For all we 
loved Old Welfare he was too much of a 
wild Indian for a steady diet, and, though 
the kids missed him a heap, most of the 
grown-ups thought it was maybe all for 
the best. One could read the evening 


aad now undisturbed, and keep what one 


ought, and sleep quiet at night, and chew 
tobacco, and rush the growler, and stay 
married, without any one butting in on you 
a hundred years ahead of his time. 

I guess Old Welfare has toned down con- 
siderable since them days. One of our old 
hands in New York City sent me a cut- 
ting of him the other day, and it showed 
him with his hair cut and dressed to the 
nines, standing most dignified beside 
Christine, who was got up regardless, and 
prettier than ever. Underneath it said: 
“‘Mr. Horace Greeley Wicks, the well- 
known op and his charming 
wife, who is numbered among the most 
popular hostesses of the younger set.” 

t’s a funny world, ain’t it! 


How to Buy Oxygen 


THESE days one may buy oxygen as 

easily as epee. The readiest way to get 
it is to pure the stuff called sodium 
peroxide, which is a solid, er: up in little 
tin cartridges weighing lf a pound 
apiece. Punch half a dozen holes with a 
nail in the top of the can, immerse the 
latter in water, and immediately it will 
begin to give out bubbles of pure oxygen 


an the tin cartridge be put into a suitable 
receptacle, provided with a stopcock and 
a rub pipe, the | pay oxygen may be 
drawn off and utilized as it is wanted. One 
of these small cans will yield twenty-seven 
quarts of the gas. They are sold chiefly for 
use by physicians, who have need of oxygen 
on frequent occasions to revive patients 
gasping for the breath of life. 

It has been supposed hitherto that the 
difficulty of climbing to great heights on 
mountains was attributable to lack of 
oxygen—the air being so much thinner, 
and, therefore, containing a proportionately 
less quantity of the precious pas per cubic 
foot. On this account it has been thought 
probable that the loftiest summits on the 
earth would never be trodden by human 
foot. Possibly such may be the case; but 
the difficulty in the way, it is now believed, 
is diminished air pressure. : 
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Men who don’t know them occasionally wonder why 
their price # a little higher—but after they wear 


Suceerity Clothes 


they wonder why it #s’7. 


They cost more at the factory but 
not most at the shop. Sold with a 
guaranty because they’re_ built 
to stand it. If you don’t find 
the Sincerity label, find a 
better clothier. 

The Sincerity Style Book 
is free but that doesn’t 
mean it isn’t worth 
something. Filled 
with pictures of 
men’s and young 
men’s Spring 
suits and 
over- 
coats. 




























Kuh, Tathan é Fis cher Co. 


CHICAG 
Makers of Sincerity Clothes 


SINGLE GUN 


TRADE MARK 








SEND FOR ITNOW. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
529 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 























BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 
The depositors of this bank reside in all parts of the civilized globe. Merchants, Law- 


yers, Physicians, Farmers, Ministers, Soldiers, Sailors, Teachers, Nurses, Housewives, 
Students and le who are employed in every occupation appreciate the advantages of 
“Banking by Maa *which are fully explained in our free booklet “M.” Send foritto-day. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 42 THE CITY OF BANKS. 
RESOURCES OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 





OUR BUILDING 
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Try my pen 
at my risk 








ce 
rn LUCKY 
CURVE 


catalog, and useful pocket device 
on receipt of a 2c stamp. 
write for Free Trial coupon today. 









My pen 
— The Parker— 
is different. 


Prove it. Try one 
for ten days free, and 
let it justify my faith 
in it, and convince-you 
of its superiority. 
Carry one in your 
pocket for ten days— 
test it in your own way 
at my risk, and at no 
expense to you. 


Then you will know 
the Parker as I know 
it, and thousands and 
thousands of users 
know it—as the one 
pen without limita- 
tions, as the one pen 
that will faithfully 
respond at any time 
under all conditions. 


The Parker is the 
fountain pen that 
doesn’t leak or soil 
your fingers when you 
remove the cap to 
write. It requires no 
adjusting, coaxing or 
fussing—all because 
of the Lucky Curve. 


Parker 


Fountain Pens 


alone have the Lucky 
Curve, which is a me- 
chanical feature abso- 
lutelyessential to makea 
fountain pen completely 
practical. Yet it is not 
duplicated, orin any way 
replaced in anyother pen. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Don't, as I said, take my 
word— prove the Parker in 
service. Send me your name, 
and name of your stationer, 
jeweler, or druggist, and I 
will send you a coupon good 
for 10 days’ Free Trial of any 
Parker Lucky Curve fountain 
pen you may select. 

Use it—Prove it for 10 days. 
Then if you are satisfied, only 
if you are satisfied— buy it. 
Twelve thousand of the best 
dealers in the country handle 
Parker pens. If you want a 
pen immediately, find the 
dealer in your town or write 
me for his name. 

I will also send you an artistic 


But 











GEO. 8. PARKER, Pres. 


Parker Pen Co. 


90 MILL STREET 
Janesville 
Wis. 
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Nonsense 


It Might Have Been 


Jenny Kissed Me 


(If it Had Been Written by Doctor Pasteur Instead 
of by Mr. Leigh Hunt) 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in— 
But I knew I would not get 

Anything described in Latin. 
Flavored with formaldehyde 

Were her lips that almost missed me, 
And with listerine beside— 

Jenny kissed me. 


Jenny kissed me, as I say, 

And it was not a 
With a germicidal spr 

Both her lips were ? disinfected. 
Was I such a si rube? 

No! She did it to assist me— 
Ready with a culture tube, ; 

Jenny kissed me! 


Casabianca 


(If it Had Been Written by Mr. Frank L. Stanton 
Instead of by Mrs. Felicia Hemans) 


De ship’s on fire an’ de boy won’t go— 
Hallelw’ ! 

De powder sco’chin’ down below— 
Hallelu’ ! 


He ask his daddy can he scoou. 

His daddy gone w’en de big guns shoot, 

His ee red dead, to boot— 
allelu’ ! 


De boy stan’ right dah on de deck— 
Hallelw’ ! 

Kerzimm! De whole t’ing gone ter wreck — 
Hallelu’! 

De whole ship blowed up lickitysplit, 

De no’th win’ knows ’bout whah she lit. 

Whah am de boy? Ain’ foun’ him yit! 
Hallelu’! 


Ol’ Hahd Times blows up yo’ en me— 
Hallelu’ ! 

He chase us on by lan’ en sea— 
Hallelw’! 

No matteh whichaway we gone, 

We dess gwine keep pirootin’ on 

En heah de joybells in de dawn— 
Hallelu’! 


Everybody Works but Father 


(If it Had Been Written by Mr. Walt Whitman 
Instead of by Mr. Jean C. Havez, of 
Dockstader’s Minstrel Company) 


I am one with the chill winds of the morning ; 
I chant the chant of the worker ; 


-I blow upon my fingers, and I blow into them 


- strength and the warmth of the soul of 

toil ; 

I am wrapped about the neck with the collar 
of my garment ; 

I have no patience with them that shirk the 
tasks set for them in the great field of the 
work of life; 

I miss the street car and I dodge the milk 
wagon, I nod gayly at the housemaid as she 
sweeps off the steps— 

I care not be she Swede, Dane, German, 
Irish, Japanese, Norwegian, Polak or 
Reub; it is her soul that is she; 

I know that as men view their brethren they 
separate them and classify them by their 
countries and states and towns—unless 
they have money, then they try first to 
separate the lucre ; 

I am firm in the belief, though, that one no 
more need be an icepick because he is born 
in Iceland, than a kitten need be a biscuit 
because it is born in an oven; 

I am a brother to all; all are akin to me; 

I work for all; why don’t the rest hustle a bit? 

I think of the comfortable living-room at home. 

I fain would be reading the new divorce case 
and waiting for dinnertime to come along. 


I make this chant for the voices of the 
chorus: 


I am envious of the cinch possessed by father ; 


I sing the toil of everybody his exception ; 
I pean sit all day as he does in confident 
com, 


I — smoke Sailor’s Dream in a clay pipe, 
also ; 

I, too, would gladden my feet before the fire— 

I am a child of fire, even as ye all. 

I am a brother of the fire, likewise. 

I am alive with it, I mag in its upleapings 


and its downsweeping. 
I see in it the terror ~-< the rapture of the 
ages; 


I have knowledge of the sayings of the crackle 
of the sparks ; 

I sense the song of the hissing sap ; 

I learn of it, I live of it, I—but hold! To my 
chant again: 

I note that mother receives washing to do, 

I observe that. _— does also— How old is she? 
Guess agai 

I = that aaa except father works at 

r house. 


rs wish that I, with pipe and slippers and the 
8 p.m. extra that is handed in at 9 a. m., 
were the Old Man! 

I sing it. I have said. 


The American Flag 


(If it Had Been Written by Mr. George Cohan 
Instead of by Mr. Joseph Rodman Drake) 


When Freedom with a wild hooray 
Arose and shouted, ‘‘ Look who’s here!”’ 
She grabbed off half the Milky Way 
And spread it on the sky so clear. 
She slung red paint with streaks of white 
Until the line was double-tracked— 
And don’t you think that that’s all right 
To wind up any second act? 


CHORUS: 


Old yey A ~ the spotlight; Old Glory’s on 
the spot! 

Old Guat Diz took all the tricks with ‘‘ Let 
that man be shot!’’ 

Hoorah! Hooray! Hoori! Hoorroo! I’m 
for the old red, white and blue— 

Old Glory gets the spotlight ; it’s always on the 
spot! 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
Of you we never are uncertain ; 
They cheer you from parquet to dome 
nd every singer gets the curtain. 
es the flag, the grand ‘old flag, 
keep it bravely waving o’er us 
U Mia the hero speaks the tag 
And the finale groups the chorus! 


CHORUs: 


Old Glory gets the spotlight ; 
the spot! 

Red, white and blue, I’m strong for you; I’m 
on for you, that’s what! 

Hoorah! Hoorti! Hoorroo! Hooray! You 
save the day and make the play— 

Old Glory gets the spotlight; it’s always on 
the spot! — Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Old Glory’s on 


Lures for Fishes 


I A BILL which has just passed the 
House of Lords, forbidding the importa- 
tion of the skins of birds of plumage into 

the United Kingdom, a paragraph makes 
special exception of skins required for the 
manufacture of artificial flies for fishermen. 
This orc, § it appears, ST about 
one thousand persons in England, half of 
them women. Its principal center is the 
town of Redditch, from which source, 
likewise, are supplied some of the finest 
fishhooks. 

A fly manufacturer, testifying before a 
committee of the Lords (of which Lord 
Avebury, formerly Sir John Lubbock, the 
famous naturalist, was chairman), said that 
the list of birds whose plumage was used in 
his business included parrots and parra- 
keets, peacocks, blue kingfishers, toucans 
and scarlet ibises from tropical America. 

He stated, incidentally, that the hackles 
of roosters were Utilized | to a considerable 
extent, while for browns and grays depend- 
ence was had mainly upon mallard ducks. 
But, where vivid hues were required, it 
was not practicable to employ chicken 
feathers or other substitutes for the 
plumage of wild birds, with the aid of the 
dyepot. 


Salmon, in particular, delight in brilliant | 


colors, and the flies made to serve as lures 
for them commonly combine the red and 
blue of the macaw with the green of the 
parrakeet and the pure gold of the pheas- 
ant’s tail from China. Often it happens 
that a single artificial insect of the sort 
will represent a combination of a dozen 
different materials, obtained from as many 
parts of the world. For the body of the 
fly, fur is usually provided, to give the 

uisite fuzzy loo ke; and in the water each 
individual hair shines brightly, lending 
attraction to the lure. 
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Strike More Blows 
in a Day With a Tack 
Hammer Than With 
a Sledge 


and on exactly the same principle 
the operator can write more words 
in a day with a Monarch than with 
an ordinary heavy-working machine, 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewnter con- 
struction since visible writing, means 
increased efficiency and greater output 
per machine, reducing the cost of type- 
writing to the employer. 





Let us demonstrate this and the many 
other Monarch advantages. Write 
for illustrated descriptive literature. . 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway, 
ew York 
Branches and dealers throughout the world. 














Night Robes and Pajamas 


Are designed and tailored by 
the same careful craftsmen who 
make our famous Sanspareil 
Day and Dress Shirts. The 
materials used by us are 
selected with utmost care, 
from wear and rub o’ the tub 
resisting cloths. 
“SANSPAREIL” Pajamas are roomy 
over a chest and ample at the waist. 
“SANSPAREIL” Night Robes drape 
with yo Fame and hang with freedom. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘SANSPAREIL"* Dress 
Shirts, Day Shirts, Night Robes and Pajamas. 
Our dainty booklet B,“*‘THE WELL-SHIRTED 
MAN,"’ sent /ree, if you write. 

MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO. 

814 Broadway, New York 

















To Those 50,000 
Who Want the Utmost in a Low-Priced 





This is the tale of the Chalmers- 
Detroit ““30""—price $1,500. It is 
such a tale as no one else can tell. 
You owe to yourself its perusal. 





This year full 50,000 people will want 
ahigh-grade, low-priced car. For this 
innovation taps an enormous field. 

Thousands of people can now, for the 
first time, own a car to take pride in. 

Others are owners of high-priced 
cars, who have wearied of the cost of 
upkeep. They will get the same 
service from these lighter cars at one- 
fourth the cost of maintenance. 

Others will keep a high-priced car 
for occasional service. But they will 
buy one of these—in Tourabout or 
Roadster style — to save the big car. 

This new demand will be several 
times greater than the best makers 
can supply. 


But Don’t Pay $1,500 
For An Inferior Car 


There is no need now to accept in- 
feriority because you want a low- 
priced car. You can demand—in all 
save power—the utmost the world 
can give. 

Remember that when _ bicycles 
were cut from $150 to $75 you got 
better wheels than ever. 

So in automobiles. The best car 
man can build, under 30 h. p., can be 
sold for $1,500. 

In fact, the Chalmers-Detroit 
“30”—sold at that price—is the 
most advanced car on the market. 

There is no need for skimping any- 
where. No need for buying a make- 
shift. No need for taking an out-of- 
date car, or an inexperienced make. 

For $1,500 you ought to buy as 
good a car of 30 h.p. judged by design 
and mechanical features as any price 
could make. That is just what one 
gets in the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ 30.” 


No Other Car Like This 


There are plenty of good-looking 
cars now which sell at this price, or be- 
lowit. Itis a very easy thing to make 
a good-looking car. But it requires 
rare skill, and a great deal of time, to 
design a mechanically perfect car. 

Any good and unbiased engineer, 
who makes the comparisons, will tell 
you that no car in its class begins to 
— with the Chalmers-Detroit 


The reasons are these: 

More than two years ago we saw 
this craze coming—the demand for a 
high-grade, low-priced car. 

More than two years ago we set 
our famous designer—Mr. H. E. 
Coffin—at work on it. 

Mr. Coffin designed our “Forty” 
— the best medium-priced car ever 
sold. He was for years the chief 
designer for the Thomas Companies. 

ere is no designer who will claim 
to be more capable. 
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Mr. Coffin made two trips to Eu- 
rope to glean ideas for this car from 
the best engineers of the Old World. 

Then he spent two full years in 
creating this most up-to-date car on 
the market. 

When the craze came—as it did this 
season—this splendid car was ready. 

No other car in this class has such 
careful preparation back of it. Others 
were not begun until the demand de- 
veloped. 


Our Profit, Nine Per Cent. 


Another fact is this: Our profit on 
the Chalmers-Detroit “‘30” is ex- 
actly nine per cent. 

Our 4-cyl. engine costs us $261. 
Yet there are 4-cyl. engines which 
sell as low as $75. 

Our transmission costs us $94. Our 
axles cost us $125. The annular ball 
bearings used in this car cost us $103. 


— 


Chalmers - Detroit “30.” Price $1,500 


Made as 
Touring Car, Tourabout and Roadster 


A 4-cylinder, 5-passenger, high-grade car. 


No other cars, except very high- 
priced ones, use so many. 

So it is all through. We have 
stinted nowhere. In every feature 
we give you the best that any price 
can buy. 

No other car gives nearly so much 
for the money. Never will any car 
give any more. For never will an 
automobile maker charge you less 
than nine per cent. 

Any lower price—any extras free 
—mean much less value where you 
need it most. 


A 27,000 Mile Test 


One of these cars—a stock car — 
has run 27,000 miles. 

For 100 consecutive days it made 
208 miles per day. It made those 20,- 
800 miles without missing a trip, and 
without a single mechanical break- 
down. The same car had run 6,000 
miles before this test was begun. 

No other car at any price ever 
stood such a test as that. 

When this car had run 27,000 miles 
we took out the bearings—in perfect 
condition—and exhibited them at 
the New York and Chicago Shows. 





People 





Car 





On Election Day, last November, 
100 of these cars, in 100 cities, each 
ran 200 miles without a stop of the 
engine. Plenty of other cars have 
made non-stop runs. But never did 
100 cars of the same make all fulfill 
such a strenuous test. 

So the Chalmers-Detroit ‘30’’— 
at $1,500—has proved reliability and 
endurance better than any other car 
ever made. 


What Herreshoff Says 


There is no higher authority, per- 
haps, in America than John B. Herre- 
shoff. It was he who designed all 
the yachts which have defended the 
America Cup for years. He is also 
President of the Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co., of Bristol, Rhode Island, and 
one of the foremost designers of the 
world. This is what he writes: 

“‘In placing my order this A. M. for 


a Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘30,”’ and also 
advising my friend to join me in pur- 
chasing another of the same model 
(which has been done today), I did so 
after due consideration, examination 
and trial, and I feel satisfied that it is 
one of the best four-cylinder cars of 
its size, and certainly the best for the 
money that has yet been on the market.”’ 
Do you think that any good, 
unprejudiced engineer in America 
will disagree with his conclusions ? 





Things That Others Lack 


Naturally this car has many 
features which our competitors lack. 
It is natural also that those who lack 
them should try to belittle them. 

The four cylinders in the Chal- 
mers-Detroit “‘30” are cast together, 
as in most of the late foreign cars. 
One purpose is lightness, compact- 
ness and perfect water circulation. 
Thus we also secure the popular 
short bonnet and give the extra room 
in the tonneau. 

We replace this four-cylinder 
block for $35 should it freeze and 
crack. So this risk is not so great as 
on separate cylinders. 

If one cylinder freezes, all prob- 
ably will. It is cheaper to replace 
one block of four than to replace 
from two to four separate cylinders. 

We also use the two-bearing crank 
shaft. Thus we secure perfect align- 
ment, which none can secure with 
four and five bearings. We make 
this crank shaft eight times as strong 
as is. necessary, to eliminate all risk 
of bending. 

Our wheel base is 110 inches. We 
use the Unit Power Plant. Our gas 
intake is water jacketed. We give 
you the new one-pedal control. The 
tires are the Diamond Quick De- 
tachable. 

Every feature is in accord with 
the best engineering practice. 


1,500 Cars Delivered 


1,500 of these cars are already de- 
livered to users. All our rivals 
together have not so many in use. 

Our capacity is only 2,500 of these 
cars, so only 1,000 more people can 
get them. We have agents in 228 
cities, so they can sell, on the aver- 
age, less than five cars each. 

Judge for yourself how long these 
cars will last. Judge the desirability 
for acting early. For those who buy 
when the Chalmers-Detroit ‘30’s” 
are gone will get no car like this. 

Our 2,500 cars, which will be 
running this summer, will show 
thousands of people what a car they 
have missed. 


Our “Forty” at $2,750 Gives the Utmost 








Value That Any Price Can Buy 





The Chalmers-Detroit Forty excels our 
“30” only in size and power. It was de- 
signed by Mr. Coffin, and has for years 
been recognized as the best medium-priced 
car on the market. It has won scores of 
important events. 

This is as good a car as any price can 
buy. To-pay more is extravagance. All 
that anyone wants in a 5-passenger car is 
here in its highest perfection. 

The dandy car—quiet, speedy and pow- 


erful. We have never been able to supply 
the demand for them. Last year we ran 
200 short. 


Made in several styles of bodies— Price 


FORMERLY 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. £.r. thom: Detroit Co 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. ) 








$2,750. The ‘Forty’? Roadster is the 
raciest-looking car of its class. 

Send us this coupon for catalog showing all 
styles of both cars or cali at the local branch, 
1467 Michigan Ave., and see them, or tele- 
phone for a demonstration appointment. 





CHALMERS - DETROIT MOTOR CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your catalog. 


Name 
| ee ee 
City and State..... ;, 


SAT. EVE. Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 / “43 a / / ? 
Write for To advertise our gxeat mer- - 
— ©% chant tailoring establish- 
BOOK ment and make it widely Ge 


known, we will cut and make to 
order 10,000 men’s suits of all-wool 
black thibet cloth at $12.95 and 
GIVE FREE AS A PREMIUM, 
a pair of fine, made -to- your- 
measure, trousers, and if you or- 
der promptly after receiving our 
samples, we will send along a 


high- 
grade SAFETY RAZOR FREE 
guaranteed to shave equal tu any 


safety razor or nosale. We will 
make suit strictly to your meas- 
ure, single or double bieast- 

ed sack style as wanted, from 
Hay’s Sons Best ALL WOOL 
BLACK THIBET CLOTH 

a rich, raven black material, 
woven firm and solid from finest 
picked wool yarn, guaranteed fast color 
and as pretty and stylish cloth as you 
ever saw for the money. We will make 
which we give 

The Trousers free with each 
suit at $12.95, strictly to your measure, 

exactly as you want them, from black 

thibet cloth like the suit, or from ele- 

gant, striped worsted or cassimere as 

desired. We guarantee to fit you per- 

; fectly or you can return the suit and 

trousers at our expense and you will 

not be out one penny. This is the most wonderful and aston- 
ishing, made-to-order clothing offer ever made by any firin, andwe 
challenge any merchant tailor in the world to equal it. If you will 
write us a letter or postal saying ‘‘Send me your Cl ple Book 
No. Wof Made-to-order Clothing’ we will send the book by return 
mail with a sample of the fine all-wool Thibet cloth and 
of beautiful cloths, compris- 

100 Other Fine Large Sampies ing all kinds of weaves, pat- 


terns and shades for spring and summer, from which we cut and make 
We give 


elegant suits to THE FREE SAFETY RAZOR with each 


order at $10.00 
up to $35.00, 
and trousers at | Suit and extra trouser outfit at $12.95 is full 
: size, highly nickeled, com- 
) plete with blade of finest 















$3.50to$8.We 
will also send 


foe, Meh wt, razor steel perfectly 
a agi ogee 
an ican pped, 
fashions, a tape guaranteed 
line, ordering . to shave 
bianks and aba) as clean, 
complete, cim- cool and 


le instructions comfort- 
able as any 
safety razor or 
your money back 
immediately. 


ow you can 
take a measure 
as correctly as 
the most expert 
tailor. 


Den’t Delay, But Write Today for Our Cloth Sample Book No.W. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. itcciccn street, CHICAGO 


Bbiclets 

















SALLY DEkIGNTFUL 


CChe Dainty 
Wirt Goneneh 
andy Goated 
Hewing Sum 


Particularly Desivable 
after Dinner 


YOUR FRIEND THE MOTORIST 
KNOWS that Chiclets keep the 


mouth moist and the throat clear. 


ut up in little qveen bags for a nickel 
i in 5.10 and 25 cent packets by 
Frank fi-fleerS Gompany e——— 

+ Philadelphia, 11 -B-A + 

+ and Toronto, Ganada: + 


























9,059-Word 





D4 ~ 
~ ~ +L 
Business Book Free 
_ Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
-— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-3-13, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
s EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"’; 
8 telis how we teach illustrating by mail. 
> Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 




















THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A CON MAN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


That part of it was up to Louis. He was 
the most resourceful man in the business, 
and he had no general line of procedure. 
His methods varied with the circumstances. 
He was usually yay eet and shocked 
and sympathetic. He would try to frighten 
and to yf me; he would take all the 
blame upon himself, and promise to restore 
half the money. If we sized up the sucker 
as a coward Louis and I might start a 
scrap. I’d draw my gun—an old, rusty one 
which I couldn’t cock—and howl: 

“If I knowed which one o’ you Yankee 
mae done that ol’ trick I’d blow his haid 
Oo ! ” 

If the sucker started to report to the 
conductor Louis would say: 

“‘ Don’t you know it’s a thousand dollars 
fine or six months in jail for gambling on 
these trains?”’ 

His tricks were innumerable, and he 
always ended by tying his man up com- 
pletely, in one way or another. Asa matter 
of fact, only about half of the suckers 
made any trouble. 

Now and then the “round-up” got 
exciting. 

One of the first men we skinned after we 
put our game on the road was a preacher— 
not a man‘of any standing, but an exhorter 
from the Kentucky mountains. I remem- 
ber that he was a long time biting. Finally 
the real trouble occurred to me. He didn’t 
want a witness. I put my palm to my face, 
giving Louis the office to go away, and 
when the preacher and I were alone I got 
him for a hundred and fifty. He didn’t 
say anything for a minute or two after the 
joint came off; then he reached for his hip. 
His silence had warned me; before he 
could draw I had that old, rusty, unloaded 
gun, which I couldn’t cock, against his 

reastbone. We beat it from that train in 


a hurry. 
The Tough Citizen of Breathitt 


I have a displaced cartilage in my nose to 
remind me of one awful slip. We had done 
a big, Welsh coal miner. He was making a 
racket about it, and I was stalling in my 
character of a Texan. Finally he leaned 
over me and said: 

“If you don’t give me back my money 
I'll knock your head off!” 

I felt a little mean and grouchy that day, 
and this man had a kind of a disagreeable 
personality. I lost my head and my tem- 
per. Off went my Texan dialect, and on 
came my native Indiana. I said: 

“You can’t do it!” 

The words weren’t out of my mouth 
when he smashed me in the nose so hard 
that it nearly put me out. Johnny had 
a gun on him before he could hit again. 

ut the closest call came from a tough 
citizen of Breathitt County, who had sold 
his saloon and was moving with the pro- 
ceeds into Wisconsin. We took about two 
hundred from him, ad he acted like a mad- 
man. Just when I thought we had him 
quieted down he reached for his valise and 
opened it. I paid no particular attention 
to that motion; but when he straightened 
up I was looking into the barrel of a Colt’s 
.44. And he said, very quietly: 

“Now do I get back my money?” 

Of course, there was only one thing to 
do. Without dropping the dialect, I said: 

‘Look yeah, mistah, if you’re goin’ to do 
any shootin’ I don’t want to keep youah 
ae And I handed it over. After 
that I made Louis watch the valises as 
closely as he did the hip-pockets. It was I, 
and not Louis, who stood to die if any one 
started a gun-play. 

Those are all the gun episodes which I 
canremember. For contrast, there was an 
old sheep-man from Montana whom we 
beat out of five hundred when we were 
playing the Northwest, looking for dis- 
charged Philippine soldiers. his man 
woke up to the nature of our game soon 
after we made the joint. He said, as near 
as I can remember: 

“Boys, you done me fair and square. 
It’s all right; I saw that marked card and 
I was out to do you. You beat me to it, 
and I ain’t kicking. But I’d promised to 
bring my wife a silk umbrella, and in Chi- 
cago I forgot it. I was ema to stop off 
at Cheyenne and make good. Maybe 
you’re married yourselves, and know how 
itis. A loan of a twenty would oblige me.” 
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PAINT TALKS—No. 4: “Spring Painting” 


Spring is the time when most of the painting is done. Nature is brightening 
all around and the impulse is to make houses and barns and fences bright and in 
harmony with the new leaves and blossoms. This is good 
economy. You not only make things spick and span, but 
you save your property and make it more valuable. 

Only—you must use good paint—pure White Lead and linseed oil. 
See that it is put on your building uve. Otherwise, you fail to more than 
temporarily beautify and fail utterly in preserving the painted things. 

he Dutch Boy Painter trademark is the thing to look for when you 
buy paint materials—it is on the side of pure White Lead kegs. Ask for 
it, insist on having it. 

A few more points on your painting: Refuse absolutely to let the work 
be done in wet weather, or when moisture is on or under the surface. Give 
your painter plenty of time between coats — make him take several days 
between. Don’tinsist on using a tint which a good painter tells you is per- 
ishable. White Lead is very durable material, but if the tinting material 
fades out the job is spoiled. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Ask your painter about our White Lead (Dutch 
Boy Painter trade-mark). Also, your dealer has it. 


Read about our “‘ House-owners’ Painting Outfit” 49> 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 





Painting Outfit 
Free 


We have prepared a 
little package of things 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we call 
House-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit P. It includes: 


1—Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
rior schemes). 

2 —Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting 
3—Instrument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions for 
using it. 





Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 











New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago House-owners’ Painting 
Cleveland St. Louis Philadelphia [John T. Lewis Outfit P. 
& Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 
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iderm * * Eggs for ° 
oa Mount Beautiful Birds | gic@n-¢@Better Bred Birds 

Be a Taxidermist. Mount your . 5 

wee Hopes, such a birds and animale, Fons chico toons 100 otros wianere 


Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Zaxidermists 
handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 
no tuition, “How to Learn to Mount 
« ’’ sent FREE. Write today. 
N.W.8ch. of Taxidermy, Box 2 Y, Omaha,Neb. 


Alterbury 


Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free. 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 
























fullness falling from the shoulder adds If interested in ‘‘Out- 

4 and beauty and assures grester comfort. door Games’’—a valu- 

tontber fhe ia Astbury fyaten caste heey 

Ciuthier in nearly every town. bas S Additional copies at 1. 
For book address: “Atterbury Spstem Clothes,” 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















Tap te te 


Brighten up and germ-proof your walls with 
HYGIENIC KALSOMINE 


ver 100 richly beautiful shades, 
uote S * ply, durable and inexpensive. 
Most pract: cal. and sanitary wall finish on 
the market. Ask your dealer or write us for 
the “Home Decorator” giving many room 
schemes in colors—FREE, 
Dept. E, ADAMS & ELTING CO., Chicago 
















ve 
Glad 


Where the summers are long and delight- 
ful; where the winters are short and mild. 
Here you can grow splendid crops at 
small cost. Rich soil, abundant water, 
excellent markets and good neighbors. 
Desirable Farms can be secured for 
$10 PER ACRE AND UP 
along the N. & W. Ry. Full information 
and valuable booklet upon request. 

F. H. LaBAUME, 
Agricultural and Industrial Agent 
Norfolk & Western Railway 
Box “M, xX.” ROANOKE, VA, 

















NS 
: Boom Your Trade With 


STAT ESMAN 


° 
Weatherproof Signs 
Tack on trees, barns, any- 
where. Our“wax process” makes 
/ them proof against weather ex- 
posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 
less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 
of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
: Sreight prepaid. 

Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 

because of our exclusive fence clasps. 

Hy “4 Statesman Signs talk 
Pulling Advertisements business all oe time 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
Samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘* Do you believe in signs?"’ 

HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 
THE STATESMAN CO., 24 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


lll Save You $50.00 


On a Manure Spreader 
IF YOU’LL LET ME 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my 
—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special Proposition. 
ou can save as much ing this little adverti - 
if it covered a page. 
My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 

than any Spreader made —no mat- ous i; 
= a pees —so why pay 

more? 20,000 farmers have -. 
stamped their 0. K. on my Pe 
spreader and money-sa’ —e 
Price. My Special Proposi- 
tion will interest you. Justa 
Postal addressed to Galloway 
of Waterloo, Iowa, will bring 
you eve: nine postpaid. 

ou Pay a Penny 

Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres, 
asset GALLOWAY Co, 

9 Galloway Station, Waterloo, 


; 













































—80% PROFIT 


™  Easy-selling 7-piece 
Kitchen set, on Cty rack, 
Finest steel. Best made. 
uaranteed — exchangeable 
if not oo Sells at sight 
for $1.50. Free outfit and 
exclusive territory. Write 
to-day for agency. 


| E. D. Home Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 











He got it all right. And he insisted on 
taking an address to send the money back. 

Marsh, the third member of our mob, 
got more and more useful as time went on 
and we learned to play for bigger and big- 


ger money. He stayed back in the next | 


car and cashed the drafts. Comparativel 
few men carry more than a hundred dol- 
lars or so in cash. When the sucker got 
wild to play he’d remark that he had noth- 
ing on but a draft. Louis would say 
that he could fix that up—he’d seen Mr. 
Marsh, of the Polish Hardware Company, 
in the next coach. Mr. Marsh was auditor 
and collector for the company; he alwa 
carried ready money. He’d lead the 
sucker back, and Marsh, on the recom- 
mendation of Louis, would cash the draft. 
We never had any real trouble in collecting, 
either. Why should we? The draft was 
indorsed fair enough; there was nothin 
about the transaction with Marsh whic 
savored of gambling. The bank had to 
cash it, and if the sucker tried to stop pay- 
ment we hired a lawyer. We were the only 
monte mob on the road which ever got 
around the draft obstacle. 

Of all our suckers I’ll remember longest 
the only one who ever led me into a police- 
station. 

In the city which we made our head- 
quarters we employed a little Jew clothing 
merchant as lookout. The lumbermen 
traded with him.a good deal; it was his 
job to tip off the flush ones. One day he 
called me up on the telephone. 

“There was a drummer, named Silver- 
man, in here today,” he said. ‘‘ He carried 
a lot of ready money—I seen it. He’s gone 
up to Arlington, and he’s coming batk here 

ednesday afternoon to take the rest of 
my order.” Arlington, as‘I call it, was a 
town about twenty miles up the road. 

Wednesda ogy I loafed around the 
hotels at Arlington, found the one where 
Silverman was staying, and learned that 
he was going to take the eleven-fifteen 
train. I proceeded to the next block and 
interviewed a bartender friend of mine. 


Working a Bluff 


“Bill,” I said, ‘I’m coming back in an 
hour or two. I’m a whisky salesman, and 
you’re going to help me i the part. 
See?” returned to the hotel, and my 
man—I had a good description of him— 
walked up to the desk. I stepped up beside 
him, and asked the clerk about the next 
train home. Silverman cut in. 

‘*Eleven-fifteen,” he said; “I’m taking 
that train myself.” 

From that beginning we opened conver- 
sation. He asked me my business. I said 
that I was a whisky salesman. Knowing 
that he had an interest in the company 
which he represented, I went on: 

“T’m a junior member of the firm, but 
I’m just obliged to travel. You can’t trust 
drummers any more.” That touched the 
button, and he loved me. He said: 

“That’s right. Those fellows are fierce. 
They get drunk and never think of making 
money. I don’t know what this traveling 
business is coming to.” We chummed 
down to the station. I pe a drink 
and asked him if he minded going to a 
little place which bought our goods. He 
accepted. I led him to Bill, the bartender. 
As soon as we had ordered, Bill said: 

“Mr. Jones, we liked the last two barrels 
you sold us. I guess I’ll want another one.”’ 

‘Fine business,” said I. I pulled out 
some regular order blanks and made the 
entry. That established me completely 
with Silverman. 

On the train I was delighted to meet 
Louis and Marsh—old friends of the road 


|.whom I hadn’t seen for six months. I 


introduced Mr. Silverman. We got double 
seats in the day coach, and I recalled that 
we met the last time over a game of euchre. 
That brought out the cards. 

We weren’t playing monte with him, 
you see. Monte is a night game. What 
we had planted was “high euchre hand.” 
Briefly, you start an yee as to 
whether a certain hand can be euchred and 
prove to the satisfaction of the sucker that 
it cannot. Later in the game you deal him 
that very hand, induce him to bet his 
shirt with the skeptic of the game that it 
cannot be euchred—and euchre it. 

He fell easy. We won three hundred- 
odd dollars, his watch and his diamond pin. 
When we left he had no suspicion of us. 

But after he left our town he told his 
troubles to a hotel man who used to be a 
partner of Jakey, and the hotel man let in 
the light upon Silverman. 
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$32° a Week Buys 
Barstow-Pecos Valley 












For a 
Business 


Farm 











10-Acre Irrigated Farm 


This is for the man who 
wants a Home Farm or for 
the man who wants a Busi- 
ness Farm —a Home Farm 
that will yield him an in- 
dependent living, ora 
Business Farm that he can 
operate as he would a <le- 
partment of his business, 
without giving it all his 
time and atcention. 

Write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below 
and mail it to me. 

I will mail you plain and conclusive proof that 10 acres of 
Barstow-Pecos Valley Irrigated land can be made to yield crops 
that will net between $1,000 and $5,000 per year. 

Now don’t say to yourself no man would sell for $3.00 a week that 
which has developed earning power of $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 per 
year. That is exactly what I propose to do and with the ** Proof’* 
will come a full explanation of the New Safe Land Plan whereby 
you can get possession in 2% years 
of land which I must first prove can 





Geo. E. Barstow 


President 


But First I Must Absolutely 
Prove to You that It Can Be Made to 


Net You Over $10099 a Month! 


bring yourself to make so great a change all at once, get one of 
these farms to fall back on if things should go wrong. Have it for 
a place to go to in case of need, or for rest and recreation, and 
meantime arrangements can be made for its cultivation under com- 
petent superintendence for a reasonable share of the proc % 

The Barstow-Pecos Valley Lands are in West Texas, within a 
few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos City, Texas (the 2 towns 
are only 644 miles apart—the land lies between the towns and a 
little to the north) and served by the Texas & Pacific Railway and 
the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe System. 

But all this is the merest outline of what I desire to show you in 
detail. Iam only attempting to make it clear to you that you can 
have an assured independent living income in less thau three years 
if you are willing to pay $3.00 a week. 

I want the name and address, on one of these coupons, of every man 
or woman who is willing to save $3.00 a week if I can prove that the 
result will be financial independence in less than three short years. 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
especially want to hear from wage-earners. 

I have worked for fifteen years to develop this community to 
The Irrigation System has been in 
operation now for about 12 years. 
It has proved to be efficient, the 


which I have given my name. 





be made to net $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 


water supply abundant, the climate 





per year, by paying $15.00 down 
and $3.06 per week in monthly 
payments for 2% years. 

A responsible Bank acts as the 
independent agent of both of us to 
guarantee fair play. 

There are good sound business 
reasons why we sell land for $3.00 
a week which we can prove to be 
capable of earning $1,000.00 to 





a delight and the soil wonderfully 
productive. The task has been a 
big one—it has taken a long time to 
test out each phase of the proposi- 
tion, but it has been worth while and 
I will consider that it has been even 
more worth while if those who 
most need it are the ones to 
reap the benefit of my labors. 
nd so I say to the wage 






earner who seeks inde- 





$5,000.00 a year—and you will un- 
derstand them when I put my 
proposition fully before you—which 
I cannot do in the small space of 
an advertisement. 

You are dealing with a solidly 
founded, firmly established, re- 
sponsible enterprise and the land I 
want you to buy is cleared, levelled, 
irrigated and under cultivation, ready for i delivery if you 
have $468.51, or for delivery in 2% years for $15.00 down and $3.00 
a week in monthly payments. You can go and live on it, and by 
the application of reasonable industry and intelligence, earn a good 
living for yourself and family. You won't have any ‘‘boss"’ to please 
in orderto hold your job and keep your family supplied with the 
necessities of life. No man can deprive you of your living, for that 
you will own in your own little highly productive farm. 

If you think you have to know a lot about farming or cannot 





Pecos Valley Land & Irrigation Co. of Barstow, Tex. 
831 Missouri Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


See This Trade-Mark? 
By it you may know the Superior Products of Barstow 
Irrigated Land— European Grapes, Peaches, other 
Fruits, Nuts and Garden Truck. 
tised Brand you may market the Superior Products 
of your Barstow Irrigated Land, ° 












pendent manhood, it 
can be had in the 
ownership of one 
of these 10- 
acre farms. 

Others 
have 
here 
acquired it—why not you? Don't 


Under this Adver- 


delay. Actright now, today. “$ i y 

George E. “i / Ps: 
o j or 

Barstow i 


President 









EXPERT 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT BY 
Practical Court Reporters 


At your home and in our schools, Our graduates 
reported speeches of both of the leading candidates 





in the recent presidential campaign. One of our 
graduates holds the GOLD MEDAL in the last 
world’s championship contest. 

Catalogue sent free. Address the school nearer you. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Buite 35, 1416 Broadway, New York City 
Suite 53,79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We Ship on Approval 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY 









COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 

4 Do not buy a 
Factory Prices {2/22 °:?: 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you write for our large Art Catalog and 
learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 

4 everywhere are 
Rider Agents $3770¢":": 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
‘ We Ball cheaper than any other factory. 

‘ Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
xs irs and sundries at Aal/f usual prices. 

o Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, CHICAGO 














B a LOV 
Our book shows all the latest ideas in Bungalow 
construction. Contains over 200 designs and floor 
plans, giving dimensions, arrangement of rooms 
and estimated cost. Price $1.00. Cement Houses 
and How to Build Them, 176 pages. 87 designs, $1. 
RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL CO, 7 
261 Broadway, 185 Jackson Boulevard, 

New York Chicago, Lil. 














Only $759 for the Best Horse 






Clipping Machine on Earth 






rhorses —they'll look better, feel better,work 
better and sell better — It's easy to do with 


The Stewart Clipper 


and you save §1 to §2 on every horse you clip. 
This machine is the surest and truest clipper 
made — anyone can run it. Lasts a lifetime —-is 
dust and dirt proof and fully guaranteed for five 
years. If your dealer cannot supply it send us §2 
and the machine will be sent C. O. D. for balance. 
Write today for free catalogue. 
money and make money for you. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
148 Ohio Street, Chicago, IlL 


Clipyou: 









It wili save 











Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory : for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 





and Silent 


years. 2 gallons of fuel will run one 18 hours. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO. 

















will carry 5 people, has 3 seats, as pictured above, ‘The 16 ft. motor boat has 4 seats and will carry 7. 
stiff, strong and staunch. Motor works on the water, preventing vibration. 
strong row boat. Costs what a good row boat did a few years ago. 

‘We guarantee Pierce Motor Boats to give perfect service. 
For a safe, durable and entirely seaworthy smal! motor boat 
nothing can equal these 14 and 16 ft. Pierce Boats. We make other boats up to 40 ft 
stamps and we will send our complete Motor Boat Catalog. 


Twenty-second Avenue, RACINE, WIS. 
Siegel Cooper & Co., New York City, Eastern Representatives 


AND STRONG 


4 by Pi . i line Mot 
Pierce Motor Boats Piitier 14ft, Speed 7 miles, $75;16 ft, Speed 75 miles, $87.50. 


Pierce Motor Boats are noiseless, speedy and so simple the boys and girls can operatethem. ‘The 14 ft. motor boat 


Are made 
Weight is little more than that of a 
Ideal for hunting and fishing. 

We furnish free any defective part within Five 


If interested send 4 cts. in 
Motor and Dory Catalog sent free. 














HOLD 
THE KEENEST EDGE 

This is our No. “136"—a 

perfect razor for any beard 

or face. Price $2.50 post- 
paid, if not at dealers, Other 
styles from $1.50 up—all fully 
guaranteed. 

Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting them. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Tells how to shave and how 
to care for a razor. Contains 

many good points that every 
shaver should know. 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and 
now largest makers 
of razors in 
the world, 











LEARN BY MAIL. BEA 


CERTIFIED 


PUBLIC 2 COST 
ACCOUNTANT 
$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. 

You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism. We GUARANTEE their practicability. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 








BARL 


Perfect Breakfas 
PANSY FLOUR § 


STALS, 
t Health Cereals. 
e and Biscuit. 






Unlike all gmpds grocers. 
F@ book ple, Write 
FARWELL & RHIN RTOWN, N.Y., U. S. A. 





ame STALLS BOOKS 


BELT THE GLOBE 
Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
Unrivalled—20 Languages 
TABLE OF CONTENTS FREE 


VIR PUBLISHING CO. 
144 Church Bldg. 
Cor. 15th and Race Streets PHILADELPHIA 


EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special  . 
Easter Design ifs 
TWICE THE SIZE OF Ha 
cuT a 



















F Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 

pretty box on receipt of 35c. 
in coin or stamps. A very dainty 
Easter Gift. Fine catalogue of numerous 
Easter gifts and wedding presents free. 
Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths, 
265 Free Street, Portland, Maine. 


SHORTHAND 






















IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ‘* ruled lines ’’—no “‘shading’’—no **word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’* Speedy, practical system that can be 
| learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


full descriptive matter, free, address, 


Correspondence 
Schoals, 728 Chicago Opera House , Chicago, Ill. 








Tricycles for Cripples 


\ee> > Chairs for 
F invalids 


” Complete catalog ca) 
sent on request. Write for it today. 4 


WORTHINGTON CO., 217 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 













THE SATURDAY 


Sunday was our day off. Sunday after- 
noon Louis and Marsh and I sat in our 
regular hang-out having a sociable little 
game of hearts among ourselves when the 
door flew open and in came Silverman. He 
flew straight at me, yelling, ‘“‘Cheat!” 
“Fraud!” I cast a contemptuous look on 
this raging, roaring rascal who dared to 
bother three gentleman attending to their 
own affairs, and I said: 

“You make a lot of noise. You lost on 
a card game and now you're hedging.” 

‘*You’re a lot of professional beats, and 
you ought to be arrested.” 

‘‘Well, you won’t arrest me,’’ I said. 

“By Jiminy, I will! I’m going down to 
the police-station now.” 

Knowing the way we had the police 
sewed up, that proposition interested me. 
I threw down my cards and said: 

“See here, if you really want to arrest 
me I’ll save you the trouble. For a dollar 
I'll go down with you and give myself up at 
the station.” He said, ‘‘ Do you mean it?” 
And I reached for my hat and said: ‘‘Sure 
thing.” He dug up the dollar. I pocketed 
it and went along with him. 


What Mr. Belmont Missed 


The captain, who had received twenty- 
five dollars from me on the previous Mon- 
day, and expected to receive twenty-five 
more on every other Monday so long as 
we both should graft, looked me over 
severely, and said: 

‘This is a very serious complaint. I am 
surprised to hear of such an occurrence. 
By the wa = where did this happen?” 

“Last Wednesday, on the train coming 
from Arlington,” said Silverman. 

“Just after you left Arlington?’’ asked 
the captain, seeing light ahead. 

“Yes, sir. We no more than got started 
than this scoundrel began to play cards 
with me sé 

Here the captain sawed Silverman short 
off. He said: 

‘‘What the thunder do you mean by 
bringing such a charge in here? Arlington 
is away out of my jurisdiction. Are youa 
fool? This prisoner is discharged!” 

And when we got outside Silverman tried 
to make me give his dollar back. 

Six weeks later we were making a monte 
touch. I always kept my eyes open for 
everything, and I noticed one passenger 
who wasn’t asleep—a little, quiet man, who 
sat with his hat pulled down over his eyes 
watching the game. A few minutes later 
that little man walked up to me. 

“‘Say,” he said, ‘“‘are you the gang that 
did Silverman out of his roll and his watch 
and his diamond, six weeks ago?”’ 

I sized him up and decided that he was 
friendly before I answered: 

“Yes, if you want to know. Why?” 

He threw an arm over my shoulder and 
said: 

‘“‘T want to shake yl hand. If my wife 
was here she would want to shake your 
hand—she would kiss you. He is the 
meanest man in Cincinnati!” 

Probably O. H. P. Belmont never knew 
how near he came to having an adventure 
the last time he visited Yellowstone Park. 
Louis and I had been to the Portland 
Exposition for a vacation; we weren’t 

laying. As we drew on the stretch beyond 

ivingston I saw that Louis had struck 
up an acquaintance with a prosperous- 
looking couple in the compartment. I 
paid no attention to that until he flashed 
the office for ‘“‘go out on the platform.”’ 
He joined me there. 

“That’s O. H. P. Belmont,’’ said Louis. 
‘‘His private car missed connections, and, 
he’s had to take the Pullman. He doesn’t 
know that I know who he is.” 

‘Well, let’s play for him, then,” said I. 

But when Louis thought it over he lost 
his nerve completely. 





‘He ain’t carrying any ready cash,”’ said | 


Louis. ‘‘Those big magnates don’t have 
to. And Marsh isn’t here to cash drafts. 
We don’t know the train men, either, and, 
besides, my wife is along.” 


“If we can get his promissory note he’ll | f 


cash it. If he fails to make good we can 
threaten him with the newspapers.” 

Louis couldn’t see it that way, and the 
Belmonts had connected with their private 
train before I talked him over. 

People are sure funny. Twenty times 
after that Louis said to me: 

“I wish we’d had the nerve to play for 
O. H. P. Belmont that time.” 

And I’d always answer, never letting 
on that I had any sarcastic feelings: 

‘Yes, Louis, I wish we had!” 
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Get Genasco 
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~Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Make sure of lasting protection for the roof of 


the roofing with the life 


that resists ‘rain, sun, air, heat, cold, and fire. 
You know it will last because we are not afraid to 


tell you what it 1s made of 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


| t 
arm) =buildis 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 













| The Nickeled Box 
| Hinged Top 








skill. 


| Williams 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 


Shaving 
Stick 


is the result of seventy-five years 
of common honesty and uncommon 


Mailed by us postpaid on receipt of 25c., if your 
druggist fails to supply you. Z 
for 50 shaves) sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Trial size (enough 


















in new fields. 


Rs) 


Prompt Delivery. 


343 Middle St., 





Wouldn't you like to JOIN the throng of satisfied “OLD TOWN CANOE” 
owners? It numbers nearly ten thousand and we've doubled our factory to keep 
pace with the demand. “OLD TOWN CANOES” are the acknowledged standard 
J because you get the most value for your money. 
durability are built into every canoe we send out. 
Write to-day for new Free Illustrated Catalogue with prices. Ag 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 








| CAN'T YOU WRITE WELL? | 


Iheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 


| WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 


hens and chicks a chance. 














Speed, safety, beauty and 


ents wanted 



















Lambert’s Death to Lice 


makes Lice quit business and gives the 

Sample 10c. 
**Modern Poultry Methods’’ sent for 2c stamp. 

0. K. Stock Food Co., $13 Monon Bldg., Ohicage 
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cation, your gasoline is-used for 
friction instead of miles of speed. 
The use of Vacuum MOBILOIL saves the 
wear of your car, the waste of gasoline, and 
most of the money that goes for repairs. 
Vacuum MOBILOIL is made in six 
different grades to suit the lubrication of 
everyautomobile made. Oneof these grades Me 
is exactly adapted tothe needsof yourcar. §% 
Its use is an investment that saves ex- | 4 
It will end forever your lubrica- 
tion troubles, and addto yourpleasureand [') 
the life of your car. 
Write for free booklet showing grade of 
MOBILOIL adapted to the use of every 
car. Gives track records to date and 
money-saving motor hints. 


VACUUM 


OBILOIL 


inbarrels and in cans with patent pouring spout, 
is sold by dealers everywhere. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


firs your car has perfect lubri- 

















For Men and Women 


From left to right. I. “DAEMO” DRAWER SUP- 
PORTERS, 2 nickel 20c; 2 gold plated 30c. Il. 
“DAEMO” TIE CLAMPS, nickel 5c; gold pintee 10c 
each, III. “DAEMO” SOCK SUPPORTERS, nickel 
1cper pals old plated 20c. IV.“DAEMO” SHIELD- 

for WOMEN, set of four, nickel, 15c; gold 

plated 25c. All snap on or off instantly, never slip, let 

or weaken, and won’t rust. At dealers, or postpaid, 

on secoiet of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded at end of 20 days’ trial. Circular free. 

Agents wanted. D. 8. CLAMP 0O., Met. Bldg., New York City. 


" DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxtxe STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
_ popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine 
with every Strop. Let 
us show you how to make from §3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to everyone. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and comp instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better your con- 
dition and prospects in busi- 
ness. Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 


AT and Easy Payment Plan free. 


HOME Correspondence School 
of Law 


709 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ' 
Some Agents 
make $10 aday 


goling our eae Glass 
etters and Advg. 
Novelties to merchants 
and professional men. 
Send 10c for samples 
and catalog with 
full plan. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square."¢ will guarantee to put any old 


leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, steel, 
peer, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, and 
cep it in perfect condition for Sc per square per year. 


The Porfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 
-= 1X teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Ohio 
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Athomeorin our ResidentSchool. Menand women 
\ artists earn good ies ateasy work. Individual, 

Practical instruction. We guarantee proficiency or 
money refunded. Graduatesassisted. Ilustrating, 


ical, tectural, and al Pattern 
Drafting taught by instructors trained in Eu- 
ropeandAmerica. Advisory Board approves lessons. 
Test work sent freeto find out your needs and probable success. 
School i Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Tellcourse wanted. Acme: of Drawing, 17175. St, 


®BIRD MANNA 


~ Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
a ntains, Germany. Bird ¥ Manna will restore the song 
Cage Birds, will prevent \ their ailments and keep 
‘ile oe good condition. S& makes canaries sing, even 
=e Shedding feathers. by mail on receipt of 
cents. Sold by all drug- gists. Directions free. 
Food Co., 408 N. 34 St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Into Money 


By René Bache 


HORSE-POWER is worth more in 
some parts of the United States than 
in others. Its average value all over 

the country, however, is thirty-five dollars 
a year. 

It is obvious then, or ought to be so, that 
anybody who owns a waterfall or a piece 
of stream that can be converted into a fall 
by means of a dam has a right to regard it 
as a possible source of income. If it can be 
handled in such a way as to produce one 
hundred horse-power, it should yield (with 
an average market) thirty-five hundred 
dollars per annum. 

There are plenty of people who possess 
such sources of easily-obtainable wealth 
without at all realizing the fact. They 
need to be taught, and the Government is 
doing its best at the present time to conve 
and scatter broadcast the requisite knowl- 
edge. You have a stream on your land, 
let us say, which, by damming, can be con- 
verted into a waterfall. If so situated as 
to be available for industrial purposes it 
represents a certain income, if you will take 
the trouble to draw it. 

How large an income? In order to get 
an answer to that question you have only 
to appl 
will tell you. He will not only measure 

our stream to determine how many 
orse-power it is capable of coy = but 
will show you how to produce those horse- 
power, and how to turn them into dollars. 
The Water Resources Branch of the 


United States Geological Survey is making | 
a special study of this problem at the pres- | 
ent time. When one of its experts tackles | 


a stream he starts in by measuring its rate 
of flow—that is to say, the velocity with 
which the water moves. He goes above 
the fall (if there is one) in the stream chan- 
nel, carrying a suitable instrument. If it is 
shallow enough he wades; if deep, he may 
suspend himself above the water in a little 
wooden car that runs along a rope, trolley 
fashion, from bank to sass 4 In any case, 
the object of the performance is to hang in 
the water, at various depths, a contrivance 
to measure the flow. 

One has often seen a small or holdin 
against the wind a paper windmill fastene 
on the end of a stick. The current of air 
causes it to revolve rapidly. This is ex- 
actly what . 2 in the case of the 
water-meter, the current being one of 
water instead of air. Connected with the 
instrument is a wire, at the other end of 
which is a telephone receiver, either fast- 
ened to the head of the operator or else 
put to his ear when he wishes to listen. 

Every time the vanes of the meter make 
a revolution in the water a circuit is closed, 
and a click sounds through the telephone 
in the ear of the operator. Different forms 
of meters are in shallow water and in 
deep water, when wading, or when slung in 
the overhead car; but they all act on the 
same principle. The operator holds a stop- 
watch in his hand, and in this way, by 
counting the ticks, he determines the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute. 


Measuring the Rate of Flow 


Each meter having been carefully tested 
beforehand, the number of revolutions 
thus recorded gives the exact velocity of 
the stream. But, of course, all parts of the 
stream do not move equally fast. It runs 
more rapidly in the middle than at the 
sides, and faster at the top than at the bot- 
tom. The fastest water, however, is not at 
the top, where it is impeded by the friction 
of the air. A stream runs most rapidly 
one-fifth of the depth below the surface, 
and its average speed is that of the current 
at two-fifths of its depth above the bottom. 
Thus, if the stream is ten feet deep, the 
current six feet below the surface will repre- 
sent its average spent and it will flow most 
rapidly at a depth of two feet. It is a mat- 
ter simple enough to make measurements 
with the meter at a series of equi-distant 
points from bank to bank, and at various 
depths, and then to add up all the results, 
dividing the sum by the number of meas- 
urements to get the average velocity. 
Having ascertained this much, the next 


step is to determine the volume—or, as the | 
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Water Turned 


to a competent engineer and he | 
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V E WANT a sample of wood finishing done with 
our preparations in your home. We will! send 
the materials to do the work. Here they are: 
A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to quickly remove 
the old finish — 
A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye (you to choose the 


color from our 14 different shades) to color the w« 
sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to give that 
, : beautiful “ hand-rubbed ” effect — 
And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying which includes complete color card and 

telis how to finish and refinish wood. 

No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize highly, yet do not use on 
account of the worn condition of its finish, or because it does not harmonize with other 
furniture or decorations. 

Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, and you will 
be surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the beauty of the result. ? 

May we send you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, free ” 
at once? Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of of 

eo a 
’ o Sy 
onnson $s oo e “fee 
Fe > 
ee oy a , 
It is not a mere stain, It is a deep seated dye— sinking into the pores of ee) ¢, #8 oe 
ta , Pn: : ?™ , 
the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. hen finished with ie) £9 Fg 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish of real beauty and Gg 4 ~ 
most artistic effect. We want to give you these three packages at once. & 3 “y 
Send ten cents to partially pay cost of packing and postage — using WY oS s® 6 
coupon below for your convenience. < os ey 
Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard Shades: FP oo On v. 
No. 125 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak “ Lo F e 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak & Lo p “ 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak rt) es p “+ 
No. 140 Manilla Oak No. 121 Moss Green . Dx s 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green o SF Fo ¥ 
No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak NO & fo - 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak g ao mt 3° > 

Half-pints 30c; pints 50c. Jolinson’s Prepared Wax 10c . é “e - 3 
and 25c packages. Also sold in large sizes. For sale by Sd * > - rs 
all leading paint dealers. Send coupon today to é ev Sd F ° P 

rs c e a Yse ” 2 x 
2 . 2 ? : 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine,Wis. 4? Ayo 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ were ££ F F 














The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 

our modern methods of selling 

direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID $1.00 AND UP 

Send for our latest Catalogue No. 26 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatiy 

finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
New York Office— Flatiron Building 















Chicago Office— Republic Building, 208 State Street 
Use Allen’s Foot-Ease | ARITHMETIC 
A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your feet 


SELF - TAUGHT. 
feel swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired easily. pe ed a a 
If you have tired, aching feet, try Allen’s Foot-Ease. 
It rests the feet and makes new or tight shoes easy. 


learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
have forgotten what they once learned. 
Relieves aching, swollen, sweating feet, also corns 


257 Pages. Requives no teacher. This 





and bunions of all pain and gives rest and comfort. | 27 little boo 

Try it to-day. Sold Py all Druggists and Shoe Stores, pmo 60 Cents, 
25c. Don't accept any substitute. For FREE tria GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO 
package, address Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. | ge i970, 4470 W. Belle pl.,8t. Louis, Mo. 
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the 
and most convenient 
methodof employing idle funds. 


6 % per annum net Ple for booklet“«S” with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life 
. aS€ as. or DOOKie 

















2 Se to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
DAV N J BANK how to build them. It's really an encyclopaedia of 
. MONT. chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 
+3 C.C.BHOEMAEER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 





and Almanac for 1908 contains 220 pages, 


It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 








UST what every amateur wants to know about growing flowers and vegetables, told 
J in clear, concise, untechnical language by the ablest horticultural writers of the day, 
expressly for Dreer’s Garden Book for feos" 

Over 100 8 Cultural Articles by well-known specialists and authorities. Enlarged to 256 
ges, and contains in addition to the invaluable garden information referred to above, color and duo 
tone plates and photographic illustrations of worthy novelties and the dependable standard varieties 
of vegetables and flowers. 









Dreer’s Anniversary Pansies 
A mixture of the finest sorts, with large flowers of 
velvety texture and a superb blending of the richest 
colorings. 4 special packet of 100 seeds, 10 cents 
| “Garden Book” free with each order. 


Mailed to anyone mentioning this publication, 
on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted 
SJrom first order. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















CYCLOPEDIA 


C OF 
PIL ENGINEERING 


Just from the press— 
Eight volumes; 3,908 pages, 
size 7 x 10 inches, 3,000 illus- 
trations, full-page plates, dia- 
grams, table:, formulas, etc.; 
bound in half red morocco; 
supplemented with a series of 
practical test questions and 
indexed for ready reference. 


Tais is the first complete, ive and 

tive work published which covers the entire field of CivilEngi- 
neering and ail allied lines. It isan invaluable reference work 
and Home Study i alive an to-th inut 
written by practical, technical men. Carries the student by 
easy steps from plane surveying, plotting and topography 
through the most advanced work in bridge engineering, 
steel and concrete construction. Shows the practicing en- 
gineer the easiest and best way to handle difficult problems 
that arise daily in his work. 


Read this Liberal Offer 


We wili send you a set of this great Cyclopedia, by pre- 
paid express, without deposit or guarantee of any kind if you 
mention the name of your employer and occupation. Keep 
the books five days, examine them carefully, give them 
every possible test. We want you to be the judge—you are 
under no obligations. If you decide the books are not what 
you want, advise us and we will have them returned at our 
expense. If you keep the books send us $2.00 within five 
days and $2.00 2 month until you have paid the special 
price of $24.00. Regular price is $48.00. 


Important Subjects Covered 


Plane — Mechanical Drawing — Plotting 
and T oaraphy = Rallrond d Engineoring’Btatica = 
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Buil Construction— Cost Analysis in Relation 
to E —M: and Reinforced Concrete 
—B8! Construction — Practical Problems in Con- 
pr esa oe Ragine — apple ten c= 
struction — Hydraulics — Wa‘ upply— on 
E Water Power Pe ea 

House Drainage and Sanitation — 








Drains— 
River and Harbor Improvements. 





{ ORDER AT ONCE and we will include 
ree: for one year, as a monthly supplement, 
oe the TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. 
A regular $1.50 monthly, presenting twentieth century 
facts in plain English. Latest discussion on timely topics 
in Science, Invention, Discovery, Industry, etc. The 
strongest serial of the season, ‘WHO OWNS THE 
EARTH," appears in the March issue. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 3-13-09 








Which meets the requirements of the 
large or small Office, Home or School 
The LITTLE SHAVER is simple and practical, the operation is so 
easy that it can be used by anyone. All kinds of pencils can be 
sharpened, including the large color pencils. The blades are made 
of the best tocol steel and hardened to resist the wear of the lead. 
They cut with the grain of the wood and when dull in one place 
may be shifted to a new position, thus using nearly the entire length 
of the blade. The base, which is a receptacle for the chips, rests on 
rubber tips, which prevents marring the desk. 

This Sharpener should be in every home, especially where there 
are children in school. It is also a useful article for a lady's desk. 
Every Sharpener is guaranteed and if not satisfactory money will 
be refunded. Sample mailed, U. 8. or Canada for $1.00 or 
SENT POSTPAID ON TRIAL to responsible parties agreeing to 
remit $1.00 or return postpaid. Extra blades 10c each, three for 
25c. Fine proposition for agents or travelling men, Patented and 
manufeactu by E. L. McDIVITT, 810 Lincoln Ave., 
Belvidere, Il. Pacific Coast Agency, United Specialty Associa- 
tion, 116 California Street, San Francisco. 


§,000-$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
= Merry-Go-Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. 
Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand 
indoor work, is not fit 
tor heavy work, and 
: has some money to in- 
vestina money-maker. 
We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power Seerty-Go-Roend to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. : 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 

172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Get There” 


ata price to suit 


you direct fora 


BLACK &€ 


Z 
MOTOR BUGGY \ 
Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10-H. P.,2cylinders, air 

cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
2 to 25 m. per hr.— 39 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
est quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safe and reliable. rite Book No. A-228. 
BLACK MFG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio 8t., , Tl. 

































































experts would put it, the area of a vertical 
section through the stream. This is learned 
by soundings. If the average depth is ten 
feet and the width twenty feet, the area in 
question is two hundred square feet. Su 
posing that the stream, as shown by the 
meter, moved at an average rate of two 
feet per second, it follows that the total 
flow is four hundred cubic feet per second. 
The problem, after all, is not so very 
difficult. 

Now, suppose that the wateriall is fifty 
feet high, with water going over it at the rate 
of four hundred feet per second. The next 

uestion is: How many horse-power does 
this represent? It must be considered, in 
the first place, that all of the fifty feet 
cannot be used. Some space must be re- 
served for the machinery at the foot of 
the falls, and for a clearance for the “‘tail 
water’ that flows away—say, five feet, 
leaving forty-five feet over and available. 

One cubic foot per second falling eight 
and four-fifths feet represents one horse- 

ower—that is to say, enough power to 
ift five hundred and fifty pounds one foot. 
It follows, then, that one cubic foot per 
second, falling forty-five feet, is equal to 
about five horse-power. But here we have 
four hundred cubic feet falling forty-five 
feet—the equivalent of a total of over two 
thousand horse-power. This estimate is 
theoretical. No machinery has ever been 
constructed that will show one hundred 
per cent efficiency. Eighty per cent is 
obtainable, however, and so it appears 
that the waterfall in question is capable of 
furnishing sixteen hundred horse-power. 


A Waterfall Expressed in Dollars 


At thirty-five dollars per horse-power this 
should represent an income of fifty-six 
thousand dollars a year—too much money, 
surely, to allow to run to waste. But 
one must take into consideration the 
cost of installing and operating the ma- 
chinery. Some capital, of course, is re- 
quired; but, when once the plant is in 
running order, the energy is supplied, with- 
out a penny of direct expense to the owner, 
by the sun, which attends to the business 
O ae ng 2 the water and letting it fall 
upon the land, thus keeping the stream 
flowing. 

It is an easy matter, by a dam or other 
simple means, to direct all of the water of 
the stream in such a manner that it shall 
flow down a big pipe at one side of the 
waterfall, pouring out at the lower end of 
the pipe through a nozzle. This nozzle, 
viewed from the front, looks somewhat 
like a modern cannon, shooting water 
instead of projectiles. The water, how- 
ever, if it comes from a really considerable 
height, may be shot out with a force repre- 
senting a pressure of several thousand 
pounds to the square inch. 

The stream emerging from the nozzle 
strikes a series of buckets, as te might be 
called, mounted on the periphery of a 
great wheel, thus causing the latter to re- 
volve. It isa means adopted for transmit- 
ting the power of the falling water. The 
wheel turns on a shaft, which is likewise 
the axis of an electric generator. Thus 
the power of the water is converted into 
electricity, and in this way is made avail- 
able for a great variety of purposes. Wires 
lead from the generator to a ‘“‘trans- 
former,’’ which takes the electricity and 
sends it out at a constant strength. 

The electricity is furnished by the gen- 
erator in varying quantities—sometimes 
more, sometimes less. But the trans- 
former acts like a funnel, the current com- 
ing out of it always in a stream of a certain 
size. This, of course, isa matter of utmost 
importance, inasmuch as the electric 
“fluid” could not be utilized satisfactorily 
for lighting, for running machinery, or for 
7 other purpose, if the quantity of it 
delivered were constantly varying. 

Transmission of electricity today is not 
economical beyond one hundred miles, at 
which distance about eighty-three per cent 
of the current is actually delivered. Some 
day, however, it will be sent over unlimited 
distances. This prediction seems a safe 
one in view of the enormous improvement 
in matters of the kind that has been 
accomplished within the last few years. 

It ought to be added that, in the accu- 
rate and definite measurement of a stream, 
with reference to the horse-power derivable 
from it, necessity demands that determi- 
nations of the sort described shall be made 
bo a a series of years, in order to ascer- 
tain the minimum, the mean and the max- 
imum flow. 
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The Perfect Encyclopaedia 


Every Reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 





will certainly be inter- 





ested in learning full 





particulars of the only 





general reference 





work that is abso- 


lutely up-to-date to- 
day and will be for 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
That Little Bar and Nut—has Solved the Problem! 


It has put all other encyclopaedias out of date. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS Says: “‘It is used as 
an authority in our Editorial Rooms.” 


all time. 
| Nelson’s czar Encyclopaedia 


Nelson’s Encyclopaedia contains a vast amount of information that was unavailable 
when other encyclopaedias were written and published. It treats more subjects, has 
more illustrations and many more maps than any other work of its kind in existence, 
It was prepared under the direction of Frank Moore Colby, M.A., of New York, and 
George Sandeman, M.A., of Edinburgh, assisted by nearly 1000 of the World’s greatest 
scholars and writers. 


The Perpetual Loose-Leaf Edition is Edited by John Huston Finley, Ph. D., LL.D., President 
College of the City of New York; Wm. Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G., Principal of McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada; George Sandeman, M. A., Edinburgh, Scotland. The foremost scholars, scientists 
and educators are engaged to make Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia the modern 
standard reference work of all time. 

Every Encyclopaedia excepting Nelson’s begins to grow old the day it is printed because new 
and valuable information upon many subjects is continually being found. Nelson’s Encyclopaedia, 
with its loose leaf binding device, is not only the strongest bound book manufactured, but the loose 
leaf plan enables articles that become obsolete to be left out, also provides the way to add new 
information relative to every subject at any time. 


NELSON’S IS THE ONLY PERFECT REFERENCE WORK 


Because the information is dependable and always up to date. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD Says: ‘‘ It can not grow old; it travels on the heels of history.” 

THE NEW YORK TIMES Says: ‘‘ By novel binding device Nelson’s Encyclopaedia solves problem 
of perpetual freshness.” 

THE INDEPENDENT Says: ‘‘ We find it an indispensable work.” 


Nelson’s is the only encyclopaedia that does not fall behind the times. It is the only one that will 
be of as much value in years to come as it is to-day. 

Our permanent editorial staff in Edinburgh, in New York and Montreal insures the securing of 
all new information upon every subject and makes Nelson’s Encyclopaedia the only truly Inter- 
national reference work in our language. 

The Saturday Evening Post Readers should write now for full particulars of this great work, the 
value of the loose leaf binding device, the guarantee certificate, the permanent editorial staff and 
bureau of general and scientific research maintained entirely at the expense of the publishers for 
the FREE use of subscribers to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. This Bureau is used and 
endorsed by scholars, scientists, government officials and those desiring special information, and 
of the special price and terms of payment and extra inducements we are just now offering to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post Readers. 


N.B.—Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf poy mes aoe has so completely revolutionized Encyclo- 
paedia making and — put out of date — the old fashioned regularly bound Encyclopaedias that we are 
constantly receiving inquiries asking that we make an allowance for old Encyclopaedias to apply as 
part payment for Nelson’s Loose-Leaf ee per ogee therefore we have prepared a price list stating 
the amount allowed as part payment which will be mailed upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 41 E. 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Founded in Edinburgh 1804. Established in New York 1854 


DAISY irr 


It’s natural for every American boy to want a 


n; it runs in the 
ood. Our great men laid the foundations for their future greatness, by 
life in the open, when they were boys, with guns over their coe. 
No other sport will develop keenness of eye and steadiness of nerve, like 
the practice of marksmanship, with a good rifle. 0 a 
ut of course you want your boy to have a safe gos we be 4 
‘. accurate one. That’s why you should select a Daisy. It shoots wit! 
compressed air instead of powder, and is entirely free from danger. 
Economical, too; 1,000 shots for 10 cents. ib 
There’s always a satisfaction in owning the best. Your boy w h e 
proud of a Daisy. There are more Daisy Air Rifles in use than all other 
makes combined. Made on the lines of the latest magazine a 
rifle, perfectly sighted, and built to last for years. Your boy will ge 
ten times its value in harmless fun and healthy development. 
Go to your dealer and ask him to let you see these Daisy models: 


Rifle, $2.00 
1,000-shot Daisy Automatic Magasine, SO . 12 8 












































Other Daisy Models, 
Little Daisy Pop Gun 


, for the little ones, . . 
















We have published one of 
the funniest, breeziest stories 
of boy life ever written, en- 
titled ‘* The Diary of a Daisy Boy."’ Send ae 
free copy, also containing full particulars of how 
to join the Daisy Cadets, the new National — 
Drill Corps. Wealso send complete rules of drill, 
and hints on marksmanship. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
287 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


| KERMIS Zeteercetre 


| Miss Katharine Strauss, Yonkers, New York 












Books free. Rates reasonable. 

Highest references. Best serv- 

ices. I PROCURE PAT- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 























Trust An “Irwin’’ Bit 
Anywhere—Any Time 
jf SUPREME, dependable 


quality in tools is at times 
of vital importance. The 
picture illustrates this fact. 
Daring workers on high scaf- 
folding, using a tool which 
requiresthe use of both hands, 
are absolutely dependent for 
their safety upon the quality of their tools. 
The loss of balance from the breaking or 
bending of a tool would be fatal. You can 
trust an Irwin Auger Bit anywhere. It is 
made of a special quality of steel, tested for 
temper taking quality. It is drop-forged 
under a thousand pounds pressure, and is 
strong where the shank and twist join— 
the weak spot of all old style bits. Every 
Irwin Bit is tempered by a secret process 


in molten tin, oil and brine. 

There is nothing left to chance in the making of 
an Irwin Auger Bit. For no bit receives the stamp 
‘Irwin’ until it has passed through severe tests for 
temper, strength, shape and size. Failure in even 
the slightest degree to pass any one of these tests is 
sufficient to consign the bit to the scrap heap. 

The boring qualities of the Irwin Bits are tested 
in lignum-vite, the hardest known wood, which 
will turn the edge of most wood-working tools. 
Heads and cutters are sharpened and finished by 
hand filing. The Irwin Auger Bits are highly fin- 
ished and fully polished from tip to tip. From forg- 
ing to finishing each bit passes through 50 hands. 

The Irwin Auger Bit is the only solid center 
stem auger bit made in every style and size. There 
are nearly 50 varieties—an Irwin Auger Bit for 
every special purpose. 





The Irwin Auger Bits will not clog and will bore in the end 
or side of any wood. They are recognized as the strongest, 
easiest and fastest boring bits made. 

Sets sold in cases or rolls, as you wish, without extra charge. 
Cases are the handsomest, handiest bit cases ever made. Quarter- 
sawed hardwood, finely polished with folding lid and sliding drawer. 

Each set of 20% quarters contains one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 sixteenths Auger Bits. 

Each set of 25% quarters contains one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 14 and 16 sixteenths Auger Bits. 

Each set of 32% quarters contains one each 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 sixteenths Auger Bits. 

Irwin quality is guaranteed. Price refunded if not satisfactory. If 
the bit is not branded, it is not the genuine Irwin Auger Bit. Buy 
them for the home, the farm, the factory and the shop. 

If your dealer does not keep Irwin Bits, do not accept a substitute, 
but write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE IRWIN AUGER BIT COMPANY 
Largest in the World 
Station C-1, Wilmington, Ohio 














































































































Copyright, 1909, The House of Kuppenheimer 


The House of Kuppenheimer sets forth the simple fact that—‘‘The authorized styles for 
Spring and Summer are now ready.” It means everything to the man who values 
correctness of style with known quality and perfect tailoring. 


In behalf of the better clothiers throughout the entire land, we invite your most careful inspection. 
There's a deep satisfaction in wearing Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


You are in that contented company of faultlessly dressed men who neither have to apologize for their 
tailor, nor assume a ‘‘don’t-care-ness’’ about style. Kuppenheimer Clothes are all right and 
always right in style, materials and making. Our book, Styles for Men, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





